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• The original Gazetteer of Shahabad was compiled 
by Messrs. D. B. Allen, A. W. Mackie and H. H. Risley, 
and was published in 1877 in Volume XII of the Statis- 
tical Account of Bengal by Sir W. W. Hunter. The 
present volume is the first of a -new series of District 
Gazetteers, in which a different arrangement has been 
adopted for the subject-matter and detailed statistics 
have* been relegated, to a statistical Appendix. Thanks 
are due to the many persons who have assisted in the 
preparation of the volume; and I take this opportunity 
to acknowledge my obligations to the Hon’ble Mr. W. A. 
Inglis, Secretary to the Government of 'Bengal, Public 
Works Department, and Mr. J. H. Toogood, Superintending 
Engineer, Sone Circle, who have been so good as to revise 
Chapter VI, and to Messrs. W. A. Marr and G„ Milne, 
I.O.S., Collectors of Shahabad, for the assistance they have 
given in checking the various articles. 
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SHAHABAD DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district of Shahabad, which forms the south-western Geneeai 
portion of the Patna Division,* is situated between 24° 31' and Dj ® S0BIP ' 
25° 46' north latitude, and between 83° 19' and 84° 51' east ^ ** 
longitude. It contains a total area of 4,373 square miles; the 
principal civil station, which is also the most populous town in 
the district, is Arrah, situated in 25° 34' north latitude and 84° 

40' east longitude. The district is bounded on the north by Boun- 
Ghazlpur and BaDia in the United Provinces and by S&ran in daries * 
Bengal ; on the east by the districts of Patna and Gaya ; on the 
south by Palamau ; and on the west by the districts of Mirzapur 
and Ghazipur in the United Provinces. On the^ north the 
boundary is marked by the Ganges and on the east by the Son,- 
the two rivers uniting in the north-eastern comer of the district. 

The Karamaasa is the boundary with the United Provinces on 
the west, from near its source to its junction with the Ganges 
near Chaus& ; while the Son separates it from Palamau on tiie 
south. 

The origin of the name Shahabad is doubtful, but it is said to origin of 
be derived from the fact that, after his victory over the Afghan name * 
rulers of the Province in 1529 A.D., the Emperor Babar pitched 
his camp in Arrah and there proclaimed his dominion over Bihar. 

In commemoration of this event, the -place was called Shahabad, 
or the city of the Emperor; and this name was applied subse- 
quently to the sarkdr within which the town was included, and 
eventually to the whole district. 

B 
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SHAHABAD. 


Natural Shahabad is divided -physically into three distinct regions, the 
divisions. Q | consists of an extensive low-lying alluvial plain, 

about 550 square miles in area, forming the north of the district 
and lying between the river Ganges and, the embankment of 
the main line of the East Indian Railway. It extends to the 
boundaries of the district on the east a%d west, and has evidently 
been formed by the recession of the Ganges from its ancient 
course, which old tradition and the local contour of the country 
prove to have flowed, many centuries ago, in nearly a straight 
line from Arrah to Buxar. In the northern portion of this belt of 
country the low lands lying along the Ganges are subject to 
inundation almost every year from the overflow of the river ; and 
this riparian tract, being fertilized by the rich deposit of silt left 
by the rqpeding waters, is one of the principal wheat-growing areas 
of Bihar. 


T flic 

Kaimttb 

Hills. 


The second region comprises the great body of the district and 
is some 3,000 square miles in extent. It is also a flat country of 
tertiary and alluvial origin, hut its formation is of high antiquity 
when compared with the river-side land described above. It is for 
the most part, very fertile, highly cultivated and densely populated. 
Its soil is generally a very tenacious clay intermixed with coarse 
sand ; hut on the east the soil is considerably lighter,, and in the 
south to'tf&rds the hills mould intermixed with ash is met with. 
This large tract, nearly the whole of which is irrigated by an 
elaborate system of canals, extends south of the railway to the 
foot of the plateau. 


The third region is the hilly country, called the Kaimur 
plateau which comprises about 800 equate miles and extends along 
e southern boundary of the district in an undulating table-land, 

2 the MsU ° f M90 feet above the 

ea. Much of this traot is covered with rock and f nngl e and 

» m^pabie of cultivation; it is unprotected by irrigation, the 
soil yields poor and precarious crops, and the population is very 

r!k T /7 da S 0f ^ HUs ’ thou S b ™YL defined, are very 

hillrfLa^ b Z tIle deep gor S es soured out by 

hi 1 streams.^ Rising abruptly from the plains, their sides present 

sheer precipices with masses of debris at their feet ; while their 

iSr 4 ,! . fe ^ miles 111 diameter, with a rioh deposit of 
Theymem^h 11 fVff 1 * 6 ’ ^ P r oiuoes excellent rioe crops. 
2u r° 0t ° f the Vindhyan -range and have been 

Z^vmTnt** ° f th ° Q T 10gi0al SurTe y 38 f °Uows:~ 

lands west Tf S-^l 670 ^^ 9 ' 6 lofty aQd bold > and the high 
° f * olltas an elevation varying, from 1,000 
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to 1,400 feet. Their surface is uneven, being rocky, and covered 
with thick forest jungle ; amongst the glades feed herds of cattle, 
which form the* chief wealth of the inhabitants. The drainage, 
which here as elsewhere is thrown north by the Yindhyan crest, 
falls by a series of waterfalls into the long winding gorges, which 
convey it to the alluvial plains of the Granges. 

“ The most prominent features of the Yindhyan area are the 
numerous escarpments, which stamp it with a geographical charac- 
ter peculiarly its own. The commonest form, where the lower 
portion of the scarp is shale, and the upper sandstone, exhibits an 
undercliff of about 30° inclination, with a vertical precipice above, 
the relative dimensions depending chiefly on the ratio of shale to 
sandstone. When the latter is absent, the scarp preserves a 
uniform slope from top to bottom;, while the boldest precipices 
are found where the scarp is entirely sandstone, the undercliff 
being then made up of a talus from above. Along some lines of 
scarp, outlying hills are very frequent, whose elevation is equal 
to, or greater than, that of the main, scarp, according as the strati- 
fication is perfectly horizontal or dips gently from the spur. On 
such eminences, either wholly or semi-detached, have been con- 
structed the hill forts which once played a pro min ent part in 
Indian history. 

“ The gorges, which receive the rivers after their. descent from 
the plateau, should also he mentioned in a description of the 
physical aspect of the country. After a clear drop of two to 
six hundred feet, the water plashes into a deep pool, scooped out by 
its continual falling, on leaving which it runs through a channel 
obstructed throughout several miles of its course with huge masses 
of rock fallen from above. From each side of the stream rise the 
undercliffs of the escarpment, covered with jungle and tangled 
debris, and crowned by vertical precipices.” ' 

The plateau was long the shelter of aboriginal tribes, and 
even to this day it has not been thoroughly explored and is but’ 
little known. To the Afghan followers of Mustafa* Khan who 
fled there after their defeat by the forces of All Yardi Khan, in 
1744, the hills seemed “a‘ country infested with myriads ’of 
snakes and ants,” in which they existed “like men buried alive” 
they complained bitterly of their misery and addressed piteous 
appeals to the Maratha Raghuji Bhonsla, promising, if they were 
“ delivered from their loathsome habitations, to addict their whole 
lives to his service.” Even as late as 1848, Sir Joseph Hooker 
observed that little was known of the natural history of a great 
part of the plateau and that a native tribe, prone to human 
sacrifices, was talked of. These hills are now, however, much less 
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wild than in former times. Man y of the larger trees , have been 
out down, and the shallow fertile valleys have been cleared and 
cultivated. The hill sides are also much used for pasturage, and 
in the hot weather large herds of oattle find food and shelter in 
their shady glades when soaroely a blade of grass is to be 
seen in the soorohed plains at their feet. The oattle .are driven up 
by several ghats or ascents, some of which are also practicable for 
beasts of burden. • Two of the most frequented of these passes' are 
those known as SarkI and Khariyari, — the first near the south- 
western boundary, the second in the deep gorge north of Roht&s. 
Two passes on the north side, however, are more accessible — 
one two rnilftH south of Sasaram, knpwn as Khula or Ghora , 
gMt, and the otfler at Chhanpathar, at the extreme west of the 
district, where the Karamnasat forms a waterfall ; while two other 
ghdts, the Saksakwa leading to Rohtas and the ascent to the 
west of Shergarh, have been realigned and their gradients made 
practicable for traffio. The Barap ghat near Pipra, though used 
by beasts of burden, is at one point very dangerous, as there is 
only a narrow track with the abrupt side of the hill rising per- 
pendicularly above it on one side, and a steep precipice on the other ; 
the path runs over smooth and slippery sandstone, and a false 
step'may send both man and beast headlong down the precipice. 

As might be expected, the temperature on the top is appre- 
ciably lower than that of the valley — about 5 degrees — and its 
extremes are muoh‘ less marked than in the plains. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, who visited Bohtasgarh in 1848, was struck with thq 
difference between the table-land and the valley below, and wrote 
as follows: — “The climate of the whole neighbourhood has of 
late changed materially, and the fall of rain has much diminished 
consequent on felling the forests; even within six years the 
hailstorms have been far less frequent and violent.” The great 
Want on the plateau is good water, which only exists at .a few 
places. In the rains there is abundance; but during the cold 
and hot weather the inhabitants are sometimes put to great 
difficulties to obtain a proper supply. 

The district of Shahabad occupies the angle formed by the 
junction of the Son with the Ganges, but neither of these rivers 
anywhere crosses the boundary. It is also watered by several 
minor streams, whioh all rise among the Kaimur hills and flow 
north towards the Ganges. The most noteworthy of the rivers 
flowing past or in the district are described below. 

The Ganges forms the northern boundary of the distriot, 
separating it from Gh!zipur, .Ballia and Saran, It first touches 
Shahabad near Chaus!, where it is joined by the TTara.rmiaaa^ a^d 
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then flews in a north-easterly direction past Buxar, as far as 
Ballia, where it bends to the south-east. At Sapah! it again 
turns to the north-east until nearly opposite Haldl, where it 
assumes an easterly course, which it keeps until it leaves the 
district at the confluence of the Son. Its tributaries from the 
south are the Karamnasa, Thora, Jhuri, Gangi and Son, of 
which the first and last alone deserve separate mention. The 
Ganges in this portion of its course is constantly changing its bed, 
and large tracts are annually formed by alluvion ; these sometimes 
become permanent, but are as often swept . away the following 
year. The description of this -part of Bihar by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited India in -the 7th century, 
shows that the river formerly flowed much farther to the south 
than at present. The town of Mas&r, which is stated by him to 
have been situated close to the Ganges, is now 9 miles away, 
but the high bank of the old bed still exists and can easily h e 
traced past Buxar, Bhojpur, Belauti, Bihia, Arrah and Koelwar. 
Since 1860 a reverse movement has begun to take place, and the 
vast river bed is gradually working to the south. 

In the Buxar sub-division the banks, which are of hard 
gravel, are generally steep and abrupt, as the current strikes 
against them; but lower down, where the stream is defleoted 
against the opposite bank, they are sloping. In many places they 
are composed of a schistose clay, which has an appearance similar 
to that "of sandstone, but crumbles away very readily. The 
•breadth of the stream in the dry season is generally about three- 
quarters of a mile, but in the rains it is many times wider. ‘ A 
large through trade is carried on, both up and down stream, but 
the only places of any importance on the south bank are Buxar 
and -Chausa. 

The Son rises, near the sources of the Narbada and Mah&nadi, The 
on the elevated plateau of Central India. After a course of 325 
miles through a high rooky tract, it enters this district at Kosdera 
near Jadunathpur, and flowing by the steep slopes and precipices 
of the Kaimur range, debouches upon the Gangetic valley at 
Akbarpur. It then runs a straight course of 100 miles through 
the plains of South Bihar, and finally joins the sacred river 
10 miles north of Maner midway .between Arrah and Dinapore. 
During this portion of its course it attains a great width, which 
generally exoeeds 2 miles, and opposite Tilothu amounts to 
3 miles; and another peculiarity of these lower reaches is the 
height of the eastern bank, where the strong westerly winds 
whioh prevail from January till the breaking of the rains in June 
heap up the sand from the river bed to a height of 12 ox 14 feet 
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above the level of the country, thus forming a natural embank- 
ment for many miles. 

The Son nowhere enters the ‘district, but bounds it for 
145 miles on the south and east. It first touohes on Shahabad 
near Kosdera, a place about 440 feet above the sea, and' 
after gradually curving round the Kaimur hills on the west, 
flows by Akbarpur 40 feet lower. Proceeding to the- south, 
it passes Dehri, Hariharganj, Nanaur and Koelwar, where the 
East Indian Railway crosses it on a fine lattice girder bridge ; 
and finally it falls into the Granges opposite Dariaganj in Saran. 
Opposite Hankarpur it is Joined by the river Koel from Palamau, 
and at Dehri it is crossed by the massive masonry dam which 
supplies a head for the Son Canals, and by the great bridge 
over which runs the Mughatsarai-Gaya section of the East 
Indian Railway. The most noticeable features of this portion of 
its course are its meagre stream . of water at ordinary tames as 
compared with the enormous breadth of the river bed, its vast 
size and its paroxysmal violence at periods of flood. Seen -in 
the dry season, about April or May, the bed presents a wide 
stretch of drifting sand with an insignificant stream of water, 
barely 100 yards wide, meandering from bank to bank, and 
fordable in most plaoes. Pat in the rainy season, and especially 
just after a storm has burst on the plateau of Central India, 
the river presents an extraordinary contrast. It drains a hill 
area of 21,300 square miles, i.e., a tract about four times as 
extensive as the district of Shahabad j the entire rainfall of 
this enormous catchment basin requires to find an outlet by this 
channel; and after heavy rain the river rises with incredible 
rapidity. The channel frequently proves unable to carry off the 
total flood discharge, amounting to 830,000 cubic feet per second, 
and the flood waters rush down so violently as to spill over its 
broad bed and cause disastrous inundations in the low-lying 
plains of Shahabad. These heavy floods are, however, of short 
duration, hardly ever lasting • more than four days, after whioh 
the river rapidly sinks to its usual level. 

, Th® Son receives no tributaries of any importance from the 
point where it enters the district up to Dehri, where its waters 
are distributed east to the Gaya, and Patna districts and west to 
Shahabad through the great irrigation system of the Son Ca nals ; 
and between Dehri and its junction with the Ganges the drain- 
age sets away from it, so that no stream can join it north of 
that plaoe. Old beds are numerous, but they are principally found 
on the eastern bank in the districts of Gaya and Patna. One 
such bed, however, runs in this district from Telkap; it is very 
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obscurely marked, but apparently rejoins the present channel at 
the depression near Amiawar, a short distance south of Nasriganj* 
Of late years the Son has shifted its course a little, and several 
villages, 3 miles north of Koelwar, have ' been swept away, while 
accretions have formed on the opposite bank. 

The bed of the Son consists almost entirely of sand ; but in a 
few parts clay is found and cultivated. Nodular limestone is 
obtained in several places ; and the trial wells sunk during the 
construction of the Koelwar bridge disclosed a thick stratum of 
that substance below the sand. Below the junction of the Koel 
a* species of small pebbles or agates is found, .many of which 
are ornamental, and take a good polish ; most of them consist 
of silica, both opaque and diaphanous, of a reddish or dark 
green tinge. In the Ain-i-Akbari the Son is said to have the 
power of petrifying substances thrown into it and to contain many 
saligrdm stones. 

During the dry season there are many fords, but ferry boats 
generally ply for eight months in the year. The fall of the 
river bed below Akbarpur varies only from 1*75 to 2*80 feet 
a mile, but at several places above Dehri rocks and rapids effec- 
tually stop river traffic. In its lower reaches also navigation 
is in termittent and of little commercial importance. In the 
rainy season native boats of large tonnage occasionally proceed 
for a short distance up-stream under favourable circumstances 
of wind and flood ; but navigation is rendered dangerous by the 
extraordinary violence of the floods, and during the rest of the 
year is impossible for any but small boats, owing to the small 
depth of water. The principal traffic is in bamboos and timber. 
The former are floated down, bound into rafts consisting of 
10,000 or more lashed together — a tedious process in the dry 
weather, as they are constantly grounding, and the many wind- 
ings of the stream render their progress extremely slow. 

The Son possesses historical interest as being probably iden- 
tical with the Erannoboas, which is mentioned by Megasthenes 
as “the third river in all India and inferior to none but the 
Indus and Granges, into the latter of which it discharges its 
waters.” Erannoboas appears a manifest corruption of the 
Sanskrit JH iranyabahu or golden-armed, a name formerly given 
to the river and apparently derived from the ruddy-coloured 
sand it brings down in flood. It formerly flowed far to the 
east and joined the Ganges near Fatwa in Patna district ; and 
the ancient town of Palibothra or Pataliputra (corresponding to 
the modem Patna) was situated at its confluence with the 
Ganges. It has gradually receded farther 'westwards and made 
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fresh channels for itself. Old river beds have been found 
between BanKpore and Dinapore, and Mr. Twining, who was 
Collector of ShahaMd in 1801-1804, mentions that in Ms time 
the river broke through the eastern bank in high flood, and, flow- 
ing along what was recognized as its old channel, inundated the 
oantonment of Dinapore. In the Ain-i-Akbarl it is said to have 
joined the Ganges at Maner, and in Rennell’s Bengal Atlas of 
1772 the junction is marked at the same place. In Buchanan 
Hamilton’s time, however, the Son flowed into the Ganges 3 
miles above Maner, and it now joins that river about 10 miles 
higher up. 

The _ Kar. The Karamnasa rises on the eastern ridge of the plateau in 

amnasa. ^ Kaimur hills, about 3 miles above the channel of the Son, 
and flows away from that river in a north-westerly direction. 
Near Darxhara it becomes the boundary line with Mirzapur 
district, wMoh it enters near Kuluha. For about 15 miles it 
flows through Mirzapur and then re-enters Shahabad, again 
forming the boundary of the district until it falls into the Ganges 
near Ghausa. By the end of February it generally runs dry, 
but during the rains*. boats of 50 maunds’ burthen can sail up to 
the confluence of the Dargauti. There is a fine waterfall 100 
feet high at Chhanpathar, where the river precipitates itself 
from the hills, and above this point its bed is rocky and its 
banks are abrupt; but as it debouches into the plains it spreads 
cut to a width of 150 yards, cutting a deep bed through a 
rich clay very retentive of moisture. 

This river is hfeld by Hindus in the utmost abhorrence and 
is regarded by them as an accursed stream. To prevent the 
orthodox being polluted by its touch, Ahalya Bai, the widow of 
Holkar, is said to have attempted to span it by a bridge, but the 
work was never completed and had to be abandoned; wMle in 
the Tuzak-i-Babari (1590 A.D.) we are informed that when 
Babar came to the river in his expedition against Bihar, the 
pious Hindus refused to pass it, and, in order to avoid its unholy 
waters, embarked in a boat and crossed by the Ganges. Its 
impurity is connected with the following legend:— Baja Tri- 
sangku, of the Solar line, married the stepmother of a Brahman 
whom he had murdered and was purified from his sin only by , 
bathing in water collected by a saint from all the streams in the 
world ; this water, - still polluted by his crime, now flows 
from the spring in which the Karamnasa rises. Another local 
legend accounts for the abhorrence of this river in a somewhat 
different manner. It relates how Baj& Trisangku, being anxious 
to ascend to heaven in his human form, went to Vasistha, His 
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guru or spiritual guide, and asked him to perform, some religious 
rite by which his wish might be fulfilled. Yasistha replied that 
he was forbidden by the Sastras to offer such an indignity to the 
gods. Raja Trisangku went .with the same request to Yasistha’s 
sons, but they likewise rejected it, and, learning that he had not 
taken their father’s refusal as final, cursed him and reduced him 
to the impure condition of a Chandal. In this degraded state, 
however, he succeeded in gaining the pity and favour of another 
holy man, Yishwamitra Rishi,* who listened to his petition and 
despatched him to heaven. The gcds, incensed at his insolence 
and impurity, cast hi m head foremost down again, but as he 
fell he cried out for help and was stopped by Yishw ami tra in 
mid-air. Thereupon some saliva dropped from his mouth on 
the earth and formed the source of the Karamnasa. Several 
other similarly absurd legends are current, but the most probable* 
explanation of the uncleanness of this stream in Hindu eyes 
is that it long formed the boundary between the orthodox 
region of Brahmanism, whose centre was at Benares, and the 
heretic country of Magadha, the home 'of Buddhism for many 
centuries. There is nothing in the composition of the water 
itself to* account for its uBholiness, but no high-caste Hindu, 
except those who live on its banks, will even now-a-days 
drink or touch it. By the latter it is used freely and without 
a scruple for .all purposes ; and they have invented a simple 
explanation of their disregard of the ancient prejudice of their 
co-religionists. The word Karamnasa is derived from the Sanskrit 
Karma (an action) and the root nm (to destroy), the whole 
word signifying the annihilation of all good deeds; but the 
pandits of its riparian villages declare that its true name was 
Kukarmanasa [Ku meaning evil) and that its stream is purifying 
and destructive of bad deeds. At the present time, even the 
strictest Hindus do not consider any ceremony of purification 
necessary after touching the Karamnasa, because the idea is that 
it does not in itself defile but only washes away all previous 
righteousness. 

The Kao or Dhoba rises on the plateau six miles south-west The Kao. 
of Tilothu, and, after flowing through a glen in a northerly direc- 
tion, forms a fine waterfall, and enters the plains at the Tara- 
chandl pass, 2 miles south-east of Sasaram. At this * place it 
bifurcates : one branch, the Kudra, turns to the west and .ulti- 
mately joins the Karamnasa; while the* other, which preserves the 
name Kao, flows to the north, and finally falls into the Ganges 
near Gaighat. There is very little water in its he d during the 
cold and hot seasons, but in the rains it is subject to floods of the 
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most violent character. At Bichia it is crossed by the Main 
Western Canal, underneath; which it is conveyed by means of a 
syphon of 25 arches, whioh has a waterway of 900 square feet 
and is a cause of much anxiety during freshets. In the hilly 
portion of its course the bed is rooky and 'full of enormous 
boulders washed down during the heavy rains. The banks are 
generally hig h and firm, but in the plains are "less elevated. 
The river, which is nowhere navigable, except at flood-time as far 
as the railway line, is the principal drainage ohannel of the 
southern and central parts of the district. 

The Kudra, as already explained, is a branch of the Kao, and 
carries off the overflow of that river when it rises in flood. After 
leaving the Taraohandl pass near Sasaram, it is swollen by a 
number of small streams, and, flowing in a north-easterly direction, 
crosses the Grand Trunk Eoad at Ehurmabad, and falls into the 
DargautI at Tendwa after a course of 50 miles. In the dry 
season it oontains very little water ; hut during the rains a large 
stream passes down it. The bed is rooky and full of enormous 
boulders until the river has fairly debouched into the plains, after 
which it varies according to the character of the soil through which 
it passes. According to local tradition, the origin of the Kudra 
is as follows : — A powerful Brahman zamlndar, who owned large 
estates near Kargahar, came down with a large following to the 
Tarachand! pass, and, after defeating the local levies, proceeded to 
exoavate a new ohannel from the Kao river to his own domains. 
This channel was called the Kudra because it was excavated with 
kudaris , and it is noticeable that*an old bed of the Kudra is still 
to be seen passing northwards towards Kargahar. Legends of this 
great battle still 'linger among the people, who say that such a 
vast number of Brahmans were slain that over a maund of sacred 
thread was collected from their dead bodies. 

The DargautI rises in the village of Bhakma, on the southern 
ridge of the Eaimur plateau, a few miles north of the Karamnasa. 
Por about 9 miles it pursues a northerly course, being joined 
by some unimportant hill streams, after which it rushes over 
a precipice 300 feet high into, the deep glen of Kadhar Khali ; 
where other hill torrents help to swell its volume. After passing 
by the _stalattite oaves of Gupteswar and the* bill fortress of 
Shergarh, it enters the plains at Karambbat and makes for 
Jahanabad, 8 miles north, on the Grand Trunk Eoad. Here it 
runs to tiie north-west, r unning parallel to the road for 22 -milaa , 
until it orosses it at S&want, where it bends towards the north- 
east and falls into the Karamnasa, after receiving the Kudra 
from the east. The DargautI drains an area on the. plateau of 
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about 200 square miles. Iu the upper part of ;ts oourse it has a 
rocky channel, with a clear and rapid stream not more than 
30 feet wide ; but, after it enters the plains, it is wider, and at 
Jahanabad it attains a breadth varying from 100 to 120 feet. 

The river-bed in the plains is sandy, mixed' here and there with 
nodular limestone, which is largely quarried and used in. repairing 
the Grand Trank Koad. It contains water all the year round ; 
and during the rains' boats of 1J ton burthen can navigate 
it 50 or 60 miles from its mouth. 

'The principal tributaries of the Dargauti are the Sura, Kora, 

Gonhua and Kudra. 

The Sura rises near the village of Dakar, on the plateau, and The Sura 
falls into the Lai Kakand or Red Pool, in the Mokeri pass. As 
it proceeds it receives a number of affluents, the principal of which 
are the Kandan Khoh and Jawar Khoh. It debouches on the 
plains 6 miles south of the town of Bhabua, which it leaves about 
a mile on the east, finally falling into the Dargauti after a course 
of about 25 miles. Its bed is pebbly in the hills and sandy 
in the plains; and nodular limestone is largely quarried from 
it. In the rains, boats of 100 maunds’ burthen can ply up to 
the foot of the hills. 

Throughout the greater part of the district the rocks are Geology 
hidden by the alluvium of the Ganges, and, except for some small 
hillocks about 10 miles north of Sasaram, there are no rooks 
exposed north of 25° north latitude. The portion of the district 
situated south of that parallel, including the southern portion of 
the Sasaram and Bhabua sub-divisions, is mostly a plateau 
bounded by steep soarps. This plateau is the easternmost termina- 
tion of one of the most pronounced geographical and geological 
-features of India, the vast area constituting the Yindhyan table- 
land. Of the numerous stratigraphies! sub-divisions constituting 
the great Yindhyan system, only three are conspicuous in this 
distriot. They are, by order of superposition, the Kaimur sand- 
stone, the Bijaigarh shales, and the Rohtas limestone. 

The uppermost of these sub-divisions, the Kaimur sandstone, 
occupies the greatest superficies. It covers the greater portion of 
the table-land, and along its southern and south-western borders 
forms the upper portion of the precipitous esoarpments that over- 
look the Son, while along its northern edge it constitutes the whole 
height of the cliffs down to their base where they meet the Ganges 
alluvium. The Kaimur 'sandstone constitutes an excellent build- 
ing material, and has been largely quarried at Karaundia and 
Dhaudhanr near Sasaram, whenoe it has been conveyed to Dehr£ 
to be utilised in the works connected with the Son Canals. There 
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are also quarries, of a very evenly-bedded rook at Pateswar, a 
detached hill dose to the northern escarpment of the table-land, 
8 miles west of Ohainpur. 

The Bijaigarh shales and Eothas limestone form the under- 
clifE facing the Son along the southern and south-eastern edge of 
the Kaimur outcrop, and are also seen, further north, in the deep 
river gorges like those of the Dargauti, where they cut through the 
anticlinal axes of the shallow corrugations which, striking a little 
north of east, help to diversify the surface of phis eastern termina- 
tion of the great Kaimur plateau. The Eohtas limestone, whose 
aggregate thickness is about 500 feet, is a very fine-grained, 
evenly-bedded rock, largely burnt for lime ; and some of^ the beds 
can be used as lithographic stone. It is in this limestone that the 
sacred Gupteswar caves of the Dargauti valley are found. The 
Bijaigarh shales, about 150 feet thick, are intensely brittle and 
splintery, and are frequently so black in colour as to be * easily 
mistaken for ooal. They are often impregnated with iron pyrites 
and have been used to a small extent to manufacture sulphate of 
iron. In the Dargauti valley and the other northern inliers, as 
also south-east of Khadar, the Bijaigarh shales rest directly upon 
the Eohtas limestone, but along the southern scarp there inter- 
vene a subsidiary sandstone and shale known as the Lower 
Kaimur sandstone and Eohtas shale. Sometimes an additional 
thin band of limestone is intercalated between the Eohtas shale 
and. Lower Kaimur sandstone. 

South-west of Eohtasgarh, in the low ground intervening 
between the foot of the scarp and the bank of the Son, some of the 
Yindhyan sub-divisions underlying the Eohtas limestone are seen 
for a short distance. The most interesting are some ancient vol- 
canic beds remarkable for their porcellanic texture. The isolated 
low hills north of Sasaram consist of a very coarse quartzose and 
felspathio sandstone, containing abundant rounded pebbles of a 
red felspathio rock and quartz. Being surrounded on all sides by 
alluvium, their relations to the other rocks cannot be clearly made 
out , they may be the basement beds of the Yindhyan formation, 
or else connected with the Kaimur sandstone,* 

The alluvial and highly-cultivated country which forms the 
greater portion of the district presents in its botanical features 
a 00ntrafit to the wild hilly tracts to the south. In the 


, * The account of the geology of the district has been contributed by Mr. E. 
Vredenburg, Deputy Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Further details 
mn be found m« The Vindhyan Series” by F, R. Mallet*(Memoirs of the Geolo- 
^cal Surrey of India, Vol VII, Part I), and - The Volcanic Rocks of the Lower 
Vindhyan Series, by E. Vredenburg (Memoirs, Vol. XXXI, Part I). 
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former sugar-cane, poppy, rice and a great variety of other food- 
crops are extensively grown ; the area under cultivation is bare or 
dotted over with clumps of bamboos and mango orchards ; ’ while 
the villages are frequently surrounded by groves of palmyra 
(Borassus flabettiformis) and date-palm ( Phoenix sylvestris ). 
Numerous more isolated examples of Tamarindus , Odina , Sapindus 
and Moving a also occur, associated with which one frequently finds 
in village shrubberies Glycosmis, Clerodendron , Solarium, Jatropha, 
Trema , Streblus and similar semi-spontaneous and more or less 
useful species. In Che rice-fields which cover the low-lying lands 
neaT the Q-anges, the usual weeds of such localities are found, such 
as Ammannia, Utricularia , Hygrophila and Sesbania. Further from 
the river'a dry scrub jungle is sometimes met with, of which the 
principal species are euphorbiaceous shrubs, Butea and other 
leguminous trees, and various examples of Ficus , Schleichera , 
Wendlandia and Gmelina . The grasses clothing the drier parts are 
generally of a coarse character, such as Andvopogon contort us, 
aciculatus , annalatus, foveolaim and pertusus, Avistida Adscenscionis , 
Tragus racemosus , Iseilema laxurn , various Anthistrice , and sabai 
grass {Ischcemum angustifolium). Throughout the alluvial country 
which stretches to the foot of the hills the plpal {Ficus religiosa) 
and banyan {Ficus indicci) are common ; the other principal trees 
growing in this area are the bel {Aegle Marmelos ), mm {Melia 
AnadiracMa) , siris (Mimosa Sirissa) , and jack fruit tree {Artocarpus 
integrifolia). 

In the Kaimur hills, which with their outlying spurs occupy 
the southern portion of the district, a different class of vegeta- 
tion exists. Though now to a great extent denuded of their best 
timber, they are still largely covered with forest growth, while 
their dopes are densely clothed with jungle. On the plateau there 
is long grass, chiefly spear-grass, Icus {Poa cynosar aides ), the khas- 
khas {Andvopogon murioatus ), trees of Diospyros and Terminalia 9 
and here and there the Boswellia'; in places the curious white- 
barked jS terculia foctida spreads over the precipitous cliffs which 
form its outer face ; and vast stretches of bamboo cover the debris 
at its base. ^ The forests consist for the most part of a mixed 
growth of stunted trees of no great height or girth, and though 
there are patches of sal {Shorea robust a), the timber is poor and 
scarcely worth exporting. Among other important trees found 
in this aTea may be mentioned the amattas {Cassia Fistula ), 
the red cotton tree {Bombax malabaricim) , the hard {Terminalia 
Chebula ), the astringent fruit of which forms the Indian or black 
myrobalan, and the tend {Diospyros melanoxylon) yielding the 
ebony of local commerce, The plateau is also rich in various 
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jungle products from many of which the aboriginal inhabitants 
obtain a livelihood; from the khair (Acacia Catechu) cutoh is 
prepared; lac is obtained from the paid# (JSutea froudosa ) ; ta&ar 
silkw orms feed on the' asan tree ( Termindha tomentosq ) ; the long 
coarse sabai grass is made into a strong twine ; and the km grass 
produces a fragrant oil. Perhaps, however, the most useful of all 
the trees whioh clothe the hills and the undulating slopes at 
their bas^is the mahud ( Bassia lati/olia), whioh yields food, wine, 
oil and timber, and affords the denizens of the jungle a ready 
means of subsistence in times of dearth. Pram the flowers the 
common country spirit is distilled, and whether fresh or dried 
they furnish the poorer classes with wholesome food ; from the 
fruit is pressed an oil largely used for the adulteration of ghi ; 
and the tough timber is used for the naves of cart wheels. 
fauna. The district formerly abounded in wild animals and game-birds, 
but with the extension of irrigation caused by the introduction of 
nn.nn.1a they have had to give way before the advance <$ the 
cultivator, and are now only met with in the more remote parts 
and in ever diminishi ng numbers. With the exoeption of hygmas, 
black buck, wild pig and nilgai (. Boselaphus tragccamelm) , large 
game is praotically confined to the Kaimur hills and the gorges 
whioh pieroe the - plateau in all directions. In this area tigers, 
bears, leopards and viverine cats, though not common, are occa- 
sionally -met with ; while the koa or wild dog, though compar- 
atively rare, is still sometimes seen in the wilder recesses of the 
plateau. There are several varieties of deer ; the sambar ( Germs 
unicolor ) chiefly frequents the gorges of the table-land ; spotted 
deer and black buck are met with in the plains, the former princi- 
pally in the plains adjacent to the hills and the latter in large 
herds on the open country in the central zone of the district*; and 
the hog deer (Cemts am) is found in the jungle growth on the 
hillH and in tfye glens which fringe the plateau. The habitat of 
the nilgai is the table-land and the alluvial tract bordering on the 
Ganges. The other animals include wild pig, whioh inhabit the 
same tract of oountiy as the nilgai, the hyaena, found principally 
on the plateau and its slopes, and the jackal, fox and hare, which 
are common throughout the distriot. The fish-eating crocodile is 
found in the larger rivers, and the common crocodile is frequently 
seen and sometimes attacks human beings. Of game-birds, the 
barred-headed goese ( Amer indicus) is very common, and the 
black-backed goose (Sarkidornis melanotm) and the grey goose 
(Anser cinereus) are also to be found. The other game-birds of 
the district include many varieties of wild duok, several kinds of 
teal, partridges, quail, curlews, pea-fowl and jungle-fowl. 
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The climate of Sh&h&bad is generally dry and hraoing. It Chmatb. 
enjoys a long cold weather, which commences early in Novem- 
ber and ends with the dose of March, when the hot weather sets in 
with strong west winds which blow until the end of May. Soon 
after this, the rainy season commences and lasts till the end 
of September ; but as the beginning of this season occurs when a 
storm from the Bay of Bengal passes over Bihar, the commence- 
ment of the monsoon may be as early as the last week, of May 
and as late as the first or second week of July. 

Owing to its distance from the sea, Shahabad has greater Tempera- 
.extremes of climate than the south and east of the Province. 

Mean temperature varies from 62° in January to 90° in May, the 
average maximum temperature rising to 102° in the latter month. 

In consequence of the hot and dry westerly winds which prevail 
in March and April, humidity is much lower at this season than at 
any other times of the year and averages only 52 per cent.' of 
saturation. With the approach of the monsoon season, the air 
slowly becomes more charged with moisture, and humidity remains 
steady at 88 per cent, throughout July and August. In 
September, when periods of fine weather alternate with the cloud 
and rain of the monsoon, humidity is lower ; and, with breaks of 
increasing length, it gradually falls and reaches a* minimum of 79 
per cent, in November. There is then a slight increase partly 
owing to the unsettled weather caused by the oold- season 
disturbances. 

Prom October until May the prevailing direction of the wind winds. 
Is from the west ; but a marked change takes place with the 
commencement of the monsoon, whioh is generally caused by the 
first oyolonio storm which enters from the Bay of Bengal. 

The flow of the moist winds from the Bay is northwards over 
the eastern districts of Bengal proper, but afterwards they 
trend to' the west owing to the barrier interposed by the Hima- 
layan range: so that after the passage of the oyolonio storms, 
easterly winds set in and continue with but little interruption 
until the middle of September, when westerly winds again become 
common. 

During the months from November to May, fine dry weather Rainfall 
with an almost entire absence of cloud and rainfall prevails ; and 
only a fraction of an inch of rain falls monthly. In normal years 
the monsoon breaks in June ; and the heaviest rainfall occurs in 
July and August, varying from 11*48 to 13'80 inches in the 
former and from 9'22 to 13'20 inches in the latter month. 

Prom the middle of September the monsoon current begins to fall 
off in strength ; and if the westerly winds are stronger than usual, 
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the storms ooming inland from the Bay of Bengal recede east- 
wards and rainfall is consequently deficient. 

Statistics of the rainfall at the various recording stations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), the. 
hot weather (March to May), and the rainy season (June to 
October). The figures- shewn are the averages recorded from the 
earliest year in whioh rainfall was systematically registered up to 
the end of 1904 : — 
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HISTORY. 

In prehistorio times Shah&bad was occupied by aboriginal* races, p*®. 
of whom the chief representatives were the Bhars, Oheros and 31810110 
Savars. According to a legend, current in the neighbouring 
distriot of Mirzapur both among the Bhars and the Aryan com- 
munity, a great Bhar Raja ruled over the country near the Son 
from Rohtasgarh to Rewah. This monarch, who is said to have 
built the fort of Rohtasgarh, was killed by three Rajput brothers, 
who oonspired against him and divided his kingdom among them- 
selves. ' The Oheros, whom the testimony of tradition shows to 
have been another dominant race, were eventually conquered by 
the Savors or Suirs, who then held the oountry till in their turn 
they were subdued by Aryan immigrants. Traditions of the rule 
of these three races still linger among the people, who attribute to 
them the remains of various temples and fortifications. Though 
there is not a single known descendant of the Savars left in Shaha- 
bad, members of the other two tribes are still found in various 
parts Of the distriot; the Bhars for the most part live in the Buxar 
sub-division, while a few Oheros are to be. seen in the recesses of 
the hills and in the Bihiaf pargana where they inhabit the re- 
claimed Jagdispur jungle. Similar traditions of ancient greatness 
linger among other aboriginal tribes’; the Kharwars daim to have 
been originally settled in the hills near Rohtas, and a few sur- 
vivors still obtain a precarious livelihood in the wilder portions of 
the plateau ; while the Oraons allege that they held the oountry 
between Rohtas and Patna and thenoe wandered south to the 
jungles. They explain that Rohtas was long held by their 
ancestors, but was finally wrested from them by the Hindus, who; 
surprised them at night during one of their great national festivals, 


* Por an' account of the Dravidian and Kolarian place names in Shahabad, see 
an article by the Revd. P. Hahn, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXX1I, part III, No. 2, 1903. 

f Mr. A. C. Pox of Jagadispur states that, according to local tradition, the Oheros 
were once rajas who had palaces at Basaun, Dalipur and Bihia, and formed the body- 
guard of Knar Singh. They now work as coolies, and wood-cutters, and are one of 
the hardest-drinking castes in Bihar* 
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when the men had fallen senseless from intoxication and only 
women were left to fight. 

Coming to later times, Shah&b&d was comprised, with the 
country now included in the districts of Patna and Gaya, 
in the anoient kingdom of Magadha, and formed part of the empire 
of Asoka ; hut apparently it was subjeot to Buddhist influences only 
to a very small extent. An Asoka inscription is still extant on 
Ohandan Pit’s hill at Sasaram, and this hill is clearly an old 
Buddhist site ; but from the general absenoe of Buddhist remains 
throughout the distriot it would appear that when Buddhism 
flourished in Magadha, it obtained no real hold over Shahabad. 
When Hiuen Tsiang* made his pilgrimage to India in the 7th 
century A.D., the first place in Shahabad visited by him was 
Mo-ho-so-lo, which has been identified with the modem village of 
MasSr, 6 miles west of Arrah ; and he left it on record that the 
inhabitants were all Brahmans who did not respect the law of 
Buddha. The only other place which he deemed worthy of a 
visit was the site (identified by General Cunningham with the 
modem town of Arrah), where ’Asoka erected a stupa and lion 
pillar to commemorate the conversion by Buddha of the demons of 
the desert who fed on the flesh and blood of men. Though he 
admits that there were still some priests who reverenced the doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle, the whole account of the Chinese pilgrim 
gives a melancholy impression of the decay of the Buddhist faith; 
the greater part of this stupa was even then buried in the earth; 
the disciples of the unbdievers had endeavoured to remove the 
stone on which Buddha preached to the demons ; and not far off 
there were many sangharamas which were mostly in ruins. Of the 
subsequent history of the district until the Muhammadan invasion 
we have but little knowledge. . Prom the evidence of inscriptions 
we learn that it was included within the empire of the Gupta 
dynasty; an inscription found at the Mundeswari temple refers to 
TJdyasena as the ruling chief (635 A.D.); another inscription at 
Deo Barun&rak records the dedication of the temple by Jivita 
Gupta of the later Gupta dynasty ; and it may safely be inferred 
that Shahabad continued to form part of their monarchy and to 

subjeot to oivilmng influences. 

On the downfall of the Gupta dynasty, the Aryan lords of the 
country, weakened by ‘internecine strife, were unable to hold it 
and gave way to the aborigines. Shahabad, which still had only a 
very small Aryan population, relapsed into barbarism and anarchy, 
and again came under the sway of a number of petty aboriginal 


* Beal, Vd, II, pp. 68-65. 
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chiefs. The ruling indigenous tribe at this period was the Chero, 
and apparently the chieftains of this race ruled over the country 
until they were driven southwards by the inroads of immigrant 
Rajputs. The latter came from Uj jain in Malwa under the leader- 
ship of Raja Bhoj, and after a long conflict subdued the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the district. The struggle lasted for hundreds of 
years, but eventually it terminated in favour of the Rajputs, and 
the Cheros were expelled and sought refuge in the hills. In these 
wild tracts, however, they long held their own and maintained a 
certain measure of independence under their native chieftains. 

The legends of the Cheros relate that they invaded Palamau 
from Rohtas and conquered the country with the aid of Rajput 
chiefs, the ancestors of the Thakuras of Ranka and Chainpur ; 
while in the Tar ikh4~ Sher Shdhi * we find a mention of a ohief, 
Maharta Chero, against whom Sher Shah sent one of his generals, 
Khawas Khan, with orders to cut down his jungle fastnsss and 
utterly destroy him. The power of this chief appears to have 
been considerable; it is said in the Mahhzan-i- Afghani that he 
used to descend from his hills and jungles and harass the 
tenants round Bihar, and that he entirely closed the road to Gtaur 
and Bengal ; great importance was* attached to his final defeat 
by Khawas Khan; and his destruction is mentioned in the 
Wdkidt-i-Mushtdki as one of the three great works accomplished 
by Sher- Shah. 

On the conquest of Bihar by MuEammad Bakhtiyar Khilji Muham- 
in 1193 A.D., Shahabad was in the hands of petty Rajput 
chieftains, none of whom .were sufficiently powerful to offer any 
resistance to his arms ; with the other border districts it passed 
under the rule of the Muhammadans, and its history became 
merged in that of the subah or sub-province of which it formed a 
part. In 1397 it was attached to the kingdom of Jaunpur with 
the rest of Bihar, but a century later it was again taken possession 
of by the Emperors of Delhi; and the next mention of the 
district in the Muhammadan chronicles occurs in connection with 
the rise of Sher Shah to power. As a reward for his services in 
the conquest of Jaunpur, Jamal Khan, the Subahdar of that 
Province, granted the father -of Sher Shah, an Afghan adventurer 
named Hasan Khan, the par gam of Sasaram as a jdgir; but even 
at this late date the Muhammadans do not Appear to have held the 
district with a firm hand and, so far as oan be gathered, it was - 
subjugated rather in name than in faot. The allegiance of the 
people was very loose, the zamindars were practically independent 


o 2 


* * Elliot’s History of India, Vol. IV. 
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and refused to pay revenue, and it required strong ooaroiye 
measures on the part of Sher Shah to bring them to order. 

When Babar invaded Bihar in 1529 in order to reduce its 
Afghan rulers, Sher Shah ranged himself against the T-mporial 
forces ; but Babar quiokly defeated the allied ohiefs, and local 
tradition points to a spot in Arrah town as the plaoe where the 
Emperor pitohed his camp after his viotory and oelebrated his 
assumption of sovereignty over Western Bihar. Babar’s naive 
account of his campaign is full of incidents of personal, if 
not of historical, interest. A dose observer, he notices the supersti- 
tion of the Hindus with regard to* the Karamnasa, and we 
learn that the Hindus of his army made a detour by the 
Ganges rather than touch its polluting water. While the issue of 
the campaign is still undeoided, he finds time to ride out from his 
camp near Arrah to see the beds of water lilies and to taste th »i r 
seeds, which, in his estimation, resembled the pistachio nut. He 
does not forget to tell us how in the preceding year he swam the 
Ganges at Buxar, and how finding the Son was near, he rode on to 
see the tombs of Maner aM to say his prayers at noon in the 
mosque. Even when attacked by the Bengali army, he seems to 
have been more gratified at seeing how they worked the artillery 
for which they were famous than indignant at their treachery ; and 
he remarks with the utmost gravity that their method was to fire 
at random and never to take aim. 

On the death of. Bilbar, Sher Shah became supreme on the 
borders of Bengal and soon effeoted the 'oonquest of that Province. 
In 1537 Humayfln advanced against him, and after a siege of .6 
months reduced ffis fortress of Ohunlr ; on this Sher Shah shut 
himself up iu Rohtasgarh, which he had succeeded in capturing 
a short time previously, and made no effort to oppose his advance. 
Hum&yun spent 6 months of dissipation in Bengal, and then 
finding that Sher Shah had cut off his communications and that 
his brothers at Delhi would not come to his assistance, retraced his 
steps. He was met by Sher Shah’s army at Ohausa near Burar 
and was utterly defeated: the Emperor himself escaped by 
swimming the Ganges with the help of a mamk or water-bag, but 
8,000 of his followers perished in attempting to follow him. This 
viotory secured to Sher Shah the throne of Delhi, and on his death 
he was buned at Sasaram in the magnificent mausoleum which he 
had built for hims elf. 

After the accession of Akbar, his vioeroy, Man Singh’ selected 
Koht&sgarb. as his stronghold, and steps were taken to organize 
the administration, the land revenue of' the district, whioh 
was at that time inolubed in sark&r Rohtas, being fixed at 
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Rs. 10,22,000. In spite, However, of the possession of this fortress, 
the Mughal Emperors had but little hold over the greater part 
of the district ; and under Akbar and his successors, the local 
chieftains were in a constant state of rebellion* which was only 
suppressed by the strong forces sent against them. The Rajas qi 
Jagdlspur resisted the Mughal armies for years until the unequal 
combat led to their entire destruction ; and another chieftain, the 
Raj a* of Bhojpur, also defied the Emperor, till he too was defeated 
and imprisoned. When Akbar at length set him at liberty on the 
payment of an enormous ransom, he again armed and continued 
in rebellion under Jahangir. This rising was not finally quelled 
till, Bhojpur having been sacked, his successor, Raja Pratab, was 
executed by Shall Jahan, while the Rani was forced to marry a 
Muhammadan courtier. 

The zammdars of Bhojpur long retained an independent 
position and considerable power, and the author of the Sair- 
ul-Mutakharin refers to them as “bad men to a proverb,” 
“ famous both for their number and depredations as well as for 
their refractory temper.” We learn that " to their unbounded 
influence in their own extensive possessions they joined connections 
of long standing with the independent zamindars and princes 
on • the other side of the mountainous country”; and their 
subjugation became at last a matter of administrative necessity. 
Finally, the Governor of Bihar was sent by his unde, All Vardi 
Khan, against these semi-independent chiefs ; and setting out at 
the head of a strong army and train of artillery, he succeeded 
in crushing them (1740-41* A.D.). “Eew of ihe merchants of 
the district,” we are told, “ few of its inhabitants had not felt their 
exactions, and hardly any traveller could venture to pass through 
their lands without being stripped and, in case of resistance, 
murdered. It would require a volume to enumerate the many 
violences and the many extortions they were perpetually putting 
into practice against all mankind. At last, after two engagements 
that cbst much blood, and two sieges that consumed much time, 
the refractory zamlndiirs were driven from their strongholds, their 
castles and habitations were destroyed, and the "country was freed 
from their incursions and eternal violence. The young Viceroy 
having rid himself of these troublesome oppressors turned his 
views towards quieting the country, tranquillizing the minds of 
the husbandmen, establishing a revenue, anjj. resuscitating the 
finances.” 


* See Notes from Muhammadan historians, by H. Blochmann, J. A. S. B* 
Vd. XL, P*rt 1, 1871. 
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During the troubled times which witnessed the decay of the 
Mughal empire and the rise of the British power, the district was 
frequently overrun by contending armies. Mustafa Khan, the 
rebellious general of All Yardi Khan, retreated there in 1744 at 
the head of his Afghan followers, with the firm assurance that he 
would ob tain the ready support of its disaffected zamlndars. A 
pitched battle ensued at Jagdispur against the foroes of the 
Governor of Bihar, which ended in the defeat of the rebel 
general’s troops and his own death. Many of his officers and 
followers fled to the hills near Sasaram, from whioh all exit 
was barred by the local zamlndars, and thence addressed piteous 
appeals to the Marathi, RaghujT Bhonsla to come to their resoue. 
The Maratha, seeing the polioy of attaching to his cause some 
thousand tried Afghan soldiers, set out from Birbhflm and, having 
forded the Son, went into the hills of Sasaram (1745 A.D.). 
After effecting a junction with the Afghans, he descended to 
the plains with an army whioh, after this addition to. its 
strength, numbered 20,000 horse, and then retired .to ArwaL 
In 1758 Sasaram agmn saw the passage of a large army. 
The Shahzada or Imperial Prince, known afterwards as the 
Emperor Shah Alam, who had been appointed by his father 
Subahdar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, had invaded Bihar wij;h a 
mixed army of Afghans and Marathas in order to establish his 
olaims to the Province. He had already invested Patna when 
the approach of Olive with a small force of 450 'Europeans 
and 2,500 sepoys forced the Mughal army to beat a hurried 
retreat to Sasaram. Thence the Shahzada moved his forces 
to the banks of .the DargautI, where he was joined by Pahlwan 
Singh, the powerful zamindar of Sasaram and Chainpur ; and 
soon afterwards he crossed the Karamnasa. Olive,* who had 
recently been made Governor of all the Company’s settlements in 
Bengal, thereupon marched from Patna against Pahlwan Singh, 
but that chieftain refused to give battle, and, after an inter- 
view with Olive at Sasaram, came to terms and disbanded bis 
troops. 

One of the earliest measures of Mir Kasim after being invest- 
ed with the Nawabship was to establish his power over this part 
of his dominions, and with this objeot he marched in 1762 with' 
a large force to Sasaram, whioh he made his head-quarters. No 
resistance, however^ was offered to him ; Pahlwan Singh and the 
other disaffected zamlndars of Bhojpur fled the country and 
took refuge with Shuja-ud-daula ; and the Naw&b took possession 

* Sair-ul- Mu t akharin, Vol. II, p. 329. 
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of their lauds, placed his own. collectors in each zamindari, and 
supported them by strong bodies of troops. Mir Kasim remained 
some time at Sasaram, visited Bohtasgarh, and then returned 
to Monghyr after taking measures to secure the tranquillity 
of the country. He put Shah Mai, the Diw&n of Bohtasgarh, 
in irons, imprisoned the Kiladar or 6ommandant of the garrisdh, 
and left bodies of troops in various parts of the district. One 
officer was placed in command of Sasaram and Chainpur ; his 
pay-master was stationed at Bhojpur with a whole brigade of 
horse and foot ; and, lastly, the infamous Somru held Buxar with 
a few regiments of Bepoys and some field-pieces. In the Sair-ul- 
Mutakharin we find a brief notioe of Somru’s management of 
Buxar, which is worthy of mention as giving an insight into both 
the state of the country and the methods of the man who was 
guilty of the massaore of the English at Patna. According to this . 
acoount, “Somru, who as the chief man of the country, had a 
right to a portion of the booties made by those famous banditti of 
the Bhojpur country, invited them all to an entertainment before 
the fort of Buxar; and as they all came whilst he was exercising 
a regiment of sepoys, he made them load with ball, and falling at 
onoe with fixed bayonets upon ’those miscreants, he put them all 
to death to the number of six hundred.” 

Subsequently, after his defeat at Udhua Nullah and the 
capture of Patna by the English in 1763, Mir Kasim fell back 
on Tilothu, and having been joined there by his zanana, who 
brought with them the treasure he had left in Bohtasgarh, he 
fied through Sasaram to the dominions of the Naw&b of Oudh. 

On his return with Shuja-ud-daula in 1764, Shah&bad was the 
first to suffer from the ravages of the invading army, which, 
we are told, burned and plundered to the distanoe of 5 or 6 kos 
in every direction, and did not leave a trace of population 
throughout the oountry they traversed. After his repulse at 
Patna, Shuja-ud-daula fell back to Buxar, where he strongly 
entrenched himself; and it was here in October 1764 that 
Major Monro advanced against him and won the decisive battle 
whioh finally made the British masters of the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal. 

The English were not left long in peaceable possession of the Chait^ 
district, as Ohait Singh, the Baja of Benares, who had for some ^beiiimi. 
time been disaffected, finally broke out in open rebellion in 1781. 

Ohait Singh’s dominions included a large tract in Shahabad, as 
his father, Balwant Singh, had seized the north-western portion 
of the district in order to consolidate his power and establish a 
strategical basis on -the south of the Ganges. With this object 
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he ’annexed in 1754 the large jpargana “ Keyra Mugror,” which 
then appertained to Shaha'bS.d, and occupied it with an overpower- 
ing force of Ms own troops and a large contingent of Marathfi 
cavalry; and in 1758 with the help of Somru he captured the 
fort of Seringah, 4 miles south of Ohausa, and expelled the Ujjain 
cMef of the Bhojpur family from that part of the country. -The 
power of Ohait Singh thus extended up to BuXar ; and for several 
years before Ms final revolt the English garrison were practically 
confined to the walls of the fort. As early as 1778 the zamindars 
in the neighbourhood of Buxar gave out publicly that the English 
would not long retain the oountry, and got possession of two 
24-pounders wMch had been sunk in a boat on its way to Chunar, 
saying that the English would not need them but they themselves 
would. In 1779 attacks were frequently made on the sepoys and 
servants of the officers at Buxar, when they ventured into Chait 
Singh’s country ; the Buxar cttaudhri,' who had the temerity to cross 
the river, was put in irons for 19 days and made to pay a fine ; and 
no redress for these grievances oould be obtained from the officers 
of the Baja. His agents were constantly employed in tampering 
with the fidelity of the sepoys of the garrison, and many of them 
deserted and took service with him. When Warren Hastings 
finally proceeded by river to Benares in 1781, Ohait Singh met'’ 
him at Buxar, accompanied by a fleet carrying 2,000 armed 
men; while the oountry along both bants of the Ganges was 
occupied by masses of troops belonging to the Baja, who was 
prepared, if necessary, to overcome the slender retinue of the 
Governor-General. The interview, however, passed off quietly; 
and Ohait Singh afterwards sought Warren Hastings in Ms 
pinnace, and throwing himself at Ms feet professed the deepest 
repentance for the past and perfect resignation to his commands. 
When Chait Singh rose in revolt shortly afterwards, there was 
little actual fighting in Shahabad. Major Orawfurd marched 
with Ms regiment from Sherghati to Akbarpur, where he out a 
road and dragged Ms guns up the Kaimur plateau ; Bikramajft 
Singh, the Baja of Bhojpur, and Ms relative Bhup Narayan of 
JagdJspur, eaoh raised and equipped a body of trpoos and marched 
with Mm ; and though large forces of the rebels occupied the 
hills, Orawfurd succeeded in getting through without molestation 
to Bijaigarh, where he had been directed to proceed in order to 
intercept Ohait Singh’s troops from Bamnagar. 

Shahabad has thenceforth had an uneventful history broken 
only by the Mutiny of 1867, when it again became the arena 
of more than one sanguinary conflict. The army was largely 
recruited from Shahabad, and here, as in Oudh, the sepoys found 
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sympathy and support ; Knar Singh, the powerful zamlndar’ of 
Jagdlspur, deolared in their favour ; and it required a long and 
tedious campaign to stamp out the rising in the district. It was 
overrun by Ehar Singh and the mutineers from Dinapore imme- 
diately after the outbreak at that station ; and Arrah, with its 
jail broken open, its convicts released and its treasury pl und ered, 
was the scene of a defence which is one of the most stirring 
episodes of the Mutiny (vide article on Arrah town). The 
mutinous sepoy regiments who had risen at Dinapore made 
straight for Shahab&d with a force 2,000 strong, and, being 
joined by Knar Singh and his levies, they marohed on Arrah. 
The small hand of Europeans stationed there shut themselves up 
in their little fortress with a faithful force of 50 Sikhs, and there 
held out for a long eight days. A relieving party of 415 
officers and men headed by Captain Dunbar proceeded in a 
steamer from Dinapore to their rescue ; but the attempt only ended 
in miserable failure. They were landed at the nearest point to 
Arrah, and pushing on through the night, they succeeded in 
getting almost into the suburbs of the town by midnight without 
meeting any of the enemy. They appear to have been confident 
jhat their advance would not be opposed ; although the moon 
set at eleven o’clock and it was pitch dark, no soouts were sent 
forward; and marching carelessly on they fell blindly into an 
ambuscade. Suddenly* tremendous fire was poured in on them 
from a thiok mango-grove by the side.of the road ; Dunbar himsmlf 
fell with a large number of his men at the first volley ; and the 
survivors fired helplessly into space or into one another. At last, 
an officer got hold of a bugler and had the assembly called in a 
field close by. Here the nien gathered together and found some 
shelter in a small tank, but their white summer uniforms made 
them an easy target for the mutineers, who, concealing themselves 
behind walls and trees, were safe from the random fire of the 
Europeans and shot them down at their leisure. At daybreak 
it was decided to retire to the river from which they had started, 
but the retreat soon degenerated into a rout. Eor a long 15 
miles they struggled on under a hot fire, as the ditches, jungle, 
houses, and in fact all the places of cover along the road were 
lined with the rebels. Man after man dropped down ;,they could 
see no enemy, only puffs of smoke ; and when the troops tried to ' 
charge, the mutineers, safe in ambush, laughed at their impotent 
rage. At last, they reached the river, only to find their boats 
stranded ; and the exhausted soldiers had to stand huddled on the 
bank, exposed to the pitiless fire of their pursuers until they could 
be got off. Many were shot as* they tried to cross the stream; 
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others, who plunged in to escape the enemy’s fire, were drowned ; 
and only a sorry r emn ant reached the steamer which was waiting 
to cany th e m hack to Dinapore. Had not the ammunition of 
the insu rgents run short, hardly a man would have escaped ; and, 
as it was, out of the 415 men who left Dinapore, 150 were killed, 
and of the survivors only about* 50 escaped unwounded. But 
disastrous as was their retreat, it was redeemed by individual acts 
of heroism. Mi. Boss Mangles, of the Indian Civil Service, 
carried a wounded soldier the last 5 miles of the way till he 
reached the stream, and then swam with bis helpless burden to a 
boat. Mr . McDonell of the same service was in a boat which 
drifted helplessly back into the bank every time it was pushed off, 
as the rebels had taken away the oars and lashed the rudder. The 
thirfy-five soldiers in the boat were sheltered from fire by the 
usual thatch covering, but while the rudder was fixed, they 
remained at the mercy of the enemy. At this crisis, McDonell, 
though himself wounded, stepped out of the shelter, climbed on to 
the roof of the boat, perched himself on the rudder, and cutting 
the lashings under a hail of bullets, succeeded in getting the boat 
under way. Both these civilians received the Victoria Cross as a 
reward for their bravery. 

In the meantime, the little garrison at Arrak, who hacf 
listened eagerly to the sound of firing, and, hearing it die away, 
knew that the attempt to relieve them had failed, gallantly held 
out against the hordes which invested their diminutive fortress. 
Help, however, was soon to come from an unexpected source. 
Major Vincent Eyre of the Bengal Artillery, while steaming up 
the Ganges with his horse battery of 6 guns and a company of 
European gumnerB, touohed at Buxar en route for Ghazlpur, and 
heard that the Europeans at Arrah were besieged. He imme- 
diately landed, and taking with him 150 men of the 5th 
Fusiliers, a few mounted volunteers, and three guns with 34 
artillery men, started for Arrah on the 30th July. Bain had 
been falling for some weeks, and the country was well nigh 
impassable ; the guns had to be drawn by bullocks taken from 
the* plough ; and slow progress was made. On the 1st August 
the dismal tidings came from Dinapore that the detachment 
sent to relieve Arrah had been repulsed with the loss of half 
their number ; but Eyre determined to push on, and after 2 days* 
hard marching he arrived at Bibiganj, where the enemy had 
destroyed a bridge over a deep stream, which forced Mm to make 
a flank movement to get clear of the railway embankment. Here, 
at Gujrajganj, he met the forces of Kuar Singh, and after a sharp 
engagement dispersed them with a bayonet charge. They never 
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rallied ; and Eyre marched straight into Arrah, where he arrived 
on the morning of the 3rd August, and relieved the little garrison. 
After resting his men, he determined to pursue the old Rajput 
to his jungle fastness at Jagdispur. Having been reinforced by 
200 men of the 10th Foot and 100 of Rattray’s Sikhs, Eyre 
marched from Arrah, and on the 11th August arrived before 
Jagdispur, where the rebel chief had stored a vast amount of 
grain, enough, it is said, to feed an army of 20,000 men for six 
months, and had also established a manufactory of arms and 
ammunition. After some jungle-fighting, the stronghold was 
captured ; the grain was redistributed among the villagers from 
whom it had been forcibly taken ; and the principal b uilding s were 
blown up. Kuar Singh himself fled towards Sasaram, with 
some mutineers of the 40th Regiment, and then passed on to 
Banda, Cawnpore and Lucknow. 

In April 1858, however, defeated at Azlmgarh and bimanlf 
wounded and dying, he again crossed into Shahabad and took 
shelter at Jagdispur; the British detachment which marched 
against him from Arrah suffered a disastrous repulse with the 
loss of guns and ammunition; and though Kuar Singh him- 
self died a few days afterwards, his followers maintained their 
footing in the district under his brother Amar Singh. Reinforced . 
not only from across the Ganges but also from the discontented 
sepoy population of the district itself, hopeless of ul tima te 
success and thereby rendered more desperate, aided by its 
position in dense jungles and the intense heat of the sun, the 
rebel force long held its ground under the bold and determined 
leadership -of Amar Singh, and resisted all .attempts at dislodge- 
ment. Marauding bands scoured the country ; and on account of 
its exposed state, the establishment at Arrah had to be moved 
to Buxar on the abandonment of Gorakhpur. Sasaram was 
attacked and plundered by 2,000 of the insurgents ; Rohtas and 
its neighbourhood were infested by a considerable force of 
mutineers ; and another rebel leader with a band of Bhojpur 
men openly made grants to his followers and gave out that the 
British rule was at an end. The extensive jungles round Jagdis- 
pur afforded the rebels a safe refuge, and discharged sepoys 
and bad characters from the surrounding districts swelled their 
numbers ; but their rule was one of terror, and they maintained 
their position and obtained supplies by a system of uncompro- 
mising severity and barbarity. The following account, which 
has been condensed from Holmes’ History of the Indian Mutiny, 
gives a description of the last stand made by the insurgents and 
of their final subjugation. 
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On tearing the news of the defeat of the Arrah foroe at 
J agdispur, General Sir Edward Lugard hastened to Sh&habad from 
Azimgarh and at onoe began to make the most strenuous efforts to 
subdue the rebels. His great difficulty was to get at them. The 
jungle, through whioh they oould easily thread their way, offered 
a serious obstaole to the movements of his unwieldy columns. Hi a 
soldiers, therefore, working like coolies in the suffocating heat, 
cut roads through the tangled maze*. Again and again they 
brought parties of the rebels to aotion, and invariably defeated 
them. But the rebels ran away as often as they were attacked, 
and simply did their best to annoy their opponents by doing 
as much damage and making as great a disturbance as they 
could. By the middle of June Lugard was bo exhausted by 
the hardships, the fatigue, and the anxiety whioh he had under- 
gone, that he was obliged to resign his command and go home. 

All through the sweltering summer months the wretched 
struggle dragged on. Douglas, who succeeded Lugard, had 
7,000 men under his command, and he spared neither himsal-f 
nor them ; but it was all that he could do to keep the insurrection 
within bounds ; the country was so sodden by the rains that 
operations • on a large scale were for the time impossible ; and 
he was obliged to wait until the return of the dry season should 
enable him to execute his plans for hunting down his enemies. 
Yet he oould give his weary soldiers no rest ; for the Grand 
Trunk Road had to be guarded, and numerous petty expeditions 
had to be undertaken. The men of one regiment were so ill that 
they oould hardly eat or sleep ; and the most robust suffered 
from the alternation of scorching suns and drenching showers. 
Meanwhile the rebels were practically masters of Shahabad. 
Breaking up into small parties, they roamed over the country, * 
maintaining themselves by plunder, and wreaking savage 
vengeance on all who refused to help them. One party 
made* a raid upon Gay a, burst open the gaol, and released 
the prisoners. Another swooped down upon Arrah, and fired 
a number of bungalows. Placards appeared, offering rewards 
for the heads of the English officials. At last, however, the 
time came for Douglas to execute his plan. Dividing his foroe 
into seven columns, he arranged that four should move from 
Buxax, driving the rebels before them towards Jagdlspur, and 
with a fifth, whioh was in the neighbourhood of Sasaram, form a 
connected line from the Ganges to the Son, and thus hem in the 
western and southern sides of the jungle, while two others ‘should 
hem it in on the east. As the Ganges bounded it on the north, the 
rebels would be compassed in on every side, and must surrender. 
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On the 13th of October the columns began to move, and 
every hour' the ring within whioh the rebels were confined 
became smaller. On the 15th all the columns were within a short 
distance of the jungle ; and Douglas issued orders to his 
oommanders to close simultan&ously on to it. But one column 
was delayed for some hours by a sudden inundation; and the 
rebels, promptly seizing the opportunity, rushed out of the jungle, 
and struck eastwards with the objeot of crossing the Son. 

Major Sir Henry Havelock then suggested that the one way to 
neutralize the advantage whioh the rebels derived from their 
superior speed would be to pursue them with mounted infantry 
armed with Enfield rifles, who would be able to overtake them 
and keep them engaged until a supporting force should come 
up and annihilate them. Douglas approved of the idea, and at 
8 o’clock on the night of the 18th, Havelock set out from the^ 
neighbourhood of Jagdispur with 60 mounted infantry, under 
orders to make for Arrah, and thence move up the left bank of 
the Son. A force of cavalry followed him ; and at 10 o’clock 
an infantry column was despatched, and pursued a course parallel 
with and north of the rebels’ line of flight. Douglas hidself, 
with another infantry column, marched for Arrah at daybreak. 
Within a few hours the rebels found themselves headed, and 
turned round and fled southwards. Their pursuers dogged theta. 
The country was flooded, and the mounted infantry were up to 
their saddles in water ; but the rebels were going at a terrific 
pace, and, though the horses rapidly became exhausted, the 
chase had to be maintained. On the afternoon of the following 
day, Havelock overtook the rear-guard of .the fugitives, drove 
them into a village, and shut them up in it until an infantry 
column oame up to his aid. Three hundred of the rebels were 
soon destroyed. Two hundred more darted out of the village, 
and made a desperate effort to rejoin their comrades, but were 
hunted down, and shot or sabred. The main body fled* on, 
doubling again and again like hares. Still the mounted infantry 
kept up the chase ; but numbers of horses dropped down dead, 
and every villager whom Havelock questioned' about the direction 
which the fugitives had taken lied. On the evening of the 
23rd he got within a few hundred yards of them ; but the horses 
were too tired to be able to pass them ; and though sorely 
harassed by the rifles of their pursuers, they succeeded in escap- 
ing into the Kaimur hills. 

But there was ' still no res* for them or for the British. It 
was an axiom of the Commander-in-Ohief that no district could be 
regarded as subdued while a single armed rebel remained within 
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it. He therefore ordered Douglas to dislodge the fugitives 
from their new asylum. The undertaking involved extraordinary 
toil and hardship. The hills were covered with dense jungle and 
huge boulders, which greatly impeded the progress of the oolumns. 
In many plaoes the ground was so slippery that the baggage 
animals fell down. Still Douglas persevered. At midnight on the 
24th of November, he saw fires burning some way off in the 
jungle. As silently as deer-stalkers the troops kept along till, 
when they were within 50 yards of the fires, a few figures rose 
and moved off. The troops oharged. The rebels stole down the 
hills, entered the plains, and tried to cross the Ganges But the 
captains of some steamers which were patrolling the river opened 
fire upon them, and sent them flying from the bank. Their 
spirit was now at last broken. They no longer attempted to 
(preserve their organization. The leaders fled for their lives. The 
rest skulked off by twos and threes to their homes ; and, before 
the dose of the year, peace was restored to the land. 

Shahabad presents a great oontrast to the neighbouring district 
of Gaya in the absence of the Buddhist images and temples which 
are so numerous in that part of ancient Magadha. In the greater 
part of the Gaya district collections of ancient statuary, grouped 
under the village pipal tree and frequently including Buddhist 
sculptures, are a oommon sight ; but as soon as the Son is crossed, 
they almost entirely disappear, and with the exception of the 
Asoka inscription at Sasaram, there is a notioeable absenoe of 
Buddhist remains. Anoient Hindu relics are almost as rare, the 
oldest building being the Mundeswari temple ; and though there 
are numerous Brahmanioal temples, such as those at Baidyanath 
and Deo Barunarak, few belong to a very early period. The 
Muhammadans have left far grander monuments to bear witness 
to their power than the Hindu rulers of the district ; and the 
finest structures now extant belong to the Suri dynasty or the 
Mughal period, suoh as the magnificent specimens of sepulchral 
architecture at Sasaram and Chainpur and the interesting hill 
forts of Bohtas and Shergarh. The principal buildings of 
archaeological or historical interest are described in Chapter XV. 


f 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Shahabad was ' one of the distriots statistically surveyed by general 
D r. B uchanan’ Hamilton in the. beginning of the 19th century, chabao- 
when the boundaries were much the same as at present, exoept * * ‘ 

fhnt. a portion of Mirzapur projected mto it across the Karam- po puia- 
nasa, and a long narrow strip of land, now lying in the district of tion - 
Gh&zipur between the Ganges and Gogra, was included in it.. 

He es tima ted the area at 4,087 square miles, with a population of 
1,419,520 souls, giving an average density of 347 to the square 
mile. In 1849, a return based upon the survey of 1844-46 
showed the area as 4,404 square miles, and the population as 
1,602,274 or 364 per square mile. The first regular census was 
in 1872, when the enumeration disclosed a total population 
of 1,723,974 persons ; the area was taken at 4,385 square miles, 
and the average density *of the population was 393 persons 
per square mil e. The population of the district as at present 
constituted was then 1,710,471, and by the census of 1881 it had 
increased- to 1,949,900. During the next 10 years there was a 
further growth amounting to 5*8 per cent., and in 1891 the 
population was returned as 2,060,579 persons; the increase 
shown in these two decades being largely due to the development 
of cultivation and the influx of immigrants caused by the opening 
of the Son Canals. This growth of population was, however, not 
and the census of 1901 showed a decline, the number of 
inhabitants recorded being 1,962,696 persons. The principal 
statistics of this oensus will be found in the statistical Appendix. 

The de cre ase was in great part due to two causes : the out- Census of 
break of plague at the time of the oensus and the general un- 1001 - 
he althiness of the district. Shahabad had escaped the ravages of 
plague until shortly before the census, when it broke out in the 
head-quarters station. The outbreak was not a severe one and 
the number of deaths reported was small, but the alarm which 
the plague epidemic created was sufficient to drive to their houses 
most of the temporary settlers in the district; and in the event 
only 26,877 foreign-bom males were found in Shahab&d, as com«i 
pared mth 73,184 ten years previously.' This loss of temporary 
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settlers affeoted the results of the enumeration, considerably, 
more especially as the increase of population in 1891 was very 
largely accounted for by immigration. It is a noticeable fact that 
in the Arrah thana alone, which in that year returned an increase 
of 12 per oent., as many as 6"6 per cent, of the population were 
immigrants from other districts ; and, if immigrants are excluded, 
the district actually lost as a whole rather than gained in the 
deoade ending in 1891, a fact due to the persistent fever which 
was never absent since the year 1879. During the next deoade 
the district maintained its reputation for unhealthiness, it was 
visited by famine , and fever continued to cause great mortality. 
It is not altogether surprising, therefore, that these adverse 
conditions resulted in a deorease in the population amounting to 
97,883 or 4*7 per oent. The falling off was most marked in the 
.Bhabua sub-division, where it was due to the unhealthiness of the 
climate and to the migration of the people to more favoured 
parts of the distriot, especially during the famine of 1896-97. 
Elsewhere the decrease was greatest in the Arrah thana, where it 
may be wholly ascribed to the exodus on account of the plague. 
The only thanas that gained ground were Sasaram, Bikramganj 
and Dehrt, three of the four police oirdes forming the Sasaram 
sub-division ; the area under .irrigation is greater here than in 
other parts of the district, and the construction of the Mughalsarai- 
Gaya Railway also caused an influx of labour into portions of the 
tract. On the other hand, Piru thana in the head-quarters sub- 
division, which borders on this tract and which also has a plentiful 
supply of canal water, was praoticaily stationary. 

Density of In. the distriot as a whole there are 449 persons to the square 
pop* 1 *- xuile, as compared with the average of 400 per square mile 
for the whole of Bengal, and of 653 for the Patna Division ; the 
density of the population in Shahab&d is, in fact, less than m 
.any other distriot in the Division except Gaya, (437 per square 
mile). It varies considerably in different parts ; it is greatest in 
the rich and highly, cultivated tracts to the north and north-east, 
where the people are prosperous and well-to-do; but decreases 
towards the south and south-east, where a large area is covered by 
the Kaimur hills, which afford but soanty space for cultivation and 
support a sparse population thinly scattered over the plateau. 
These factors result in a marked variation between the northern 
and southern sub-divisions, as those of Sas&ram and Bhabua 
support less than half of the number of persons to the square mile 
which the more fertile areas in the head-quarters and Buxar 
sub-divisions maintain. Statistics of the population appear in 
the separate Appendix, from which it will be seen that the 
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pressure of the population on the land is greatest in the Arrah 
thana, where there is the enormous number of 890 persons to the 
square mile, and that the minimum is reached in the thinly 
populated tract comprised in the Bhabua th5na, whioh with 181 
persons to the square mile is more sparsely inhabited than any 
traot in South Bihar. 

Emigration to the Colonies is more popular in Sha.h5.bad than Migration.' 
elsewhere in Bengal, and during the decade ending in 1901 it 
supplied nearly ha lf of the emigrants from the Province. The 
volume of such permanent migration is, however, small; the total 
number of emigrants in these 10 years was only 7,633; out 
of 1,170 persons registered in Shahabad in the last year of the 
decade only 543 were natives of the distriot; and in 1904 the 
number of emigrants registered was as low as 240. On the other 
hand, a considerable number find their way to the labour districts 
of Assam, and in 1901 that Province contained over 15,000 
emigrants from Shahabad. The interchange of population with 
the contiguous districts of the United Provinces leaves the number 
of its inhabitants practically unchanged ; at the last census 42,183 
natives of Bahia, GhSzipur, Benares and Mirzapur were residing 
in* Shahabad, while the number of emigrants enumerated in those 
4 districts was 42,880. There is a similar ebb and flow between 
Shahabad and the adjoining districts in Bengal ; it loses slightly 
to Palamau, but gains from the South Bihar districts; and the 
balance is on the whole in its favour, as the immigrants at the 
last census numbered 36,815 and the emigrants only 23,206. 

As regards more distant places in Bengal, the emigrants are far 
more numerous, numbering 77,856 as compared with 3,560 
immigrants. Many inhabitants of Shahabad seek service of 
different kinds in Lower Bengal; they are greatly in demand 
all over the Province as zamindars’ peons and clubmen; and 
large numbers migrate during the winter months in search of 
field-work. They are specially numerous in Pumea, North 
Bengal, Dacca and Calcutta; and in 1901 altogether 15,090 
emigrants were enumerated in the metropolis, 10,300 of these 
being males. 

Sh5.h5.b5d, is distinctly an agricultural district; and of the Town* 
total population only 6 per cent, live in urban areas, the remainder “ft 
of the i nhab i tant s .congregating in 5,515 villages. There are 
only six towns, Arrah, Bhabu5, Buxar, Dumraon, Jagdlspue and 
Sasaram, with an • aggregate population of 118,106 ; and Arrah 
alone accounts for about two-fifths of the whole number. At the 
last census all the towns, except Sasaram, showed a decrease, 
whioh was, however, very slight in the case of Arrah and was 
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probably due to the appearance of plague there shortly before 
the enumeration. In BhabuS the decrease ■was heavy,- and that 
town has now only about the same number of inhabitants as 
in 1881. 

Sex and In common with other Bihar districts, Shahabad has a marked 
age. excess of females over males, there being 1,096 females to every 
tfrmigflnd males, a ratio higher than elsewhere in the districts 
lying south of the Ganges. The proportion of unmarried persons is 
also higher than in any of the latter districts, viz., 428 out of 1,000 
males and 296 out of every thousand females. In spite of the 
large number of emigrants from the distriot, the mean age of the 
population is higher than in other parts of the Province, exoept in 
Central Bengal. This is only what is to be expeoted in a declining 
population where births are comparatively few in number: and 
having regard to the decrease in the population which has taken 
place, the wonder is that the average age has not risen to a higher 
figure. 

Public The health of the people is dealt with in Chapter IY, and 
health, ft suffice here to say that even in the villages the tendency 
of the people is towards aggregation, and that instead of living 
in hamlets, eaoh nestling within its own belt of trees, as in 
Bengal, they duster in olosely packed villages, usually consisting 
of a main street with narrow and ill-ventilated side laneB. 
The sanitary conditions are extremely primitive, while the apathy 
of the people and the unwholesome habits to which they are 
rooted render the task of village sanitation on any appreciable 
scale most diffioult. In the towns, matters are better, as a regular 
system of conservancy is kept up; but none of them exoept Arrah 
have a pure water-supply, and none possess adequate drainage. 
Like the villages, they suffer from crowded and badly aligned 
Mocks of houses interseoted by narrow lanes, and the mortality 
from plague, dysentery and cholera is generally greater than in 
the rural areas. 

Ednca- The education of the people is referred to in Chapter XIV, 
10fl ' from which it will be seen that they are backward in this respect, 
especially in tbe south of the distriot. 

language. The vernacular current over the whole district is the dialect of 
Bibiri Hindi called Bhojpuri,* after the pargana of Bhojpur, which 
. Was iennerly the centre of the power of theDumraon Bfij. This 
dialect, which is spoken by 1,901,353 persons in the district, has 
been characterized as a handy article made for current use, not too 
much encumbered by grammatical subtleties, and suitable to an 

•For a full account of Bhojpuri, see Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, 
Tol. V, from 'which: this sketch of the dialect has been condensed. 
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alert and active people. Iu contrast with, the Maithill dialect, it 
pronounces the vowel a with the clear sharp-out acoent heard all 
over central Hindustan; and on the other hand it possesses a long 
drawled vowel d which gives a tone to the whole language. The 
form current in Shahabad is the standard Bhojpuri. which* 
exhibits a local peculiarity in preferring the letter r to t in the 
conjugation of the auxiliary verb ( e.g bare, he is, instead of 
bate ). Bhojpuri has scarcely any indigenous literature, though 
a few books have b&en printed in it, and numerous songs are 
current, such as the epic of the cowherd Lorik, and what Dr. 
Grierson calls the Bhojpuri National Anthem, i.e., the song of the 
stick, in which the many virtues of the lath i are rehearsed. The 
character in general use in writing Bhojpuri is the Kaithi, but the 
Devanagari is also used by the educated classes. There is an old 
belief that the Kharwars in the south speak a separate sub-dialect, 
but examination has shown that their language is the same as the 
ordinary Bhojpuri of the district. 

Muhammadans and Kayasths mostly speak the Awadhi dialect 
of Eastern Hindi (literally the language of Oudh) ; and Dr. 
Grierson considers that this is possibly an example of the survival 
of the influence of the former Muhammadan court of Lucknow. 

It is estimated that in Shahabad 137,000 persons speak Awadhi; 
and this dialect is also commonly used as a sort of language of 
politeness by the rustics who have picked it up from their Musal- 
man friends and imagine it to be the Hindustani of polite society. 

The Devanagari and the Kaithi characters are both used in 
writing Awadhi; and the Persian character is also occasionally 
used by the educated classes. 

The occupations of the people are discussed in Chapter IX, Ocenp*. 
which shows that the great majority are dependent for their fclons * 
livelihood on agriculture. 

By religion, nearly 93 per cent, of the population are Hindus beli- 
(1,819,641) and practically all the remainder are Muhammadans GI03srs * 
(142,213). The latter are relatively less numerous than in any ^ dus 
other district in Bihar, forming only 7*25 per cent, of the popu- Muham* 
lation, a result hardly to be expected considering the strong foot- madanfi * 
mg they acquired in the south. Here a number of Rajputs and 
other Hindu castes turned Musalman, some being made converts 
by force and others finding substantial advantages in voluntarily 
embracing Islam. Such Muhammadans are not uncommon in 
several villages in Chainpnr, where they still practise many Hindu 
customs. The chief centre of the Muhammadans is in Sasar&m 
town, where they account for over 42 per cent, of the population. 

Many of them are Pathans, who are probably descended from the 
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members of the household of Hasan Sur Shah and Sher Shah, but 
there were Muhammadans in the town long before this period and 
the ancestors of the Sajjada-nashin were fakirs there at a much 
earlier time. The leading Muhammadan families are, however, 
immigrants of a comparatively recent date. The Ohaudhris of 
Arrah are, it is true, said to have settled there in the time of 
Firoz Shah, but other families have come into Shahabad at a far 
later time, as after the fall of Delhi- in 1759 there was an influx 
of members of the Muhammadan nobility attached to the Mughal 
court who retired with their followers to the j&girs they held in 
this distriot. 

Christians. There are only 375 Christians, mostly of European and Eura- 
sian descent. A congregation of about 50 Native Christians is 
attached to the only mission working in the distriot, the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission of Ranchi. This mission has a 
branch at Buxar, where a German minister educates native orphans 
and conducts evangelistic work. 

Jains. Except for a few Brahmos, the only other religion represented 

at the oensus was that of the Jains, who number in all 449 and who 
are almost entirely confined to the town of Arrah. It may, how- 
ever, be questioned whether the Agraharis* in Sasaram should not 

Sikhs. have been recorded as Sikhs by religion. This is a caste following 
the trade of doth and grain merchants, which is divided into two 
classes, known as the Singh Agraharis and the Munria Agra.ha.-mH 
The former, who number about 600 persons, profess to be follow- 
ers of the Guru Govind Singh, revere the Grantb, and regard it 
as an essential of their religion to keep the outward signs of 
Sikhism. In this belief, they abstain from tobacoo, keep their hair 
and beard unshorn, wear the iron karad or bracelet, the wooden 
Jcanga or comb, and the kachh or short drawers. The other sect, 
the Munrias, who axe numerically insignificant, are followers of 
Ninak, revere his Granth and shave like other Hindus. The 
Agraharis say they h£ve been settled in Sasaram for 14 or 15 
generations, and point to the north as their original home. They 
still observe a form of initiation for outsiders, like the pahul or 
amrit of orthodox Sikhs, whioh they call kh&nda amrit chakhao or 
ehama amrii ohakhao, and they also keep up the ceremony of kara 
parshad or the Sikh rite of communion. 

Rhii&i- In recent years the only religious movements of any note 

S "* occurred in 1893-94, when there was an outburst of religious excite- 
ment whioh found expression in the anti-kine-killing agitation, 


• See the Agraharis of Sasaram, by L. S. S, O’Malley, J. A. S. B., Vol. LXXTII, 
Part III, 1904. ' 
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the ploughmen’s begging movement and the tree-daubing mys- Anti-kine- 
tery. The first movement appears to have been due to the ^i^ on# 
activity of the Gorakshin! Sabhas or associations for the protection 
of cattle. These societies, the legitimate object of which is the 
care of diseased, aged and otherwise useless cattle, started a 
crusade against the killing of kine, sent out emissaries to preach 
their doctrines, and collected subscriptions to further their objects. 

The relations between Hindus and Muhammadans soon became 
severely strained, and in various parts of the district the feeling 
aroused among the former manifested itself in the rescue of cattle 
from Muhammadans and in objections to their slaughtering cattle 
and selling the meat. The climax of popular excitement was 
finally reached at the end of August 1893, when two very serious 
riots occurred at Koath in the Sasaram sub-division* In the first 
of these a large concourse of Hindus assembled from the neighbour- 
ing villages and made a raid on the Muhammadan butchers of 
Koath, who were charged with having caught and slaughtered a 
Brahmani bull. In revenge for this outrage, the Muhammadans 
made an attack on the Hindu quarter, in the course of which 
guns were used and several persons were severely injured. The 
facts proved at the trials which ensued and in the course of a 
subsequent local enquiry showed that a large number of villages 
for several miles round Koath were either directly implicated or 
were in such a disturbed state as to necessitate measures for 
preserving the peace ; and a large body of additional police was 
accordingly quartered for one year in Koath and 46 other 
villages. 

The ploughmen’s begging movement, or as it should more piough- 
properly be called the Mahadeo pfija * was a curious exhibition of “ en> ? 
religious feeling which occurred soon afterwards. All ploughmen, movement* 
the story goes, were obliged to give their cattle three days’ rest, 
and go round the neighbouring villages begging. With the 
proceeds three wheaten cakes were prepared— one for the plough- 
man himself, one for his cattle, while the third had to be 
buried under their stalls. This penance was performed by the 
people in oonsequence of a rumour that the god Mahadeo had 
imposed it to expiate the sin committed by the agricultural com- 
munity in overworking their cattle. From a note furnished by 
Mr. 0. A. Oldham, i.c.s., who was Sub-dirisional Officer of 
Buxar at the time, it appears that the origin of the movement in 
this distriot was a rumour that a man was ploughing a field when 
Mahadeo appeared to him in the form of a Brahman and warned 
him not to plough except with four oxen. The ploughman replied 
tKat it was not his business to say how many oxen should be 
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used, but the business of his master. The man’s master, who 
appears to have been consulted, deolined to allow four oxen 
for one plough; and the ploughman then went on with his 
plo u ghing . Mahadeo again appeared to him in the same guise, 
and a&ked Tiim to look behind him. As he did so, he noticed 
that his plough and pair of oxen had disappeared, and he himself 
became suddenly blind. The story went on that Mahadeo next 
appeared to his master in a dream, warning him that he must use 
four oxen to a plough, or use three, but only plough up to midday. 
Mahadeo also exhorted him to be more attentive to his worship 
in future, and prescribed the following puja as a penance. He 
was to go round the country-side begging for 2J months before 
the Holi festival carrying a ploughshare, and for 2£[months after 
the Holi carrying the juath or yoke, and after the Chaitnomi a 
henga or harrow. He was to break his waist-string, take one 
Gorakhpuri pice with him, and beg ten other such pice. From 
the ten pice obtained by begging he was to spend one pice in 
purchasing anew waist-string; one pice was to be spent on ghl 
for hom; one pice to be given to a Brahman as duk&hlna; and 
the remaining pice were to be spent on flour, with whioh three 
chapatis were to be made in the cowshed. One of these chapatk 
he was to eat himself; the second he was to bury in the cowsbM, 
and the third he was to give to one of his oxen to eat. 

Though the alleged appearance of Mahadeo was said to have 
taken place only a day before, people flocked in to bathe in the 
Ganges from all sides of the sub-division, from places twenty and 
thirty miles away in different directions, showing that the rumour 
had been spread from village to village with marvellous rapidity. 
One of the most remarkable ieatures of this puja was the scrupu- 
lous care with whioh for some weeks the people continued to 
carry out the orders whioh they supposed had been given them 
by their god. The, remarkably elaborate nature of this penance 
gives reason, however, to suppose that it had been carefully 
thought out, and its inception and spread among the villagers 
has. been attributed to the efforts of those interested in the 
Gorakshin! agitation to keep the movement afloat. 

The tree- Tree-daubing was another widespread movement, the meaning 
myiteiy. ^ioh still affords ground for speculation. By the most reli- 
able reports it commenced about the latter end of February 1894 
in the north-east comer of BihSr in the neighbourhood of the 
Janakpur shrine, whioh lies across the border in Nepal. The 
movement consisted in marking trees with daubs of mud, in 
which were stuck hairs of different animals, buffaloes’ hair and 
pigs’ bristles predominating. It slowly spread through the 
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Grangetic districts, eastwards into Bhagalpur and Pumea, and 
westwards through many of the districts of the United Provinces* 

It appeared in a few places in this district, where it was traced in 
several instances to wandering gangs of sadhus, As an explanation 
of the movement, it was suggested at the time that the sign was 
intended as an advertisement of the shrine of Janakpur; and this 
view was accepted officially. 

The following account of the character of the people is Chabao- 
taken from Dr. Grierson’s Iinguistio Survey of India “ The the 
B hojpuri-speaking country is inhabited by a people curiously PE0PIE * 
different from the others who speak Bihari dialects. They 
form the fighting nation of Hindustan. An alert and active 
nationality, with few scruples and considerable abilities, dearly 
loving a fight for fighting’s sake, they have spread all over 
Aryan India, each man ready to carve his fortune out of any 
opportunity which may present itself to him. They furnish a 
rich mine of recruitment to the Hindustani army, and, on the 
other hand, they took a prominent part in the Mutiny of 1857, 

As fond as an Irishman is of a stick, the long-honed, stalwart 
Bhojpuri, with his staff in hand, is a familiar object striding 
over fields far from his home. Thousands of them have emigrated 
to British Colonies and have returned rich men ; every year still 
larger numbers wander over Northern Bengal and seek employ- 
ment, either honestly, as jpdtffe’-bearers, or otherwise as dacoits. 

Every Bengal zamindclr keeps a posse of these men, euphemisti- 
cally termed darwdns , to keep his tenants in order. Calcutta, 
where they are employed, and feared, by the less heroio natives 
of Bengal, is full of them.” 

. The numbers and distribution of the oastes exceeding 25,000 
persons are given in the Appendix. The most numerous Hindu 
oastes are the Ahirs, Brahmans, .Rajputs, Koiris and Cham&rs, 
these five castes accounting between them for nearly half of the 
total population. 

Numerically the strongest caste is that of the Ahirs or Go&lis, Ahirs. 
who number 255,781 persons, or 13 per cent, of the inhabitants of 
the district. Their hereditary occupation is that of herdsmen, but 
with this they combine cultivation, and a large number have given 
up pastoral pursuits altogether and are only tillers of the soil. 

They have attained an unenviable reputation as cattle-lifters and 
furnish more than their proper <piota of the jail population. They 
predominate in the Arrah th&na, where there are nearly 50,000 
members of the caste. 

Next in order come the Brahmans, who with 207,071 persons Brahmans, 
account for over one-tenth of the population. They are most 
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numerous in the Dumraon thana, where they number nearly 
40,000 ; but the Brahman has a home in every hamlet as a family 
priest presiding over the worship and social oeremonies of the 
village co mmunit y. They are maintained by their religious 
olients (jajmana), but great numbers have taken to agrioulture and 
derive their livelihood from the land. 

Bsjputs. The RajputB, who are nearly as numerous (206,937), are 
perhaps the most interesting of all the oastes found in this district ; 
they are found in larger numbers here than in any other district 
in Bengal except Saran, and are largely the descendants of the 
early conquerors of Shahabad. There seems no doubt that 
Rajputs from Ujjain in Malwa overcame the Oheros, who had 
established their rule after the downfall of the Gupta dynasty ; 
Raja Bhoj is credited with having subdued them over a large part 
of the country and with having brought the pargana of Bhojpur 
under hisoontrol; and the family records of the Rajas of the 
Harihobans clan, who formerly ruled at Bihia, notice a conflict 
between their chiefs and the Cheros which lasted for hundreds of 
years and finally terminated in favour of the Rajputs. The 
Maharajas of Dumraon are Ujjain Rajputs, and a number of the 
zamindars in this district belong to the same sub-caste and are 
descendants of the immigrant Rajputs who conquered the Oheros. 
Shortly after the Muhammadan invasion three Ujjain sardars are 
frequently mentioned in the distriot annals, viz., those of Jagdis- 
pur, Dumraon and Buxar ; and for a long time they maintained 
themselves with the state and power of small potentates. Another 
important sub- caste is the Raj Kuar, of which the Raja of Bhag- 
wanpur is one of the leading representatives. The family tradition 
relates that his ancestor was one of the sons of a Raja of Sikri 
in the United Provinces who quarrelled and agreed to separate, 
one moving north-west to Jampm, while another came to Shahabad 
and settled in Ohainpur and afterwards in Bhagwanpur. As a 
result of this settlement, the Savars or Suirs, who were then 
established in the Bhabua sub-division, are said to have been forced 
to retire southwards and eastwards. There are many other sub- 
castes of Rajputs, all of whom appear to have migrated from the 
north-west, the Besains saying that they oame from Majhauli- 
Barikpur to the west of Mirzapur and the Bais from Baiswara near 
Lucknow ; they appear to have begun to immigrate not legs than 
300 years ago and to have oome in a peaceable manner. They 
farmed a large portion of the East India Company’s forces, and 
supplied some of its best soldiers to the sepoy army. Bu chanan 
Hamilton estimated that at least 12,000 sepoys were natives of this 
district, and many of them wexe given -grants of land in lieu of 
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pension, now generally known as “Inglis” or “ Arazi line,” on 
which. their descendants are still settled. The presence in the 
native army of a large proportion of Shahabad Rajputs was one of 
the ohief causes whioh rendered this the most disaffeoted district in 
Bengal during the Mutiny; among those slain at the battle of 
G-ujr&jganj just before the relief of Arrah were found the sepoys 
of nine different regiments ; and it is well known that the Rajputs 
of his own district formed the bulk of Knar Singh’s mutineers. 

They have now taken to more peaoeable pursuits, and though they 
still furnish some recruits for the native army, they are also 
found all over Bengal serving as peons, policemen and darwam. 

In the district itself they are usually land owners and cultivators, 
and in many cases occupy whole villages. 

Though not so strong numerically (82,834), the Babbans, or Bstbana 
Bhuinhars as they call themselves, may be mentioned here, 
as they rank on nearly the same level as the two castes just 
mentioned and are one of the most important castes in the district. 
Various traditions as to their origin axe current. One is to the 
effect that they are descended from Brahmans who took to agri- 
cultural pursuits, and one of the titles they claim is zamindar 
Brahman. Another local legend declares that they were ori gina lly 
drummers to Ravana, King of Lanka. Vet another is that 
Jarasandha, king of Magadha, offered a great sacrifice at which a 
lakh and a quarter of Brahmans were required to be present. 

The Dlwan did his best to meet the demand, but was driven to eke 
out the local supply by distributing sacred threads among members 
of the lower castes and palming them off on the king as genuine 
Brahmans. Jaxasandha’s suspicions being roused by the odd 
appearance of some of the guests, the Diwan was compelled to 
guarantee their respectability by eating the food whioh they had 
looked ; while the Brahmans thus manufactured, failing to gain 
admission into their supposed oaste, had to set up a caste of their 
own, the name of whioh (Babhan or Bahman) is popularly 
supposed to mean a sham Brahman; just as in some districts 
an inferior Rajput is called a Rant, the corruption of the name 
betokening the corruption of the caste. On the other hand, it has 
been pointed out that Babhan is merely the Rail form of Brahman, 
and that the word is often found in Asoka’s edicts. It has there- 
fore been conjectured that those now known as Babhams remained 
Buddhists after the Brahmans around them had reverted to 
Hind uism, and so the Psl! name continued to be applied to them ; 
while the synonym Bhuinhar is explained, as referring to their 
having seized the lands attached to the old Buddhist monasteries. 

In support of this theory, it may be, mentioned that in this 
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Province they are practically confined to Bih&r, i.e., the ancient 
Trfn gdnm of Magadha, which long remained the centre of Buddhism. 

Whatever their origin, they stand on much the same level as 
Rajputs in this district. Brahmanioai titles, such as Misr, Panre 
and Tewari, are used along with the Rajput titles of Singh, R&l and 
Thakur ; and members of other castes accord to them the salutation 
prandm ordinarily reserved for Brahmans, while the Babhan 
responds with the benediotion asirbad. Like the Rajputs they are 
usually land owners and cultivators; and like them they are fairly 
prosperous, as they generally have the best irrigated lands, are not 
too scrupulous towards the lower oastes, and when there is likely 
to be a deficiency of water or when it is urgently wanted, take it 
first, whilst the weaker have to wait and perhaps go without it. 

The other large oastes call for only a brief notice. The Koiris 
(155,264) are skilful and industrious cultivators, who are -the best 
tenants to be found in the district. They are a purely agricultural 
caste, and also work as market gardeners and rear such crops as 
vegetables, chillies, potatoes and poppy; they are proud of their 
position as adroit cultivators and have been known to outcaste a 
man for adulterating the opium produced by him for Government. 

The Chamars (121,147) are the tanners of the country ; the 
skins of all cattle dying within their village are their perquisite, 
and, in return for this privilege, they supply and repair the straps 
of the villagers’ plough yokes and provide their neighbours with 
shoes at a cheap rate. Not unnaturally they have an ill name as 
cattle poisoners and frequently are beaten when suspected of this 
nefarious practice. The Chamar is also the village drummer and 
his wife is the indigenous midwife. 

Among the Muhammadans the weaver caste, J olahas, is the 
most numerous (53,495). Like the Chamars they hold a low 
rank in the sodal community, and both these castes used to be* 
employed by the zamindars as porters. Buchanan Hamilton in 
his aooount of ShahSbad stated that in his time porters were used 
to carry the baggage of travellers! and weavers and shoemakers 
were generally held bound to perform this service whenever 
required by their landlords, who in return exempted them from 
ground-rent for their huts. Weaving is their hereditary occupa- 
tion, but' the fabrios woven at their hand-looms have been driven 
obt of the market by the oheap pieoe-goods imported from Europe. 
Many of them have thrown up weaving for agriculture, and others 
have taken to servioe and trade. A considerable proportion 
travel through Bengal, trading in oloth, piece-goods and oarpets, 
setting out at the commencement of the oold weather and returning 
to their homes for the rainy season* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

A comparison of vital statistics for any lengthy periods is Vital 
rendered impossible by the changes in the system of registering 
births and deaths which have taken place from time to time. In 
1869 the duty of reporting deaths was imposed on the village 
ehauW&rs, and in 1876 the system was extended to births ; but 
the returns received were so incomplete that they were soon 
discontinued, and, except in towns-, deaths alone were registered 
until 1892, when the collection of statistics of births as well as of 
deaths was| ordered, and the system now in vogue was introduced- 
So far as they can be accepted — and they are sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose of calculating the approximate growth 
of the population— the returns submitted since that year up 
to the end of 1904 show that the population of the district has 
increased but little, as the excess of births over deaths is only 
66,000. This result may be attributed to three special causes, 
famine, fever and plague. The people suffered from famine in 
1896-97, and the vital statistics quickly gave evidence of its 
indirect results, as the birth-rate dropped from 35*50 per mille in 
1896 to 32*90 in the next year and to 29*80 in 1898 ; there was 
then a sudden rise to 43*50 in 1899, a ratio far above any of those 
previously recorded. The mortuary returns afford equally clear 
indications of its effects, as the death-rate rose suddenly from 
27*70 a thousand in 1896 to 35*50 in 1897, though it deolined 
again in the following year to 23*30. The incidence of fever has 
been discussed below, and it will suffice here to say that in 1894, 
when the number of deaths was nearly 110,000 or 53 per mille, 
fever was responsible for most of the mortality. Plague is a more 
recent visitation, but the constant epidemics of this disease since 
1901 have caused a loss of population amounting to over 40,000. 

During the period 1892-1900 the district was distinctly 
decadent, as there were 5,000 more deaths than births; but 
it has sinoe recovered, and in the 4 years 1901-04 the increase 
in births has been very marked, the ratio varying from 41*75 
to 45*70; the latter figure was reached in 1904 and repre- 
sents a birth-rate higher than any previously returned. The 
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excess of births over deaths (71,000) during this latter period 
would indeed have been still greater had not the number of the 
latter been swelled by the unusual mortality of 1903. In that 
year the returns showed 90,000 deaths, or nearly 46 a thousand, a 
figure exceeded only in the exceptionally unhealthy year 1894. 
In the Buxar thana the ratio was as high as 63*22 ; but the most 
noticeable feature of the mortuary returns was the excessive 
mortality in towns. In Sasaram it was 46-31, in Arrah 53;56, 
and in Jagdispur 61*21 a thousand, the high death-rate in the 
first town being due to the prevalence of cholera, and in Arrah 
and Jagdispur to plague, which caused a mortality of 35*04 and 
28*29 per thousand of their population. In 1904 matters im- 
proved somewhat, as there were only 73,800 deaths, but even 
so the number of deaths recorded was greater than even in the 
famine year of 1897. 

Diseases. According to the returns, by far the greatest number of deaths 

Fever. are due to fever, from which the district has suffered severely for 

many years past. The chauklclar who is responsible for the 
returns is not a medical expert, and cau diagnose only a few well- 
defined diseases ; hut it may be safely assumed that where, as in 
Shahabad, the mortality ascribed to fever is unusually high, the 
greater part of the excess over the normal is due to malarial 

affections. The disease has been more or less persistent since 

1879; and in the ten years ending in 1890 the recorded death-rate 
varied from 18*7 per mille in Belauti (Shahpur) to 31*8 in the 
Kargahar thana. The worst year of the decade was 1886, when 
Shahabad was stigmatized as the worst district in the whole 
Province in respect of fever mortality, the death-rate ranging from 
30*4 per thousand in the Sasaram thana to as much as 42*9 in 
Kargahar. In the quinquennium 1885-89, the average mortality 
was higher than in any other part of the Patna Division ; and 
in the last year of this period upwards of 90 per cgnt. of all' the 
villages in the district suffered from its ravages. During the next 
decade mortality averaged 24*18 and only twice fell below 20 a 
thousand; and when the epidemic was at its height in 1894, the 
number of deaths due to it reached the appalling total of 78,918 
or 38*23 per mille. The disease was not so prevalent in 1901 
and 1902, hut there was a recrudescence in 1903, the deaths 
recorded being over 57,000. In 1904 the number of deaths 
returned as due to fever was 48,600, or 24*77 as compared with 
21*06 per mille in the whole of the Patna Division. 

The cause of the origin and prevalence of fever in Shahabad is 
uncertain ; and it has been - suggested at various times that the 
outbreak was connected with the great extension of canals and 
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distributaries from the Sou irrigation works, and that the disease 
was due to the faot that they raised the level of the sub-soil water 
and interfered by their embankments with the natural surface 
drainage of the country. This view, however, is not supported 
by the results of recent research regarding the spread of malarial 
affections ; and it is noteworthy that it was no innovation to stop 
the natural drainage, as from time immemorial it has been the 
oustom to build embankments across its line and to collect water 
in the rude reservoirs so formed. Besides this, the fever prevailed 
with intensity in the Q-aya distriot for some years before it began 
its destructive march through Shahabad ; and during its earlier 
days at least it bore little resemblance to the ordinary malarial 
type, but was choleraio in its symptoms and rapidly fatal. It has 
been suggested therefore that in Shahabad, as in Gaya and 
Monghyr, the fever was originally a real epidemic, contagious in 
its character, which extended northward from the original scene 
of its ravages in the Burdwan Division. 

Plague has been present in recurring epidemics since the year Plague. 
1900. In that year it was imported from the neighbouring 
districts, but only the north-east of Shahabad was attacked and 
the mortality caused was very slight. In 1901 the disease again 
appeared, and this year the outbreak was much more serious, as 
over 5,000 deaths were due to its ravages; but in the following 
year the mortality decreased to 2,280. Plague recurred with 
greater severity in 1903, when, in spite of the immunity of the 
distriot during the 4 months June to September, there were 
altogether 7,600 deaths. In 1904 the epidemic accounted for no 
less than 10,480 deaths, the death-rate being 5*34 per thousand 
of the population ; and in the first six months of 1905 the disease 
raged with still greater virulence and caused over 15,800 deaths. 

With two exceptions, no distriot in Bengal has suffered so severely 
from this disease. Throughout these years the disease has pursued 
a regular course, decreasing or disappearing entirely in the hot and 
rainy weather months, reappearing after the rains and reaching its 
climax in the cold weather. The only means employed by the 
people to stamp out the disease are disinfection and the evacuation 
of affected areas. The former method is unpopular and has been 
but little resorted to. Evacuation has, however, increased in popu- 
larity, as the people, though at first averse to it, have year by year 
become more ready to leave their houses and to build temporary 
shelters during the period of the epidemic. 

After fever and plague, the prinoipal diseases are dysentery, other 
dia rrhoea, cholera and small-pox. In 1903 the district suffered dUe “ 6 *' 
severely from cholera, and lost 6’ 12 per mjlle of its population 
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from this cause. The epidemic prevailed from June to August, 
oausing oyer 10,600 deaths during this period; it is reported to 
have been aided by the late commencement of the monsoon, the 
disease diminishing greatly when rain fell in sufficient quantity 
tq, flush and cleanse the souroes of drinking supply. Blindness 
is unusually oommon, the proportion of persons afflicted (181 per 
100,000) being greater than in any other district in Bengal 
exoept Patna ; its prevalence appears to be due to the glare and 
dust accompanying a hot and dry climate. 

Outside the municipalities sanitary efforts are almost a negli- 
gible quality. On the outbreak of epidemics of cholera, native 
doctors are despatched to the affeoted villages and the worst of 
them are disinfected ; but the people show an utter disregard for 
the commonest sanitary rules, and it is most difficult to overcome 
the vis inertia encountered in all olasses where sanitation is con- 
cerned. Within municipal areas there is a system of conservancy; 
night-soil and other refuse - are removed ; and steps are taken to 
protect the sources of water supply. Arrah is, however, the only 
town which has a regular system of water supply, an account of 
which will be found in Chapter XIII. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas, where it 
is performed by vaccinators who receive a fixed salary from the 
municipality. In rural areas it is carried out by licensed vaooin- 
ators who receive no salary, but are allowed to charge a fee of 
2 annas for eaoh person vaccinated. The number of lioensed 
vaccinators is continually fluctuating ; but the number employed 
at one time is generally about 100. The work is supervised by a 
Distriot Inspector, and 4 Sub-Inspectors, one for each sub-division ; 
all these officers being under the control of the Civil Surgeon. 

The distriot, as a whole, is strongly averse to vaccination, and 
operations are only oarried out with great difficulty. The 
difficulty is experienced in the adjoining districts in which the 
Bhojpuri-speaking raoes prevail ; and Shahabad, Saran, G-haxIpur 
and Ballia, whioh are all backward districts, present a striking 
contrast in this respect to the Magahi-speaking districts of Patna 
and Gaya; where vaccination does not meet with anything like as 
much opposition among a less virile and more amenable people. 
When it was first introduced the people were bitterly opposed to 
the innovation; but finally Baja Bikramajlt Singh of Dumraon 
consented, on the persuasion of the Collector, to vaooinate his 
grandsons, and this example had a most beneficial influence. The 
majority of the population is still hostile to vaccination; and the 
general indifference to the protection thus afforded may be illus- 
trated by the fact that as recently as the year 1900-01 only 11*78 
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per mille of the population were successfully vaccinated. In spite 
of the fact that plague presented an additional difficulty and 
impeded the work considerably, the year 1904-05 showed a great 
improvement on these figures, as during that year 38,611 persons 
(20*93 per mille) were successfully vaccinated ; but the ratio was 
still much lower than that for the Province as a whole (27*26), 
and during the previous five years it was only 17*87 as against 
25*95 for the whole of Bengal. Statistics of vaccination from 
1892-93 to 1901-02 will be found in the Appendix. 

The number of medical institutions in the district has more Medical 
than doubled within the last 30 years, and there are now 13 dis- 
pensaries, of which the oldest and most important is that in Arrah 
town, established in 1860. Besides this, there are dispensaries at 
eaoh of the sub-divisional head-quarters Buxar, Sasaram and 
Bhabua, and at Akbarpur, Dehri, Dumraon, Jagdispur, Nasriganj 
and Surajpura. The other institutions of this kind are those 
situaetd at Sikraul, Koath and Basaun, which are kept up by the 
Public Works Department for the medical relief of those employed 
in connection with the canals and of the general population of the 
locality. By far the largest number of patients are treated for 
fever and next to that for skin diseases. Cataract operations 
are very numerous, and during the period 1896-1900 successful 
operations of this nature were performed in the case of 831 women 
and 744 men. Statistics of the daily attendance, indoor and 
out door, are given in the Appendix ; and the following tables 
give the salient facts for 1904 : — 


■ 3 

Name of Disfeksaby. 

Year of 
establish- 
ment. 

Diseases teeated. 

Fever. 

Diseases 
of the 
skin. 

Diseases 
of the 
ear. 

Diseases 
of the 
digestive 
organs. 

Diseases 
of the 
eye. 

Akbarpur ... 


Sept. 1904 

290 

73 

53 

37 

32 

Arrah 

... 

I860 

2.071 

l a 382 

1,401 

1,324 

1,863 

Bhabua 

... 

1873 

1,233 

749 

846 

383 

191 

Buxar 


1866 

1,588 

921 

814 

787 

404 

Dehri 

... 

1872 

1,104 

318 

365 

316 

277 

Dumraon ... 


1871 

1,316 

1,702 

1,568 

1,665 

1,486 

Jagdlspur ... 


1 1864 

2,051 

1,099 

862 

683 

652 

Nasriganj ... 

... 

! 1874 

1,842 

305 

407 

456 

106 

Sasaram 


; 1865 

1,636 

1,049 

1,207 

1,020 , 

616 

Surajpura ... 


! July 1904 

872 

512 

408 

600 ' 

279 

t Irrigation Dispensary 

| 


i 




at— 








Basaun 

M4 

1893 

1 337 

140 

27 

55 

15 

Koath ... 

... 

1899 

' 139 

37 

9 

44 

13 

Sikraul 

... 

1874 

368 

37 

8 

67 

7 

Total 

... 

... 

14,797 

8,324 

7,975 

7,437 ! 

5,431 
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CHAPTER Y. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTS. 

Shahabad is naturally divided into two well defined tracts, GE2srBEAi 
the agricultural conditions of which, are widely different. The TIO xsl 
southern portion is occupied by the Kaimur hills, an area of 
undulating plateau, mostly covered with jungle, thinly inhabited 
and sparsely cultivated. The central and northern portions of' 
the district on the other hand are fully cultivated and sustain 
a numerous population. 

The greater part of the plateau is unfit for cultivation owing 
to its rocky nature and to the forest growth which covers it. 

There are no facilities for irrigation ; only a few villages are 
found scattered over the tahle-land ; and euljivation is confined 
to the lands in their immediate vicinity. The attention of 
the ryots is chiefly devoted to the cultivation of the narrow 
valleys and # depressions lying between the higher ridges which 
break the surface of the plateau, as these valleys contain a rich soil, 
are well watered by springs and produce excellent rice. Wheat, 
barley and mustard are raised on the fields, surrounding their 
homesteads, which are protected by hedges of dry thorns against 
the ravages of wild pig and other animals ; and a considerable 
space is also cleared round each village for grazing. In the rainy 
season these lands afford abundant pasturage, but are generally 
dry and arid in the hot weather ; they are kept clear by being 
ploughed after long fallows and are then sown with pulse. 

North of the hills, the country consists of old alluvium, except 
for a narrow strip of recent alluvium between the old Patna-Buxar 
road $nd the Ganges. The latter tract is regularly flooded by the 
Ganges ; and, except for the villages and plantations on higher 
ground, it usually continues under water for four months during 
the rainy season. The periodical deposits of river silt maintain 
a perfectly level surface, and the soil thus fertilized produces 
magnificent cold weather crops’ The land is ploughed as soon as 
the water recedes, and is then sqwn with wheat, barley, pulse and 
^other food-crops, which require but little care and assistance 
to yield abundant harvests. The remainder of the district is 
generally flat, hut has a considerable slope northwards. Rice is 

E 
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the principal crop, but the rainfall is often insufficient to bring it 
to maturity and bas to be supplemented by artificial irrigation, 
either from the network of channels and distributaries issuing from 
the Son Canals, or from the artificial reservoirs (akards) for which 
the broken surface affords facilities. 

In the whole district* 2,878 square miles are cultivated, 584' 
square miles being irrigated from the canals, and the amount of 
culturable waste is reported to be 312 square miles. Altogether 
114 square miles are twice cropped ; and an astonishing variety of 
staples are raised, several crops, such as gram, wheat, sesamum 
and linseed, being sometimes grown in the same field. 

Clay is the characteristic soil in the district and is the basis 
of all the other soil formations. Admixtures of sand alter its 
texture and quality, and the soil is designated olayey or sandy, 
according as clay or sand predominates, loams coming between 
the two extremes. Clayey soils are generally known as ketcal, 
matiydr , karail and gnrmat; the distinction betweemeach is mainly 
one of tenacity and colour, and the commonest is karail , which 
is mostly olay. This prevails through the whole of the district 
west of the Arrah-Sasaram road and north of the Grand Trunk 
Road ; it is fairly retentive of moisture and is well suited both " 
for rioe and rail crops, such as wheat, linseed, lentils and gram, 
the crop chosen depending on the level of tbe land and the 
possibility of irrigation. Loamy soils, the common name for 
which is dor as, predominate south of the Grand Trunk Road, where 
they are annually fertilized by the hill streams, hut they are also 
common in the canal irrigation area. Doras is a rioh loam whioh 
grows good crops of rioe, sugarcane, poppy, mustard and linseed ; 
the name is frequently applied to soil in the immediate vicinity of 
village sites, and is distinguished from loams farther afield by such 
designations as dihi, goenr , etc. Sandy soil is generally oalled btfhnat 
or balsundar , and differs from loam merely in containing a greater 
percentage of sand; where it is of very loose texture, it is often 
known as d/ius , and when it is on a high level and hard enough 
to allow the water to flow readily off, it is oalled banr. * Soils 
consisting ohiefly of fine sand (bdl or benga) are common along- a 
strip three miles broad on the west bank: of the Son, and require 
continuous irrigation to enable them to produce good crops ; but ? 
as^a rale, sandy soils whioh contain a larger proportion of clay are 
the best available for the cultivation of rioe, if they are benefited 
by canal irrigation. In the hills, the soil in the saucer-shaped 


* The figures showing the area under cultivation and irrigation and the acreage 
of various crops are the averages for the 5 years ending in 1903-04. 
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valleys found between the undulating ridges consist of a rich, 
vegetable mould swept down from above; and the low-lying 
strip along the Ganges consists of recent alluvium, known 
locally as kadai, which is periodically fertilized by fresh deposits 
of silt. 

The crops grown in Shahabad are divided into three great 
divisions, the aghani, bhadoi and rabi crops. The aghctni is the 
winter crop of rice which is cut in the month of Aghan 
(November-December), the bhadoi is. the early or autumn crop, 
reaped in the month of Bhado (August-September), consis ting 
of 60 days rice, mania , kodo , Indian-corn, millets and less impor- . 
tant grains ; while' the rabi crop, which is so called because it is 
harvested in the spring (rabi), includes such cold- weather crops as 
wheat, barley, oats and pulses. Out of the total cropped area 
66 per cent, grows aghani , 21*8 per cent, grows rabi, and only 
in 12 2 percent, are bhadoi crops raised/ '.The latter is, therefore, 
relatively an unimportant crop, and the people are mainly 
dependent on the aghani rice. This is grown mostly in the 
neighbourhood of the canals and in the south of the district ; the 
bead-quarters sub-division and the land to the north along which 
the line of the East Indian Railway is carried are chiefly 
devoted to rabi. - 

Rice, which occupies a normal area of 1,290,000 acres or 67*5 Riee * 
per cent, of the whole cropped area, forms the staple crop of the 
district. The aghani or winter rice forms the greater part of this Aghani 
crop and is raised on over 1,200,000 acres. It is sown broadcast nce * 
after the commencement of the rains in June or July on lands 
selected for seed nurseries, which have previously been ploughed 
three or four times. After 4 or 6 weeks, when the young plants 
are about a foot high, they are generally transplanted ; each plant 
is pulled out from the land, which is soft with standing water, and 
planted again, in rows from 2 to 3 inches apart, in flooded fields, 
which have been reploughed till the whole surface is reduced to a 
mud. Thd rice is then left to mature, with the aid of water, till 
towards the end of September. The water is then drained off and 
the* fields are allowed to dry for 15 days, and at the end of that 
time they are again flooded. It is this practice, known as nigar, 
which makes the rainfall or, failing that, irrigation essential to 
a successful harvest. These late rains (the Sathiyd) are the most 
important in the year, as not only are they*required to bring the 
winter crop to maturity, but also to provide moisture for the 
sowing of the rabi crops. Should no rain fall at this period, or 
if water cannot be procured from artificial sources, the plants 
will wither and become only fit for fodder; but if seasonable* 

* % 
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showers fall or the crops are watered from awards or canals, the 
rice comes to maturity in November or Deoember. 

Some winter rioe known as bawag is not transplanted ; it is 
sown broadcast on low lands at the commencement of the rains, 
and also in years in which, there has not been sufficient moisture to 
allow of transplantation at the proper time. The bhadoi rioe, 
which covers 57,000 acres, is also sown broadcast in June or 
July and not transplanted ; it is regarded as a 60 days orop, ■ 
and is generally harvested in August or September. There is 
another kind of rioe, -known as the boro or spring rioe, which is 
sown in January, transplanted after a month and cut in April. 
It is grown only on marsh lands and in the beds of shallow rivers, 
and the area cultivated with it is inconsiderable. 

A noticeable feature of rice cultivation is the way in 
which it is conducted religiously aooording to lunar* asterisms 
(i naohhattras ). The seed-beds throughout the country are, if 
possible, sown within a period of 15 days, called the Adra 
naehhattra, which lasts from about the 20th June to the 5th 
July. Transplantation from the seed-beds goes on during the 
Pmarbas, Puk/t and Asres naohhattras (18th July — 15th August). 
The water on the fields in which the young plant has grown 
up after transplantation is regularly drained off in the Utra 
naehhattra (12th— ,25th September), a period when, as a rule, there 
is little rain; and after the exposure of the soil to the air 
and sun, the usual heavy rain of the Hathiya naehhattra (26th 
September — 7th October) is awaited. After this, it iB the universal 
oustom to keep the fields wet during the Chitra naehhattra (8th — 
20th October); and at the commencement of the Siw&ti naeh- 
hattra (21st Ootober— 3rd November) they are again drained, 
and the paddy is Jeft'to itself till the Bisakha naehhattra (4th — 
15th November) when it is cut. 

Although there are sometimes slight variations in the times 
of sowing and transplanting from those given above, yet the 
cultivators are always extremely strict in draining off* the water 
from the fields in the TJtra naehhattra. It may be said that every 
cultivator begins, if he possibly can, to let off the water 
on the first day of that nachhattra t and this is donej without 
any hesitation, in the country commanded by 'the canals, 
because the cultivator looks to the Irrigation authorities to supply 
him with water, whether the Hathiya rain fails entirely or not. It 
is generally agreed that after this draining ( nigar ), rice plan fa 


,. * ^ the are calculated according to phases of the moon, they vary 

slightly from English dates; hut the ’greatest variation is only 5 days. 
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cannot exist for more than from 15 to 20 days, unless watered, 
without rapid deterioration ; and as no ryot will under any cir- 
cumstances take water till the Hathiyd mchhattrd\ha& commenced, 
the Canal Department is called upon to irrigate within a very 
few days every acre under lease. If water is delayed a week 
after it is wanted at this stage, the crop suffers ; if it is delayed 
three weeks, it withers beyond redemption. 

The bhadoi crops require plenty of rain with intervals of Bhadn 
bright sunshine to bring them to maturity, and constant weeding cr0 P* 
is necessary for a good harvest. The time of sowing depends in 
the breaking of the monsoon; if the rainfall is early, they are 
sown in the beginning of June ; but they can be sown as late as 
the middle of July without the prospect of the crop being lost. 
Harvesting usually extends from the 16th July to the 16th 
October. 

The principal bhadoi orop is maize [Zea mays), or Indian-corn 
( makai ), which is raised on 51,000 acres ; it is sown from the 20th 
June to the 20th July, and cut from the 15th July to the 15th 
August. Besides being consumed in the form of bread, or as sattu 
the young ears, while still green, are often parched in the cob, and 
so eaten. Next in importance to maize comes mama (Eleusim 
coracana), a valuable millet occupying nearly 49,000 acres, 
which is grown from the 15th June to the 20th July, and cut from 
the 15th August to the 15th October. It is partly sown broadcast 
and partly transplanted to ground that afterwards gives a winter 
crop. The grain is largely consumed by the poorer classes in the 
form of sattu, or is converted into flour and made int<j a coarse 
bread ; in bad seasons, when the rice crop fails, it supports the 
people till the spring crops have been harvested. Janera, a species 
of Holous, is often sown together with Indian-corn and is gener- 
ally out in September, Among millets jowar ( Sorghum vulgare) is 
grown on 8,000 ^.cres, and bajra or spiked millet ( Pemisetum 
typhoideum) on 4,000 acres ; they are sown in July and reaped in 
the beginning of the cold weather. Kodo (. Paspalum scrobiculatum) 
is sown from the 20th June to the 31st July, and out from the 
19th September to the 3rd December. It is a millet cheaper than 
•rice, whioh is popular with the poorer olasses, as it can be readily 
grown on an inferior Boil ; it is eaten boiled like rice or sometimes 
in chapatis, but is not very nutritious. The chief oilseed grown 
at this time of the year is til or gingelly (Sesamum indicum) which 
is sown in July and reaped in September ; its total acreage is, 
however, only 1,600 aores. The castor-oil plant ( Ricinus communis) 
is sown from the 20th June to the 1st August and is oat from 
the 29th December to the 30th April, 
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Ploughing of the fields for the rabi crops commences early in 
the rains and is continued at convenient intervals, sufficient time 
being given to allow the upturned soil to be exposed to the air. 
In the case of clay soils in unirrigated parts, more frequent 
ploughing is necessary for all rabi crops, because otherwise the 
soil would become so hard that, if there was no rain at the 
sowing time, a crop oould not be sown. The time of sowing 
rabi is generally regulated by two circumstances — the heavy rains 
of the Hathiya nachhaitra (26th September to 7th October) aud' 
the approaching cold season. If sown too late, the plants will, 
not become strong enough to resist the cold ; if sown too early, 
the heavy rain will probably -drown th'e seed and sprouting crop, 

. and so necessitate re-sowing. The cultivators are thus anxious to 
sow as soon as the heavy rains have ceased, and the general rule 
is that the proper time for sowing most rali crops is the Chitra 
nachhaitra (8fh to 20th October) and that it must not be delayed 
beyond the Siwati nachhaitra (21st October — 3rd November). A 
sufficient supply of water ‘is essential at this time ; later on several 
waterings are required, and if there is no rain, .the crops have to 
depend on well irrigation. They are finally harvested between 
the last week of February and the middle of April. 

The most important of the cereals is wheat, which occupies 
altogether 122,000 acres. It is generally sown broadcast on 
sandy soil, and requires as a rule 4 waterings. It is frequently 
sown on lands from which a crop of early rice has been taken, 
and is often sown together with barley, or with gram, mustard, 
or linseed. The stubble is grazed by oattle, and the pounded, 
straw (bhusa) is used as fodder. Less than half the area under 
wheat is oocupied by barley ( Hordeum vulyare), which is sown 
partly with wheat, partly by itself, and partly with pulse. Like 
wheat, barley is sown broadcast and requires 4 waterings. 

The other great class of rabi crops consists of pulses, of 
which gram or but ( Cicer arietimm) is by far the most extensively 
grown, over 67,000 aores being given up to it. Besides -forming 
an excellent fodder for fattening horses, this pulse is eaten by 
the natives in all stages of its growth. The young leaf is eaten 
and the grain is split and converted into dal, or pounded into 
sattu. Among other orops may be mentioned peas, the china millet 
(P anicum miliaceum), kurthl ( Dolickos biflarus) and various pulses 
and lentils, such as rahar (Oajanus indieus), masuri {Emm lens) 
and kkesari (Zathyrus sat km). The crop last named is frequently 
sown, broadcast among the rioe stubble. It requires no oare j 
and the. grain is eaten by the poorer classes, who, unlike the 
people of Eastern Bengal, have no prejudice against its use. 
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Oilseeds occupy but a minor position among the rabi crops. Oilseeds. 
The chief is linseed (Linum udtathsimum ) which is grown on 
10,000 aores ; like gram, it is sown in the standing aghani rioe * 
about a fortnight before it is cut. Mustard (Sinapis nigra) 
accounts, with rape, for 5,000 aores ; it is sown from the 15th 
October to the 20th November, and out from the 25th December 
to the 28th February, but very little is left on the ground after 
the beginning of February. 

The fibre crops are inconsiderable ; only 500 aores are under other 
cotton and 1,500 aores under other fibres. Indigo was formerly crops * 
grown to some extent, and the remains of old factories may be 
seen in different parts of the district, but the industry is now 
(1905) practically extinct, and it is reported that the cultivation 
is confined to 500 acres. By far the most important of the other 
crops are sugarcane and opium. The former* which is now Sugar- 
cultivated extensively, covers 36,000 acres, and is one of the most cane - 
valuable crops in the district. It is planted in February or Maroh, 
and occupies the ground till the beginning of the next year, the 
crop taking as a rule 10 or 11 months to ripen. It is planted in 
outtings of about a foot in length, in rows about 2 feet apart. 

When the plant begins to sprout, it is well watered and the 
surrounding earth is loosened. Each plant grows into a cluster of 
canes, which are generally ready for cutting in January or 
February. The crop requires great care, and must have 7 or 8 
waterings, even • if the other crops have tp do without water in 
consequence. 

The production of opium is scarcely less important, asophim. 
though the poppy is grown only on 18,500 aores, or about half 
of the area under sugarcane, the price obtained for the- crude 
opium renders it a very valuable crop. The production of 
opium is a Government monopoly, and no person is allowed to 
grow poppy except on aooount of Government. Annual engage- 
ments are entered into by the cultivators, who, in consideration of 
the payment of an advance, agree to cultivate a cSHain quantity 
of land with poppy and to deliver the whole of the opium produce^, 
to the Government at a rate fixed according to its consistence, but 
subject to deductions for inferiority of quality. The best soil for 
poppy is loam, so situated that it can be highly manured and easily 
irrigated, and for this reason homestead land is generally seleoted. 

The cultivation requires much attention throughout the growth of 
the plant. From the commencement of the rains in June until 
October the ground is prepared by repeated ploughings, weedings 
and manuring, and the seed is sown in November. Several water- 
ings and weedings are ordinarily necessary before the plant reaches 
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maturity in February. After tbe plant has flowered, the first 
process is to remove the petals, which are preserved, to be used 
afterwards as coverings for the opium cakes. The opium is then 
collected during the months of February and March, by scarifying 
the capsules in the afternoon with’ an iron instrument and scraping 
off the exudation the next morning. In the beginning of April 
the cultivators bring in their opium to the weighment centres .of 
the different Sub-Agencies, where it is examined find weighed, 
and the balance due according to the Opium Officer’s valuation 
is paid to them. Final adjustments are made in August after 
the value of the drug has been ascertained by assay at the Patna 
Factory, where the final process of preparing the drug in balls or 
cakes is conduoted. 

Among the cultivated fruits the commonest are the plantain, 
v ge a ee, man g 0 , orm g e , lemon, UcM (Nephelium Mtchi), jack fruit (Artocarpus 
integrifolid) and custard-apple ( Anona squamosa). The date-palm is 
cultivated for the sake of its juice, from which a liquor, tari, is 
manufactured. The mahud flower is used for tKe manufacture of 
oountry spirit, and is also eaten by the poorer olasses, especially by 
those living near the jungles. Vegetables are cultivated in garden 
plots for household use, and also on a larger scale in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns. The most extensively grown are the egg-plant 
or baigun (Solarium Melongem), ground-nut (Triohosanth.es dioica ), 
pumpkin (Lagenaria vulgaris) and gourd (Benincasa ceri/wa), 
which are grown in the rains, while in the winter* carrots, radishes, 
potatoes and melons are cultivated. Among condiments the 
favourite is the chilli, which is grown all the year round; carraway 
(zira), coriander (dhaniya) and aniseed (son/) are all cultivated 
from October to March. Carraway and aniseed are largely grown 
in the Bhabua sub-division, whence they are exported to other 
districts. 

Extew- Buchanan Hamilton estimated that out of a total area of 4,087 
ctStiya- S( l uare miles, as many as 1,746 square miles were waste. Of this 
area 764 squaa® miles were occupied by hills and table-land, while 
672 square miles consisted of forests, jungles, and deserted villages 
and fields ; and he left it on record that the lands near Nokha had 
not yet recovered from the desolation caused by the wars of Kasim 
All, and that in some par gams a large portion of the land was 
either evergrown with stunted woods or had lately been deserted. 
Even as late as the Mutiny, the country round Jagdlspur was 
covered with dense jungle in which the mutineers found a secure 
retreat; and . G ovemment was obliged to have it cleared in order to 
deprive the Tebels of their stronghold. The trackless jungle, cover- 
ing an area of over 25,000 acres, was cleared; and the land is now 
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entirely under cultivation -and supports a numerous and thriving 
peasantry. The greatest extension, however, of the cultivated area 
occurred after the introduction of canals; many tracts of 
and jungle were brought under the plough ; and the cultivation of ' 
rice rapidly increased. In the beginning of the 19th century it was 
estimated that 2,297 square miles or 56 per oent. of the district 
were occupied by fields, gardens, plantations and houses ; shortly 
before the completion of the canals, the cultivated area was take n 
to be 1,690,000 acres or 60 per cent, of the district area ; and 
now the normal area under cultivation is over 1,900,000 acres 
or 70*25 per oent. of the whole district. 

The increase in the production of rice since the inception of the 
canal system has been most marked, for whereas the area under 
that crop in 1876 was 800,000 acres, the normal area occupied 
by it is now nearly 1,300,000 acres. Not less significant has been 
the development of sugarcane, a crop which has grown immensely 
in importance of recent years. So great is the necessity of water 
for its vigorous growth that its cultivation before the era of canals 
involved almost prohibitive labour on well irrigation; this diffi- 
culty was removed by the regular supply of water afforded by the 
oanais; and in the last 30 years the growth of the plant has been 
widely extended. A powerful stimulus has also been given to the 
industry by the introduction of the iron roller mill a worked by 
bullock power, invented in 1874 by the proprietors of the Bihia 
estate and hence known as the Bihia mills. Some years indeed 
elapsed before their great superiority over the rude machines in 
use was recognized; but the ryot in spite of his conservatism 
learnt to appreciate* their advantages; their popularity is now’ 
firmly established; and the old fashioned appliances which ’neces- 
sitated the cutting up of the cane and extracted a mere fraotion 
of the juice are now no longer seen. 

The cultivation of poppy has on the other hand decreased, as 
year by year it is becoming less profitable to the ryots. The plant 
is delicate ; a thoroughly favourable year oomes only at uncertain 
intervals; and the cultivators have had to contend with a number 
of bad seasons. There is accordingly a marked tendenoy to with- 
draw from an industry so preoarious and to substitute the more 
robust cereals or such paying orops as sugarcane, chillies and vegeta- 
bles. This movement has been quickened by the' faot that the value 
of cereals has increased of recent years,* while the price paid for 
the crude drug remains stationary; and in the last decade the area 
under poppy has decreased from 30,000 to 16,000 acres (1903-04). 

An experimental farm of 30 acres is maintained at Dumraon, improved 
at which experiments with manures and new varieties of crops are 
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conducted; but even in the neighbouring villages the cultivators 
are slow to profit by the results attained. Praotioally the only 
innovation which has found favour with the people is the’ Bihia 
sugaroane mill mentioned above. . 

From the figures given in the Appendix it will be seen that 
little advantage has been taken Of the Land Improvement and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Aots ; the only period during which any large 
sum was advanced was that of the last famine, when Rs. 75,000 
was paid to cultivators under the latter Act. These advances are 
devoted to the purchase of seed, while those made under the 
Land Improvement Act are spent in gilandazi, i.e., the maintenance 
and repair of artificial embankments and reservoirs. 

The cattle raised in the district are generally of a very medi- 
ocre stamp ; little or no care is taken in selecting bulls for breed- 
ing, immature or poor specimens being used ; and the Brahman!, 
or dedicated, bulls are usually no better than their fellows, though 
the freedom with which they are allowed to graze keeps them in 
better condition. The stock has little chance of improvement, as, 
besides the want of careful and systematic breeding, there is great 
difficulty in obtaining pasturage. The herds near the hills are 
driven up to the grazing lands oh the plateau, but in the plains all 
the land available has been given up to cultivation; and the 
cattle have to be content with the scanty herbage found in the arid 
fields, or are stall-fed on Ichesari or chopped rice straw. Attempts 
have been made to improve the strain ; a Hiss&r bull is kept on 
the Government estate of Nasriganj, his services being given 
free ; and the ryots readily buy the cattle bred from the bulls at 
*the Buxar central j ail. Apart, however, from the question whether 
heavy Hissar bulls are fit for serving the light and often feeble 
cows indigenous to the country, these bulls only affect the strain 
of cattle in the neighbourhood ; and it is reported that no general 
improvement in the stook can be observed. 

Buffaloes are employed for agricultural purposes and for other 
slow draught work, but chiefly for the milk which they yield in 
large quantities. Pigs of the usual omnivorous kind’are kept by 
the lowest castes ; and goats are bred in almost every village. 

The district contains one Yeterinary Dispensary at Dumraon, 
which carries on a useful work and is much appreciated by the 
publio. The most, prevalent disease among cattle is rinderpest, 
which was particularly nfe in 1904-05, when it caused no less 
-than 4,226 deaths. 

The only forests in the district are those scattered over the 
Eaimur hills ; the growth, however, is not luxuriant, and there 
4 b - now no large timber left, The first scientific examination of 
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these forests appears to have been made in 1872, when an officer of 
the Forest Department visited the plateau. The result was dis- 
appointing ; not one tree was met with from which a 20-foot 
beam could be cut ; the height and girth of most of the trees 
were small, and it was reported that the timber was not worth 
conserving. The local officers thereupon pointed out that owing to 
the absence of any system of 'conservancy in the past, the forests 
had suffered from reckless clearance and repeated conflagrations, 
and they urged that it was advisable to develop what remained 
and to stop the indiscriminate destruction which was going on. 
As a result of this representation, an Assistant Conservator was 
sent in 1876 to re-examine the tract ; and he reported that 
though the forest on the Rohtas plateau was inferior, the slopes 
were fairly wooded, bamboos were plentiful, and the mixed forest 
contained a fair amount of sida, penar , khair and ebony. On the 
Rehal table-land sal and a considerable growth of ebony was 
found, and the Bans-i-Khoh valley contained an ebony forest 
in which that tree grew to fine dimensions. None of the blocks 
contained much large timber, but there was a fair amount of 
young growth ; and it was held that large timber would be pro- 
duced if the forests were protected against reckless cutting. The 
Conservator accordingly recommended that they should be reserv- 
ed ; and Government, having decided to reserve an area of 38 
miles divided into 4 blocks (the Rohtas plateau, the Rohtas slopes, 
the Rehal plateau and the Bansd-Bhoh), a notification was issued 
in September 1876 declaring them Forest Reserves. It was subse- 
quently ascertained, however, that this notification included areas 
which were not the property of Government; and it was accord- 
ingly cancelled .in 1879. Since that time nothing has. been done 
systematically to protect and develop the natural forest growth. 
The southern half of the Rohtas plateau is almost completely 
denuded, and even the northern part is very poorly stocked; 
it is covered for the most part with scrub jungle and there is 
no continuous area of large timber ; but some fine trees grow 
near the Fort which give the grounds a park-like appearance.; 
On the Rehal plateau there are some patches of fair timber, but 
the sal is stunted and of small dimensions, and the old trees are 
gnarled and twisted. Timber of all sorts appears to decay early, 
and the sal grows in narrow irregular belts interspersed with 
mixed forest of inferior character. Practically * the only article of 
export is bamboos, whioh grow in great profusion along the slopes 
of tiie hills and plateau. 
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IRRIGATION. . 

The agricultural prosperity of the distriot depends on artificial 
irrigation, without whioh many tracts would be uncultivated 
waste, and the land would be unable to grow sufficient food-crops 
to sustain its population. The three great sources of irrigation 
are aharas or artificial reservoirs, wells and the Son Canals, all of 
which help to supplement the natural supply of water- and to 
compensate for its inadequacy or untimely distribution. 

The system of irrigation by means of aharas is an indigenous 
method which has been practised from time immemorial, and was 
dearly devdoped in order to make the most of a limited rainfall. 
The country slopes gradually from the south-east -oomer of the 
distriot towards the .west and north, with an average fall north- 
wards of 3 feet in the mile. The rain-water quiokly runs off this 
dope; the soil, whioh consists of old alluvium, is unable to absorb 
or retain it ; and the cultivation of the rice crop, on whioh the 
welfare of the people depends, Would be impossible, if the water 
were not impounded. This is effected by means of low embank- 
ments thrown up in the depressions lying between the ridges and 
gentle undulations whioh break the surface of the country. The 
long shallow tanks thus formed, which are known as aharas or 
khatdnas (reservoirs), constitute artificial catchment basins whioh 
receive the water coming down from the adjaoent lands, and by 
intercepting the line of drainage, prevent it from flowing off to 
the north and leaving the soil devoid of moisture. Their utility is 
further increased in some cases by long water channels, (pains), 
constructed to the nearest stream or water-course, which lead into 
them the water whioh would otherwise flow past the fields, and 
thus make them the reoeptaole of all the water available in the 
neighbourhood. These reservoirs contain a store of water whioh 
in years of ample and well distributed rainfall is available when 
the crops most need it, i.e., in June to July, when it is absolutely 
essential for transplanting the paddy, and during the lunar 
asterism of the HathiyS, in the end of September and beginning 
of October, when abundant moisture is required for swelling out 
and -maturing the ripening grain. At these peripds, and also at 
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any other time when the rainfall is insufficient for the crops, the 
water is let out from the ahard and distributed among the fields ; 
and these again are enclosed by low banks ( kian ), which retain 
the rain-water or that brought in from the ahard, and prevent its 
escaping until the crop has been thoroughly watered. 

The system, though not so complete aid extensive as in the 
neighbouring district of Gaya, serves a very large area,, estimated 
approximately at 600,000 aores. It is admirably adapted for 
a country with the natural features possessed by Shahabad, but 
depends for its success both on an adequate rainfall and on the 
proper construction and maintenance of the embankments com- 
posing the ahards. These earthworks are subject to continual 
wear and tear, and. are liable to be swept away by a rush of water 
if the rainfall is excessive ; and the weak point of the system is 
that only too often they are allowed to fall to ruin, owing either to 
careless husbandry, or to the negleot and apathy of the landlords 
where the bhaoli system prevails and the zamindars are responsible 
for their upkeep. The essential features of this indigenous method 
of irr igation and the defect mentioned above attracted the notice 
of Bnohanan Hamilton in the beginning^ of the 19th oentury; 
and his description is, to a large degree, as true to-day as at the 
time when it was written. According to his account, “ Where 
the assessment has been so high as to excite industry, all along the 
gentle declivities at some distance from the village have been 
drawn ditches which serve as reservoirs, receiving the water above 
and collecting it for the supply of the fields below in occasional 
droughts. The fields below axe, therefore, usually cultivated 
with rioe, while those between the reservoirs and the villages are 
cultivated with orops that come to maturity in spring and do not 
require so muoh water as rioe does.” The lower parts are, he 
states, usually called keyari (kidri) or lauds divided into plots 
for preserving water ; aud the higher parts tar (tdl), i.e., the land 
immediately above the reservoir, which is always covered with 
water in ±he rainy season and is cultivated as soon as the water is 
let out. Both these classes of land were usually let for a share of 
the crop and generally were very carelessly, cultivated ; while the 
forming or repairing of the reservoirs having been negleoted in 
many parts, the orops so often failed that muoh had either been 
altogether negleoted or had been allowed to run waste. In those 
parts in which, the reservoirs were negleoted, the villages stood at 
great distances, and the ground, except in their immediate 
vioinity, whether high or low, was only cultivated occasionally 
and with poor orops of pulse or linseed that did not require 
watering. Suoh a failure to keep up the embankments' must 
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even in his time have been very marked, as elsewhere in describ- 
ing rice as the principal crop of the district, he remarks that the 
neglect of some zamindars in repairing the reservoirs on their 
estates had diminished the extent of rice cultivation and very 
much reduoed the produce of, that grain. 

Well water is used, very largely for the irrigation of poppy, 
sugarcane,' wheat and other oold- weather crops ; and in 1901 it 
was estimated that 233,000 aore3 were irrigated from this source. 
The methods of drawing and distributing it are those common 
to the whole of Bihar, and here, as elsewhere, the most 
usual oontrivanoe for lifting the water is the latha or lever. 
This consists of an upright post which serves as a fulcrum 
on which a beam works ; at one end it is weighted with a log, 
stone or mass of dried mud, and at the other is a rope with a 
bucket attached, which, when not in use, rests above the well. 
When water is required, the otiltivator pulls down the rope 
till the bucket is immersed; as soon as the tension is relaxed, 
the weight attaohed to the lever raises the bucket of itself; 
the water is then emptied and led by narrow -channels into the 
fields. Irrigation by means of the mot (leather bucket) is much 
rarer. When this method is employed, water is Aised by a large 
leather bucket secured to a rope, which passes over a rude wooden 
pulley supported by a forked post, and is fastened to the yoke of 
a pair of bullocks. These supply the motive power, for as soon 
as the bucket has been filled, they descend an inclined plane, 
varying in length with the depth of the well, and thus bring it 
to the surface. ‘One man is required to look after the bullooks, 
and another is stationed on the well to let down the mot and empty 
it when it comes to the surfaoe. 

Two other contrivances for raising water may also be men- 
tioned here, the don and the sair. The don is a boat -shaped 
wooden scoop, attaohed at one end to a lever whioh has its fulcrum 
a little to the ride, the lever being weighted at the other extremity 
with mud. This machine is used for lifting water either from 
the reservoirs ( ahards ) which are so numerous in the district or 
from a lower to a higher ohannel, where water is plentiful and 
the elevation small. The sair is used when the q uanti ty of 
tvater. remaining is small; it is a triangular basket made of 
bamboo with the edges raised on two sides ; cords are attaohed 
to each angle, and these are held by two men, one st anding on 
either ride of the ditoh from which the water has to be raised. 

The two sources of artificial irrigation just mentioned are, 
however, of minor importance as compared with the Son canal 
system, which has by far tbe greatest value as a factor making 
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for the prevention of famine and the maintenance of continued 
prosperity among a people so dependent on agriculture and so 
vitally affected hy the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

The idea of constructing works which would irrigate the dis- 
tricts bordering on the Son originated in 1853 with the late Colonel 
C. H. Dickens, who recommended to Government the construction 
of a series of reservoirs along the foot of the bWa to catch the 
surface drainage and of canals to lead it over the plain a country 
for use during the dry months. Subsequently, as the result of 
further investigation, he was convinced that the Son should he the 
source of supply and that the reservoir scheme was of secondary . 
importance ; and the subject was under discussion for several years, 
the preparation of detailed surveys and estimates being seriously 
interfered with by the Mutiny. Finally, the Government of Truly 
decided that the execution of the project should be left to private 
enterprise, and it was offered to, and aocepted by, the East I ndia 
Irrigation and Canal Company which had already undertaken the 
Orissa and Midnapore banal works. In 1868, however, the interest* 
of the Company was bought by Government for 10 J l akhs , and 
the work of construction was commenced in the following year. 
Sufficient progress had been made in 1873 to allow of water being 
supplied, through outs in the banks of the Arrah canal, to relieve 
the drought of that year ; the canals were completed a few years 
later, and from the year*1876-77 water was supplied on payment 
of rates in a regular manner. They carry a maximum volume 
of 6,350 cubic feet per second, and about 80 per cent, of the 
irrigation lies in the Shahahad, 11 per cent. in. the Gaya, and 
9 per cent, in the Patna district. 

The system derives its supply from an aniout across the Son Canal 
at Dehri, and the general plan of the works comprises a Main systom ' 
Western canal, branching off from it on the left bank, and a Main 
Eastern oanal branching off on the right. The anicut or weir, 
which is 12,469 feet long, consists of a mass of rubble stone laid 
to a unif orm slope and stiffened by walls of masonry founded on 
shallow wells. Scouring sluices are provided at either flank ;• and 
these are fitted with gates which can be opened or dosed at any 
state of the river other than high flood. By means of these gates 
the level of the water in the pool above the weir oan be kept at 
the height required to feed the canals. The total cost of the 
anicut, which was begun in 1869 and finished in 1875, amounted 
to about 15 lakhs of rupees. 

The total length of the main canals is 218 miles, of the branch 
canals 149 mile s, and of - the distributaries 1,217 miles; and in 
Shahahad there are 132 miles of navigable canals, 149 miles of 
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canals used for irrigation and 879 miles of distributaries. The 
area provided with distributaries in this district is 1,813 square 
miles, the gross area oommanded (2,074 square miles) being 
roughly a triangle having Dehrl for its apex, the East Indian 
Railway from Koelwar to Chausa for its base, and the river Son 
and Panjraon branch canal for its sides. The Main “Western oanal 
supplies the Axrah, the Buxar and Chausa canals, whioh all branch 
off within the first 12 miles, and is continued for a total distance 
of 22 miles, as far as the Grand Trunk Road, 2 miles beyond 
Sasaram. Its prolongation for a further distance of 50 miles to the 
frontier of the district, towards Mirz&pur, was commenced as a 
relief work during the scarcity of 1874-75, but was never com- 
pleted. The ohief engineering work is the syphon-aqueduct of 
25 arches, by which the Kao, a formidable hill torrent, is carried 
under the oanal. The Arrah oanal branches off from the Main 
Western canal at the 5th mile, and follows the course of the Son 
for 30 miles, when it strikes northwards, running on a natural 
-ridge past the town of Arrah, and finally after a total oourse of 60| 
miles it falls into the Gangi Nadi, a local stream flowing into the 
Ganges. It is designed for navigation as well as irrigation, but 
owing to shoals at the point of junction with the main stream of 
the Ganges, navigation along the Gangi Nadi is only possible 
d uring the flood season. To overcome the total fall of 180 feet, 
13 looks were constructed, one of which has since been abandoned. 
Besides four principal distributaries, its main offshoots are the 
Bihia oanal, 31 miles long, and the Dumraon oanal, 40 miles long. 
The Buxar canal, which is also intended for navigation, leaves 
the Main Western oanal at its 12th mile, and eommunioates with 
the Ganges at Buxar, after a oourse of 45 miles ; its main branch, 
known as the Chausa oanal, has a length of 40 miles. The total 
fall is 159 feet, whioh is overcome by 12 looks. 

Canal When the construction of the oanals was in progress, sanguine 
levenne. hopes of the revenue they would yield were entertained, but the 
event has proved the fallaoy of these early forecasts. In 1875 a 
yearly “irrigated area of 1,043,680 aores was anticipated; and it 
was estimated that the net profits would amount to Rs. 26,40,530 
and yield a return equal to 8-3 per cent, on the capital outlay. It 
was expected that there would be a large return from navigation 
receipts; and a considerable sum (estimated at Rs. 66,85,606 or 
one quarter of the whole oapital outlay) was sacrificed in making 
the oanals first class navigation lines. These hopes have been 
falsifi ed ; the supply of water from the Son has proved small er 
than was anticipated, the maximum area ever irrigated being 
557,494 aores in 1901-02 ; in the five preceding years the average 
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was only 463,180 aore3, and in 1903-04 it amounted to 505,803 
acres. At the same time, the receipts from tolls have equally 
failed to realize the expectations originally entertained, and they 
have been still further reduced since 1900 in consequence of the 
construction of the Mughalsarai-G-aya Railway line. During the 
four years previous to the opening of that line the navigation 
receipts averaged Rs. 87,600; but they fell to Rs. 36,507 in 
1900-01, and in 1903-04 amounted to only Rs. 22,708. The 
result has been that these works, so far from being remunerative, 
have hitherto imposed a large recurring charge on the State. At 
no time has the rate per cent, on the capital outlay exceeded 3*27, 
a figure reached only in 1902-03 ; and at the end of 1903-04 the 
total capital outlay amounted to Rs. 2,67,22,648, while the net 
revenue for that year was Rs. 7,86,312, yielding a return of only 
2*94 per cent. The interest charges exceeded the net revenue by 
Rs. 2,19,49,923, and during the three preceding years the average 
annual excess of interest charges over net [revenue amounted to 
Rs. 3,99,859. 

This loss, however, is compensated for by the great benefits Effects of 
they have conferred on the tract which they serve. They have ^Sgation. 
afforded it absolute protection against famine ; they have increased 
the profits of cultivation ; and they have enlarged the material 
resources of the community. Even if only their value as protec- 
tive works and the insurance they afford against famine are con- 
sidered, their construction has been fully justified. The catchment 
areas of most aharas are small, seldom extending far beyond the 
village boundary, and, as they depend largely for their utility 
on the rainfall, the supply is uncertain and very often insuffi- 
cient. The constant and ample supply of canal water available 
from the end of June to October presents, therefore, advantages 
which cannot well be overrated, especially as these reservoirs are 
liable to fail just when they are most needed, in the beginning 
or end of the season. The result is that when rainfall is deficient 
or ill-distributed, the ryots are dependent on the water furnished 
by the canals, from which they can rely on obtaining enough to 
save their crops. 

Notwithstanding occasional years of scarcity and consequent Protection 
distress, there is no record of any famine having ever occurred f^ n0# 
'along the tract of country watered by the canals ; and in spite of 
the fact that the area irrigable has been found to be much less 
than was originally contemplated, it is still sufficient in years of 
deficient rainfall to supplement, to a large extent, the failure of 
the crops in those portions of the district which the canals do 
not touch, Their great value in this respect has been strikingly 

* 
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demonstrated on several occasions. During the famine of 1873-74, 
even though, the canals were not completed, the water which 
was supplied gratuitously from them saved a large portion of 
the crops. In 1877, a year of scanty rainfall, the prospeots 
were so gloomy that, with a view simply to the production of more 
food, it was decided, at a certain sacrifice of revenue, to reduce 
the water-rate for the rice orop from Es. 2-8 to Re. 1 an acre ; 
and this measure led to a considerable demand for water, and 
the irrigated kharlf rice proved a bumper crop. 'Again in 1888-89, 
distress and scarcity would have been the inevitable result of 
the total failure of the rains in September and October but for 
these irrigation works ; all the aharas, except those with a large 
catchment area, dried up; the rice crop watered from them 
yielded an outturn of only a quarter of that given by the crops 
on canal irrigated lands ; and the area irrigated from the canals 
was only circumscribed by the supply available. Finally, in the 
last famine of 1896-97, the portion of the district served by the 
canals was entirely protected by the network of distributaries 
and village channels and remained immune from famine, when it 
attacked a large area whioh had not the benefit of this system of 
irrigation. 

Extension Another notioeable instance of the benefits conferred by the 
cniari- ® on ^ ana ^ s i® way in whioh they have revolutionized the 

tion. cultivation of the distriot and increased the production of the 

valuable rice crop. Before the inception of the system, the ryots 
were dependent on wells and aharas ; the manual labour involved 
by the first method was immense ; and, as has been already shewn, 
the second depends largely for its utility on the rainfall. Crops 
requiring large supplies of water, such as rice and sugarcane, 
were precarious; and the cultivators depended on a vast variety of 
inferior ones, whioh yielded a scanty outturn. "When the canals 
were in course of construction, it was found that the lands 
commanded were about equally divided betw een rabi or winter 
orops and kharlf , whioh embraces the wet crops and consists almost 
entirely of rice. The canals and distributaries were ordinarily run 
on the ridges, the lands bordering which, being dry, were usually 
cultivated with rabi orops, while the kharlf orops lay at a lower 
level in the valleys between the ridges ; and it was anticipated 
that the chief demand for water would be for the former crops. 
As soon, however, as irrigation from the canals was commenced, 
there was a rapid change in the character of the cultivation and 
the growth of rice increased enormously. This change has steadily 
gone on up to the present time ; and wherever canal water is 
regularly available, rabi orops have to a great extent given plaoe 
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to rice. The character o£ the soil and the presence or absence of 
wells appear to have had little or no effect on this result, which 
apparent^' was due simply to the possibility of securing a full and 
regular supply of water without the labour of well irrigation. 

The extent to which the area under irrigation has increased 
and kharif cultivation has developed will be sufficiently demon- 
strated by the fact that whereas in 1881-82 the area under khan/ 
was only 98,600 acres and that under rabi crops was 36,800 acres, 
in 1901-02 nearly 60 per cent, of the whole irrigation was 
devoted to the kharif crop ; while in 1903-04 the land on which 
kharif was grown amounted to as much as 369,000 acres, and 
110,000 acres were under rabi , the average area of each crop 
in the preceding 5 years being 323,600 and 123,800 acres res- 
pectively. In Shahabad alone out of 399,100 acres irrigated 
from the canals in 1903-04, no less than 281,580 acres were under 
kharif, 22,466 acres were under hot-weather crops, principally 
sugarcane, and 95,100 acres produced rabi crops. It is, at first 
sight, astonishing that the kharif irrigation is not even more 
extensive than it is, as it is estimated that altogether 707,360 
acres are annually irrigable in this district, but this is due to the 
method of cultivation followed during the Hathiya asterism, i.e. 9 
the period generally falling between the 26th September and the 
10th October. It is the universal practice of the cultivators to 
run the water off the rice- fields in September, and after this the 
crops must get at least one watering during the 14 days covered 
by the Hathiya . If there is good rain then, the rice will 
mature unaided ; hut if on the other hand there is no rain, the 
demand for canal irrigation is great. The capacity of the canals 
is thus measured by the maximum area they can irrigate at 
this period, and it is of no avail irrigating to their full capacity 
during July and August, if they cannot water the same area at 
this most critical period in the agricultural year. 

The whole system is under the control of a Superintending Canal 
Engineer, who is assisted by two Executive Engineers in charge of adminis- 
Divisions. The latter are responsible for the maintenance of the fcration * 
canals, the conduct of irrigation operations and assessments, and a 
separate establishment is entertained for the collection of the 
revenue. For this purpose, there is a revenue division in charge 
of a Special Deputy Collector, who sees to the collection of water- 
rates under the orders of the Superintending Engineer. The 
irrigated area under long leases is divided into blocks, the lease 
of all the lands in each block being arranged so as to lapse in 
the same year ; and in fixing the period of the leases efforts are 
made to see that leases for an equal area expire each year. 

*2 
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Applications for ■water are made by the oultivators on a pre- 
scribed form, the year being divided into three seasons, that is, 
hot weather, Marl/ and rabi. A date is fixed for eaoh season, 
and the lease or permit granted for that season is only in foroe 
for that particular period. Besides these season leases, there are 
long-term leases, or leases for a period of seven years, which 
provide for the supply of water during the Jtharlf and rabi seasons 
only and are granted at a somewhat reduced rate. These long- 
term leases are only granted for oompaot blooks defined by well- 
marked boundaries of suoh a nature that the leased lands can be 
clearly distinguished from the adjoining unleased lands, and also 
so situated that unleased lands will not be ordinarily irrigated by 
water supplied for the land included in the block. These bound- 
aries are mentioned in the application for the lease, on receipt of 
which a special report is submitted to the Sub-divisional Canal 
Officer. If the lease is likely to be approved, he issues orders for 
the block to be measured, and a detailed khaara, or measurement 
of eaoh cultivator’s holding, is then made. The lease and the 
Mationi or demand statement are finally approved by the Divi- 
sional Canal Officer who issues the permit, but before this oan 
be done, every cultivator, who has fields within the block, must 
sign his name against the area which has been measured and 
which will be assessed in his name. In order to admit of a 
block getting water for the first season, a provisional permit 
is granted for the season on the area originally applied for ; this 
permit is cancelled when the long-lease permit is finally granted. 
Fields which cannot be ordinarily irrigated, or for which canal 
water is not ordinarily required, oan be excluded from the block, 
such fields being duly noted in the khasra or measurement 
paper. In these long-term leases water-rates are charged for the 
area measured and accepted by the cultivators, whether water is 
required or not ; and the channel by which the area is irrigated 
must be registered as well as the name of its owner. In rabi and 
hot-weather leases water is supplied on application, and water- 
rates are levied on the actual areas irrigated, and not necessarily 
on those specified in the .application. In order to assist the Canal 
Department as far as possible in regulating and distributing the 
water to the different cultivators named in the leases, lambardara 
or headmen are appointed ; these are influential men of the 
village, who are appointed in consultation with the cultivators 
concerned. Their duty is to assist in measurements, to give 
in the names of the cultivators of the different holdings, and to 
see that water is properly distributed over the leased area. For 
these duties they are paid a commission of 3 per cent, of the 
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total assessment on long leases and of 2 per cent, on season 
leases. 

There are five rates charged for the -water supplied, viz., (1) Watar- 
rabi season leases from the 15th October to the 25th March rates - 
at Rs, 2-8 an acre ; (2) hot-weather leases from the 25th March 
to the 25th June atRs. 4-8 an acre ; (8) leases during the same 
period at Rs. 2 for each watering ; (4) kharlf season leases 
between the 25th June and the 25th October at Rs. 4 an acre ; and 
(5) seven years’ leases for block areas for any kind of crop between 
the 25th June and the 25th March in the next year at Rs. 3 
an acre. When the long lease system was inaugurated, it was 
calculated that water would be given for 50 per cent, of the whole 
area of a village; and this portion was marked off into one or more 
well defined blocks, for the irrigation of which a charge was made 
at a reduced rate. The cultivator is supplied with water enough 
for his own block, but he may not use it beyond these limits ; and 
it is, therefore, laid down that there must be a well defined 
village channel to conduct the water from the distributary, and 
that it is not to be allowed to escape to an ahara. At first, when 
the canals were opened, water was allowed to fill up the aharas and 
to be drawn thence on to the fields, but as soon as water-rates were 
claimed, the ryots maintained that they had used only rain and 
not canal water ; and as their allegation could not be (disproved, it 
was found necessary to discontinue the practice of filling ahara*. 

Of all these leases the most popular are the long leases, which 
are given only for the areas for which protection can be assured 
even in the driest years. The rates for this class of lease were 
originally fixed at a low figure, owing to the backwardness of 
the cultivators in resorting to canal irrigation and to the fact that 
the use of canal water is not indispensable in years of ordinary 
rainfall; the holders of these leases have preferential claims 
to water during periods of high demand such as occur in dry 
seasons; and, as the cultivators have been quick to recognize the 
advantages of the system, the area under long leases has steadily 
expanded, until at the present day 75 per cent, of the whole 
irrigated area receives water on long lease, and the demand for 
such leases cannot be fully met. 

This sketch of the irrigation system in Shahabad would be The 
incomplete without a reference to the proposal to extend irrigation 
works to the Bhabua sub-division. This sub-division, like a part 
of Sasaram, is beyond the reach of the Son waters ; though 281, OOu 
acres are said lo be irrigated from private works, it is still 
much exposed to drought ; and the barrenness of the fields is all 
the more striking from its contrast to the fertile plains in the 
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neighbourhood. The idea of utilizing the waters of the Karam- 
nasa to irrigate this area is no recent one, and more than a century 
ago the Collector of the district suggested the construction of 
sluices with canals leading into the interior. In 1870 the Chief 
Engineer, Bengal, left it on record that there was a magnificent 
site for a large reservoir ; and more recently the Indian Irrigation 
Commission of 1901-03 urged the importance of conducting a 
survey of the upper portion of its course where it passes through 
the hills, though they could not admit that the liability of the 
sub-division to famine was so great as to justify a large unremu- 
nerative outlay. In accordance with this representation, a survey 
was carried out under the orders of the Bengal Government, 
and a suitable site for a storage reservoir was selected. The 
drainage area was found to be 370 square miles, and it was 
estimated that, under the most advantageous conditions, the 
maximum irrigable area would be 50,000 acres. The cost of this 
reservoir alone was taken at 65 J lakhs ; and it was anticipated that 
the whole canal system would involve an expenditure of over 
Bs. 1,28,00,000, that the revenue would not exceed Bs. 1,15,000 
per annum, and that the annual loss to Government (excluding 
interest charges) would be Bs. 2,17,000. It was considered that 
the necessity for irrigation was not so urgent as to justify the 
State incurring such a heavy recurring charge, and it was finally 
decided in 1904 not to proceed with the project. 
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CHAPTER YH. 

NA1UEAL CALAMITIES. 

It has already been, explained that the low strip of country Edoods. 
lying to the north of the district between tlie embankment of 
the East Indian Railway and the river Ganges is liable to be 
inundated every year by the overflow of that river. These floods 
do no harm, and though cultivation is impossible during the great 
agricultural season of the rains, this loss is more than compen- 
sated by the magnificent rabi crops produced in the cold weather 
from the fertilizing silt they leave. In the beginning of the 19th 
century, however, such inundations were far from harmless, and 
the loss of houses, land and other property was considerable. In 
1802 three entire villages were destroyed by the encroachments of 
the Ganges, and the number of trees carried away into the [river 
constituted such a danger to navigation that the Collector of 
the district proposed that Government should authorize him to cut 
down all trees likely to be swept away during the ensuing rains. 

The most destructive inundations are caused by the Son; 
and considerable damage has been done on various occasions 
in the low-lying plains of Shahabad by the flood water over- 
flowing the country between Nanaur and Arrah. Such extra- 
ordinary floods are fortunately of comparatively rare occurrence 
and of very short duration. The most serious of those in the 19th 
century occurred in 1848, 1864, 1867, 1876, 1884, 1888, and 
1892; and finally the year 1901 witnessed the highest flood 
recorded in the district. The flood of 1864, though not so high 
as that of 1848 when the flood-level at Akbarpur reached 20 feet, 
spread over a vast tract of country ; the water rushing down 
from Akbarpur overflowed the bank of the river between that 
place and Koelw&r, and escaping inland towards Arrah through 
a depressed valley a quarter of a mile south of the village of 
Bihi&rah, inundated an area of 250 square miles. In 1876 the 
flood was even more severe ; the first spill occurred at Andhari and 
cut the Kaithi distributary, and below that spot the Koelw&r distri- 
butary was breached in nine places. At Sundari the flood finally 
rushed inland with overwhelming foroe and spread over the faoe 
of the country as far as Arrah, 8 miles distant ; on reaching the 
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last 2 miles of the Arrah canal, it made a clean sweep through 
the banks, breaking them in 17 places on the left and in 23 on 
the right side. It is probable that only this sweeping away of 
the canal banks saved the railway embankment, as between 
Koelwar and Arrah there was not sufficient waterway to carry off 
the water. No lives were lost, but great damage was done to 
property in the town of Arrah and in the neighbouring pargnnas. 
This flood, like its predecessors, was of short duration, as it 
subsided 52 hours after its commencement; the inundation of 

1864 only lasted half as long ; 
June 24th, 1848 ... fo^' while that of 1867 continued for 39 

September 12 th, 1864 ... 16-52 hours. The highest flood-levels re- 

July 7th, 1876 ... 19*25 corded at Akbarpur during these 

four floods are shown in the margin. 

The great inundation of 1901 was due to a simultaneous rise of 
both the Son and the Ganges. On the 1st September the level of 
the Son at the Koelwar bridge was only 9 feet, but by the morn- 
ing of the 3rd idem it had reached the height of 17*6 feet ; and 
the river continuing to rise throughout the night and all through 
the next day, the gauge showed the unprecedented flood-level of 22 
feet by 2 a.m. on the 5th September. At the same time owing 
to a high Himalayan flood, the Ganges was rising abnormally high, 
and on the morning of the 5th September the flood-level of that 
river also was higher than any previously recorded, the gauge 
at Digha reading 35‘10 feet in the early morning and 35‘60 at 
midday. The Son being thus unable to discharge the volume of 
its waters into the Ganges, forced its way over its western bank 


and poured over the low-lying lands towards Arrah. The canal 
bank was breached in several places ; the flood poured into many 
parts of Arrah destroying some of the small hamlets on its 
outskirts ; and the whole oountry between that town and the bed 
of the Son and on both sides of the railway line from Bihta was 
a sheet of water, which in some places attained a breadth of 17 
miles. No loss of life, however, occurred, and the number of 
cattle drowned was inconsiderable. House property on the other 
hand suffered seriously, and it was reported that over 7,000 
houses were destroyed ; some damage was done to the standing 
bhadoi orops, but this loss was more than compensated by the rich 
deposit of silt left by the receding waters and by the benefit done 
to the paddy, which in many parts was dying for want of water. 
In the event, it was found only necessary to relieve some of the 
poorer classes whose houses and stocks of grain had been swept 
away ; and Us. 819, which had been raised by public subsmiption, 
was distributed among them. 
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Droughts arising from deficient rainfall were frequent in Famisbs. 
former years before the present extensive system of irrigation 
had been introduced and the means of communication improved. 

Four times in the decade preceding the completion of the canals— 
in 1864, 1865, 1866 and 1869 — droughts seriously affected the 
general harvest and twice culminated in scarcity, while the had 
state of communications in the interior aggravated the local 
distress. 

The first of these was the famine of 1866, which, coming as it Famine of 
did after the resources of the poorer classes had been exhausted 1866 * 
by bad harvests in the two previous years, caused considerable 
loss of life. With the exception of the strip of country lying 
between the line of railway and the river Ganges, which is 
subject to inundation and retains sufficient moisture for the 
growth of spring crops, and of an area of about 750 square miles 
in the south, which receives the drainage of the Kaimur hills, 
the district generally suffered in both these years from insufficient 
rainfall ; and in parganas Chausa, Piru, Ohainpur, Nanaur and 
Panwar the rice crop on which the country mainly depends is said 
to have failed to the extent of from five-eighths to three -fourths 
of the outturn of an average season. The failure of the crops 
in 1864 led to the rapid exhaustion of local stores of grain ; and 
towards the end of 1865, the district, which in ordinary years 
exports to a considerable extent, was mainly dependent on imported 
grain for the support of its population. The almost complete 
failure of the rice orop in 1865, therefore, immediately caused 
very general and severe distress ; the price of all cereals rose to 
more than double the rates prevailing at the corresponding 
period in 1863 ; whilst fourfold the customary rates were 
demanded for barley, peas and gram, which are much con- 
sumed by the poorest classes. No special relief measures were 
commenced, however, till the beginning of June 1866, when 
employment was given to the distressed labouring classes in the 
repair of roads in the sub-divisions of Sasaram and Bhabua; 
and in July relief committees were opened at the head-quarters 
stations and at six other plaoes. The average daily number of 
persons relieved when the distress was greatest amounted in 
August to 2,480, and in September to 2,979, while the average 
number of persons employed in road repairs was 868 in the 
former and 1,662 in the latter month. Government relief 
measures were supplemented by private liberality ; but the number 
of deaths from starvation^ as reported by the polioe, amounted 
to 3,161, and this figure is believed to be far below the actual 
number. There oan be little doubt but that relief was both 
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inadequate aud muoh too long delayed. The people suffering 
the greatest distress were spread over an area of upwards of 1,000 
square miles ; to relieve these, only seven centres were established, 
exclusive of those at Arrah, Bibiganj and Buxar, which were 
too distant to apply local relief to what may be termed the 
fftminn tract; and the pauper population had been reduced to 
the extremity of striving to support life on roots, leaves and 
grass before any measures were adopted for their succour. The 
highest price of rice during this famine is reported to have 
been 9 seers a rupee. 

Scarcity The scarcity of 1869, following as it did a succession of bad 

of 1869. y 6ars , a j g0 ca11se( j mU ch distress in Shahabad, and was aggravated 
by the badness of the roads. Belief measures had to be organized, 
the able-bodied being employed on the roads, while the old and 
infirm were formed into beggar squads, who were paid daily for 
such light work as their infirmities enabled them to perform. 

Famine of The next great famine from which the district suffered 

1874 ' occurred after an interval of only 5 years, during whiok the people 
had had little time to recover from the previous scarcity. The 
year 1873 was the last of a series of three years which were 
marked by abnormal rainfall and generally unusual weather. 
The year 1871 was unusually wet ; the following year was equally 
dry; while in 1873 the rainfall was deficient almost beyond 
precedent ; the registered fall at Arrah in these 3 years being 
62*43, •34*64 and 32*95 inches, respectively. Notwithstanding 
the abnormal character of the weather in 1871 and in 1872, the 
crops in those years were good. In 1871 the heavy and early 
rains so retarded the transplantation of rice that at one time 
thero were grave apprehensions regarding the outturn of the 
crops; but these forebodings were later on replaced by more 
sanguine expectations, which were eventually realized. In 1872 
the rainfall, though deficient, was so seasonably distributed that 
there resulted a good bhadoi crop, and a fair winter rioe and rabi 
crop. In fact, the condition of the district in the summer of 1873 
was muoh as usual, and it entered unweighted into the struggle 
which ensued. The summer and autumn rains of 1873 were 
deficient by 14J inches, and this deficient fall, unlike the almost 
equally short fall in the preceding year, was most unfavourably 
distributed. The rains commenced, late, were oonoentrated in 
July and August, and oeased altogether early in September at 
that most important period of the year when the rice-plant shoot- 
ing into ear requires abundant moisture to fill out and develop 
the grain. The early rioe crop of 1873 turned out to be only 
one-fourth of an average crop, while one-eighth of the great 
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winter rice crop alone was saved. The anxiety and suspense 
which affected the public mind in the closing days of 1873 and 
the commencement of 1874 were naturally reflected in the condi- 
tion of trade. The disastrous season of 1865-66 was within the 
vivid recollection of most people ; and the remembrance of it, 
amid circumstances of season even more disastrous, had a marked 
effect on prices, and especially on the price of rice, which in 
February 1874 ranged higher than it did at the corresponding 
period of 1866. The energy displayed by private enterprise was 
marvellous. The railway poured grain into the district from 
the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. In the months of 
January and February, Shahabad received 2,866,766 maunds, or 
102,305 tons, of food-grain, exclusive of 3,332 tons consigned by 
Government ; but much of this was despatched across the river 
to Saran, and some found its way into Gaya district. From 
the unfinished channels of the Son Canals 159,000 acres of land 
in this district and in Gaya were irrigated, and 70,000 tons 
of winter and spring grain, which would otherwise probably 
have perished, were saved. In the existence of these works 
Shahabad possessed an advantage over all other distressed districts, 
except Saran, as they afforded organised labour at a time when 
organized labour was not procurable elsewhere, and in this way 
had a very beneficial effect on the condition of the district. 
But in spite of these advantages, prices continued to rise till June, 
when common rice stood at 10 seers to the rupee. It would 
indeed have gone very much higher but that in March and April 
an ab un dant harvest of wheat and pulses was reaped. These 
crops, which from the commencement promised more favourably 
in Shahabad than elsewhere in the Patna Division, were above 
the average in the Arrah and Buxar sub-divisions, where the crops 
on the river-side lands were particularly good ; and in other parts 
they yielded a good outturn. Prices, however, remained through- 
out the year from 50 to 80 per cent, over normal rates— a state 
of things necessitating the continuance of relief works. As far 
as charitable relief, however, was concerned, Government found 
that, having due regard to the claims of the aged and indigent, to 
whom such exceptional prices meant the denial of private charity, 
it could transfer 1,390 tons of the original consignment for 
Shahabad to other more distressed districts. 

During the f amin e 287 tons of rice were distributed in 
charitable relief ; 545 tons were paid as wages of labour ; 158 tons 
were advanced as loans ; and 3,153 tons were sold for cash. Besides 
this , Rs. 33,566 was distributed in charitable relief, Rs. 17,437 was 
advanced on loan and Rs* 1,89,373 paid away as wages. In 
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January 2,227 labourers were employed daily on relief works 
6,290 in April, 10,074 in May, 4,407 in J uly and 2,996 in Sep- 
tember, when this form of relief was closed. In the beginning 
of May charitable relief began to be given freely, 2,361 persons 
being daily supplied with food at that period and 3,1 (i6 towards 
the end of that month. The number fell to 647 in the middle of 
June, but rose to 2,965 in the middle of July and continued near 
this high average till the end of September, after which month 
little relief of this kind was called for. The autumn and 
winter orops in 1874 yielded full harvests, though an extraordi- 
nary flood of the Dargauti river burst through the Grand Trunk 
Road and did considerable damage. The spring crop of 1875 was 
above the average and the effects of the scarcity soon disappeared. 

Owing to the protection afforded by the irrigation works, a 
1896 97 ° f l° n S intervaL ensued before Shahabad again felt the stress of 
famine; and it was not till 1896-97 that any portion of the 
district again suffered from a calamity of this nature. The 
rainfall in the preceding year was very deficient, especially in 
the Sasaram and Bhabua sub-divisions, and the whole district 
received only 71*4 per cent, of the normal fall. A very large 
tract, however, was served by irrigation from the Son Canals, 
and the greater part of the Sasaram sub-division, the south of 
the Buxar, and muoh of the Sadar suh-division were thus pro- 
tected; while in the high lands to the north, on which rali 
grows, the failure of the rains was not wholly disastrous as 
they received their full share of the winter showers. In the 
event, the bhadoi for the whole district was estimated at 7 annas, 
the aghani at 4 annas, and the rali at 11 annas of the normal 
crop, the total outturn being less than half of an ordinary year. 
Prices here, as elsewhere, ruled very high, but considerable stooks 
weie held by the cultivators ; and eventually no part was really 
distressed except the Bhabua sub-division and the southern portion 
of the Sasaram suh-division, an area comprising 1,632 square 
miles and containing a population of 382,000 souls. 

This tract consists of two sharply defined portions — the hills 
and the plains. The whole of the south of the Bhabua sub- 
division and much of the southern portion of Sasaram is occupied 
by the Kaimur range with an area of 700 square miles and 
a population of 20,000 persons. Here the orops are poor and 
preoarious, and depend greatly on the rains, for with the excep- 
tion of a few village wells and still fewer tanks there is no 
provision for a water supply. Pood-supplies are brought up 
from the plains through difficult passes, which, always impassable 
for wheeled traffic, become dosed even to pack-bullocks when 
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the monsoon once sets in. Biee is the principal crop, bat the 
people live from hand to month and are accustomed in time of 
dearth to eke out their subsistence with the products of the 
Jungle ; these natural resources stood them in good stead when the 
rice crops failed, and helped to alleviate the subsequent distress. 
The remainder of the distressed tract comprised the plains part of 
the Bhabua sub-division and the Chenari outpost in Sasaram. Of 
this, the portion falling north of the Grand Trunk Bo ad, in which 
rabi is mainly cultivated, was not severely affected, but distress 
was much more acute in the tract lying between that; road and 
the hills. This tract is characterized by very poor soil growing 
hardly [anything but aghani rice; there is little or no irrigation; 
the cultivators are inexpert and impoverished; and the physique 
of the people is poor and their general condition bad. 

In the affected area the harvests of 1895-96 had been poor, 
and in 1896 the winter rice crop, on which the cultivators 
mainly depend, had an outturn of only 10 annas. This was 
succeeded by an equally poor rabi crop, as there was almost an 
entire absence of rainfall from October 1895 to June 1896, 
the fall being only 0*26 inch; and the people could only 
hope to recover if the monsoon was up to its usual strength. 
These hopes were doomed to disappointment ; at Bhabua there 
were only 18'82 inches as against a normal fall of over 40 inches ; 
the r ains practically stopped before the end of August ; and the 
rice crop was a total failure. To add to the distress, the rabi 
harvest of 1896-97 was damaged by caterpillars and was only a 
6 to 7 annas crop, though even this poor outturn mitigated the 
severity of the famine in the Chenari outpost and the country 
lying north of the Grand Trunk Boad. 

The rains of 1896-97 began a fortnight late, not commencing 
till the last week of June, heavy rain followed early in July, and 
then two long periods of drought ensued, of about a month eaoh, 
lasting till the middle of August and the middle of September, 
respectively. As day after day passed in July and early August 
with brilliant sunshine and no sign of rain, apprehension began 
to be felt, for the bhadoi was withering, the seed-beds of 
rice were drying up, and large -tracts of rice land were still 
unplanted, while the broadcast rioe was dying. By the middle 
of August, prices, though still low, had risen a couple of seers, 
and the absence of employment on agricultural operations was 
beginning to make its effieots felt. Soon afterwards, however, 
there was a good burst of rain, and though the deficiency was not 
made up, the outlook grew brighter and by the end of the month 
prices were falling again, and the fear of immediate distress had 
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disappeared. But at this very time the second of the long periods 
of drought had already commenced, marked by hot weather 
with dry west winds, and hardly any rain fell anywhere till the 
middle of September: these circumstances completely altered 
once more the aspect of affairs, and it became apparent that 
nothing but good rain in the Hathiya asteriam (September 28th 
to October 8th) could save the rice and give sufficient moisture 
for the rabi. 

These hopes proved delusive ; the Hathiya passed away with- 
out a drop of rain, the hot west winds continued, and a failure 
of the rice was assured. At the same time agents were buying 
grain largely in all the big markets, with the object of exporting 
it to the westward, those who held stocks began to close their 
sales, and emigration was unusually large. In these ciroum- 
stanoes, prices rose with a bound, and in the first few days of 
October there was great excitement and fear of grain riots, 
similar to those which had actually occurred shortly before t.Tn‘« 
time in other parts of India. There was much apprehension in 
Arrah, where the dealers suspended retail sales, but no overt acts 
of rioting were committed, and after this violent rise prices 
steadied down. A fortnight later, when still no rain had fallen, 
there could be no doubt that the rice crop was doomed ; the price 
of rice had risen to 9 seers to the rupee ; and by this time the 
south of the distriot was seriously affected. In the Bhabua 
sub-division there was a sudden increase of crime, several eases 
having occurred in which the houses of the well-to-do people in 
a village were broken into and the grain stores carried off ; and 
at the end Of the month it was decided to open relief works. 

Bice remained at famine prices, being sold during the greater 
part of the famine at 8 seers and falling from June to August 
1897 as low as 7 seers to the rupee ; and it was not found possible 
to dose the relief worts till July 1897. During this period 
altogether 560,031 adult males were employed on piece-work and 
175,105 on a daily wage, Be. 74,000 being paid as wages These 
works were supplemented by gratuitous relief on a large scale ; 
weekly grain doles were given from the second week of Jan uar y 
1897 till the 25th September 1897 ; poor-houses and kitchens 
were opened; and, in all, 4,147,626 persons obtained gratuitous 
rdief, the percentage of men, women and ohildren being 19-2, 
46'5 and 34'3 respectively, and the amount expended being 
Bs. 1,96,000. The daily average of persons in receipt of this 
form of relief was no less than 4-47 per cent, of the population 
in the affected area, and the largest number gratuitously relieved 
at any one time amounted to 6*4 per oent. of the people. This 
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high percentage was due to several causes ; the system of gratui- 
tous relief and the relief works were not thoroughly organized 
till February 1897, and the people were consequently in poor 
condition; large numbers of the bread-winners had left their 
homes ; and finally the inhabitants of the country most severely 
affected are of poor physique, and among the men lameness and 
paralysis are very common. The total cost of the famine 
operations was Its. 3,36,000, of which Rs. 30,000 was met from 
District funds, and besides this the sum of Rs, 25,000, contributed 
by the Bengal Provincial Committee of the India Famine Relief 
Fund, was spent in relieving distressed pard&naaJan ladies. No 
deaths occurred from starvation, but owing to the ravages of 
cholera and small-pox and to the greater prevalence of fever in 
the autumn of 1897, the mortality in the distressed area was 
nearly 3J per mille greater than in the whole district. 
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CHAPTER YIH. 

RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 

Bunts. Bents in Shahabad generally vary according to the class of 
soil, and any attempt to deduce the prevailing rent rates is further 
complicated by the fact that rents are paid in kind throughout a 
considerable portion of the district. Enquiries were made on this 
point in 1895 by an officer who was placed on special duty for this 
and other purposes, but the statistics obtained were fragmentary 
and of little importance ; more recently the batwara and settle- 
ment records were examined with the same object, hut investiga- 
tion failed to elicit anything more definite as to the rents actually 
paid in irrigated and non-irrigated areas ; and until a survey is 
conducted and a record of rights prepared under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, it is impossible to furnish any information as to 
rent rates on which reliance can be placed. It is, however, known 
that there has been a tendency to enhance the rents both in irri- 
gated and non-irrigated areas on account of the rise in the prices 
of the staple crops and the improvement of communications. The 
largest increase took place after the advent of the canals, and in 

1889 it was estimated that in the 13 years following their con- 
struction the enhancement amounted to 30 per cent. Enquiry has 
shewn that the increase in rent has been slightly greater in 
irrigated lands and villages than in those which obtain no irriga- 
tion from the canal system, but that, on the whole, it has not been 
equal to the rise in the value of the food-crops obtained. In the 
last 30 years there has admittedly been a large rise in the price of 
grains, and the cash value of the produce of the fields has therefore 
increased considerably; but cash rents have not advanced to a corre- 
sponding extent, and the growth in the value of the produce has 
outstripped whatever enhancement may have been made in them. 

The marginally-noted figures show the rentals for the whole 
distriot as found at the road cess valuations at 
law ... 54 ,H 660 4 periods, viz., in 187/ just as the oanals were 

1890 ... 71 , 85,116 commencing, in 1890, in 1902 when a revalua- 

19M 78,31,584 tion was effected, and in 1904; they tend to 

show that the zamindars obtained a large 
increase in their rentals between 1877 and 1890, but that in the 
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nest 14 years they obtained a comparatively small addition to 
their incomes. By far the greater part therefore of this increase 
appears to be due to the conversion of inferior and waste lands 
into rice- fields which took place on the opening of the canals, and 
not to a general enhancement of rents. A large portion of the 
enhanced rents have, moreover, been- intercepted by the tenure- 
holders, of whom there are as many in this district as there are 
estates ; while a considerable number of tenants are protected by 
custom from enhancement, such as guzashtadars , Brahmans and 
Rajputs, whose rent, unlike that of other ryots, does not depend 
on the fertility of their lands and who generally pay less than 
the lower castes. 

Rents are paid either in cash ( nagdi ) or in kind (bhaoli). The Systems 
former system prevails everywhere in the case of special crops, 
such as poppy, sugarcane and potatoes, and is adopted for all 
crops throughout the northern par g anas of the district. The 
latter system is common in th8 Sasaram and Bhabua sub-divisions, 
where it is a natural outcome of the indigenous system of irriga- 
tion prevailing in that portion of the district. 

It has already been explained that Shahabad owes not only its VheM&oU 
fertility, but almost its very existence as an agricultural country 3ys 
to artificial irrigation ; and that extensive irrigation works are 
necessary to render rice cultivation possible. The construction of 
these "works requires a large expenditure "which the ryots them- 
selves "would, be unable to afford, and tbis duty has, therefore, 
necessarily devolved upon the only capitalist available, the 
landlord. Without aharas, the tenant in many parts "would get no 
rice crops; and on the other hand, if he paid a fixed cash rent 
to his landlord, the latter -would be in a position to spend the 
money in other -ways and to neglect the duty of throwing up 
embankments and keeping them in order. Custom bas therefore 
decreed that these works shall be made and maintained by the 
landlord, each tenant paying his quota of the expense by gj™ 2 ? 
a certain proportion of the harvest as rent; the resmt of this 
arrangement is that the amount of the landlord’s rent depends 
entirely on the extent to "which he provides facilities for irrigating 
the land. The actual produce of the land varies in proportion with 
the extent to which the zamlndar incurs expenditure on irrigation ; 
and rente are accordingly paid in kind for lands benefited by any 
irrigation works maintained either wholly . or in part at ® 
zamind&r’s expense ; the profits of the latter are directly affeo e 
by the outturn, and an assurance is thus afforded that he will not 
neglect to spend money on their upkeep. Iu this way, if e 
landlord does not bear what are called gil&ndasi charges, *•«•> d° ea 
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not maintain the reservoirs properly, the crop is an entire failure 
and he gets nothing ; while if he spends an adequate amount on 
suoh works, a good harvest is reaped and he gets a fair outturn 
for his outlay. 

The share which the landlord receives is determined either 
by d&n&bandi, or appraisement, or by bat&i, i.e., by the aotual 
division of the crops on the threshing-floor. In the former oase, 
the division of the produce has passed into an estimate of the 
value of the orop before it is cut, the produce of eaoh field being 
estimated by appraisers is&lu) while the orop is standing. Before 
the landlord’s share is determined, a deduction is made from 
the whole estimated produce, which may be as low as 10 per cent., 
but usually amounts to 20 per cent, of the whole ; and all the 
expenses of harvesting and the customary allowances made to 
village artisans, menials, &c., are supposed to be paid from this 
deduction. The landlord’s share, which is generally one-half 
of the balance, is handed over to him after the orop is threshed, 
either in grain or in oash, and is usually equivalent to 40 per 
cent, of the value of the gross yield of grain estimated at the 
current village prioe at harvest time. 

When, however, either party is dissatisfied with the estimate 
made by the appraisers, resort is had, even in villages in which 
the dandbandi system is usual, to the other method of bat&i, or 
actual division of the crops. Under this system, the harvesting 
expenses and village allowances are paid in kind, and a deduction 
of 5 per cent., or sometimes 10 per cent., of the remainder is maria 
in favour of the ryot before the grain is divided between the 
landlord and tenant. The deductions for harvesting expenses and 
village allowances vary very much, but they are usually as 
follows: — (1) The reapers are allowed to take one out of every 20 
bojhdt (sheaves) off the field ; they have the privilege of ohoosing 
their own sheaves and of course select the largest; and besides 
this, eaoh reaper takes one panja (half a bojhd) on the last harvest 
day for every plough the ryot has. (2) One panja per plough is. 
given to eaoh of the following village menials, &c. : — the Ohamfir, * 
Hajj&m, Mali, Barhi, Bhat, Halalkhor and Brahman priest. (3) 
One bojhd per plough is taken off the threshing-floor before thresh- 
ing commences by the Chamar, Ha j jam, Lohar and Barhi jointly. 
(4) One kachehd mound in 21 is allowed after the grain is 
threshed and winnowed to those who perform those processes; 
and (5) two kachchd paseri per 100 maunds are given to the 
priest, and also to the gorait, i.e., one-half per cent, in alL 
Besides this, when the grain is heaped up for division after 
winnowing, a portion, mixed with the dust of the threshing-floor 
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and the ohaff, is left aside for the ryot. This allowanoe (tari-agwar) 
represents about 5 per cent., or sometimes, when the ryot is 
influential or of high caste, as much as 10 per cent, of the grain. 

Taking all three harvests (i aghani , bhadoi , and rabi) into con- 
sideration, the customary deductions are estimated to amount to 
19*56 per oent. of the grain yield, which is as a rule distributed 
as follows : — 


Per cent. 

(а) Harvesting expenses ... 10*72 

(б) Customary village allowances ... 4*67 

(*) Tari-agwar to the ryot ... 417 

19*56 


The landlord’s share is calculated on the balance (80*44 per cent, 
of the yield) and is therefore the same whether it is arrived at by 
the dftnfibandi or bated system. The division is usually half and 
half, but there is no uniformity in this respect, the landlord’s share 
in some villages being four-ninths, and in many seven-sixteenths, 
while in a few it is only two-fifths. There is, however, one 
ciroumstance which results in the landlord’s share being somewhat 
diminished, viz., the custom by which the ryot gets all the straw and 
chaff; and consequently what they actually divide is 80 per cent, 
of the outturn of grain, and not 80 per cent, of the gross yield 
When, therefore, the landlord gets one-half, his share represents 
40 per cent, of the outturn of grain ; where it is f our-mnths, he 
gets 35| ; where it is seven-sixteenths, the percentage is 35 ; and 
where he gets two-fifths, his share represents only 32 per oent. of 
the grain yield. 

From the preceding account, it will be clear that the bhaoli Working 
system depends largely on the co-operation of landlords and 
tenants. For its complete success, it is necessary that the interests system, 
of both parties should be identical, that the zammdar should not 
be an absentee landlord, and that he should conscientioudy pro- 
vide the outlay of capital necessary to keep up or create an 
adequate water-supply. In practice, however, the landlord often 
evades his share of the responsibility, and the complicated method 
of appraisement and division naturally results in a vast amount 
of peculation and mutual friction. Endless bickerings are the 
rule, and the apportionment of the crop leaves a wide door open 
to fraud and oppression. Besides this, the system is open to 
the grave objection that it engenders slovenly cultivation. The 
incentives to industry are not so strong as in the case of mgdi 

g 2 
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land, as the tenant receiving only half the produce has only half 
the usual motives for exertion, and will not devote time and 
trouble to improving the land. Even in the beginning of the 19th 
century, Buchanan Hamilton, noticing this feature of the system, 
observed that the peasant confined his attention to the valuable 
lands near the village for which he paid a money rent, and “ in 
the intervals of labour ” cultivated in a oareless manner the lands 
let to him for a share of the crops. This inefficient style of 
cultivation is much more marked on third and fourth-rate land 
than on the better qualities of soil ; but even in the latter case the 
cultivator, knowing that he will not get all the profits of his 
industry, frequently does not care to turn up and pulverize the 
soil, apply manure, irrigate the crop, and generally take that 
trouble which he would take had he not to share the increased 
yield with another. 

Money rents are, however, paid even in bhaoli villages for land 
growing crops whioh require speoial care and expense ; and this 
is generally the case with all homestead land, as it is peculiarly 
adapted for the growth of speoial crops. On poorer soils whioh 
are difficult to work or irrigate, the economic disadvantages of 
the bhaoli system become more apparent, and land of this kind 
may sometimes r emain uncultivated when a crop would have been 
brought to mat urity upon it, were it liable to a fixed money-rent. 
These are grave defeots ; but after all the bhfioli system is justified 
by necessity, it suits the ciroumstances of the people, and it is 
preferred by many ryots, because even if they get no crop, they 
pay no rent and are not harassed by arrears of rent in bad years. 

In Buchanan Hamilton’s time this system prevailed all over 
ShShabad, but since then the greater part of the land has been 
converted into mgdi ; and there is a steady tendenoy to convert 
produce rents to oash. The process is gradual ; and even in the 
onnn.1 irrigated area, many villages are still held entirely on the 
bkSoli tenure, while in many more produce rents are paid for 
large portions of the cultivated area, and especially for rice-growing 
Unrl- On the whole, however, the change to cash rents is extend- 
ing steadily as the people realize the difficulties and disadvantages 
inherent in suoh a complicated method of rent recovery ; the Son 
nn-nn.1 irrigation system, which affords the ryot a oertain supply 
of water independent of the zamlnd&r, has done much in this 
direction ; and for the greater part bhaoli rents are now paid either 
for inferior lands or only for those lands in whioh cultivation 
depends entirely on the landlord maintaining irrigation works. 

Wa<hs. Statistics of the wages given for oertain selected olasses of 
labour and the rates current during the decade 1892 — 1902 will be 
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found in the Appendix. On ilie whole, there has been a rise in 
the price of labour during the last 30 years, which is probably 
due to a great extent to such special causes as the construction of 
the Son Canals and, more recently, of the Mughalsarai-G ay a line of 
railway. Before the opening of the canal worts, masons, carpen- 
ters and blacksmiths received from 3 to 4 annas a day ; but the 
demand for labour created by this scheme resulted in a con- 
siderable rise of wages. Masons began to e arn 4 to 4f annas, 
carpenters 4 to 6 annas and blacksmiths from 4| to 6 annas 
daily ; and similarly, unskilled labourers, who usually got from 
1| to 2 annas, found that they could command 2 to annas 
as their daily wage. Prom the table in the Appendix it will 
be seen that since that time wages have remained practically 
stationary, except when the construction of the Mughalsarai- 
Gaya line created a special temporary demand for labour on a 
large scale. 

Generally speaking, however, skilled labour commands a some- 
what higher value in towns than it did formerly. Among masons, 
carpenters and blacksmiths the wage shows an upward tendency ; 
the silversmith charges a higher rate for his workmanship ; the 
shoemaker and the tailor have raised their tariff ; and there is a 
similar tendency among domestio servants. The rise is 'small and 
gradual, but is observable all the same ; and it appears to he due to 
a combination of circumstances such as the advance in the standard 
of comfort among natives of the better class, the increased use of 
machinery, and the growing number of well-to-do residents occupy- 
ing houses of more or less architectural pretensions along the line 
of railway. 

Outside urban areas the wages of labour maintain much the 
same level from year to year ; and in the case of unskilled labour 
their measure is usually the minimu m amount required to afford 
means of subsistence. Fortunately, however, wages in the villages 
are usually paid wholly or partly in kind ; even the village artisan 
receives grain for the services he renders ; and the field labourer 
generally gets the whole of his wage — usually 3 seers a day for a 
man, 24 for a woman and 14 for a child — in one or other of the 
inferior grains such as millets or coarse unhusked rice. This 
system is particularly suited to an agricultural country like 
Shahabad as it has the advantage of being unaffected by any rise 
in the price of food-grains. Whatever the fluctuations in the 
price of these in the market, the labourer’s wage remains the same. 

A statement of the prices current in each sub-division during Pbices, 
the years 1893—1902 is given in the Appendix. It is interesting 
to compare these prices with those obtaining a little more than a 
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century* before, when even the finest kind of rice sold at 31 to 44 
seers and paddy at 95 to 129 seers per rupee, while the prioe of 
wheat ranged from 55 to 64 seers and of gram from 72 to 104 
seers per rupee. The prices of grain have risen enormously during 
the last hundred years ; but on the other hand there has been a 
very great growth in the income of all classes, and during the 
last generation the development of communications has had the 
effeot of levelling prices over larger and larger areas. The loss 
of one or even two crops of the year has therefore a tendenoy to 
become less and less felt, as well as the effect of failures in 
isolated tracts. Up to the end of last century there was only 
one line of railway running through the two sub-divisions of 
Arrah and Buxar, but another line has recently been added whioh 
penetrates the Sasaram and Bhabua sub-divisions; and the great 
trade route of the Ganges, the canals and the network of roads 
admirably supplement the work of the railway. There is conse- 
quently less variation in prices between various parts of the district 
than formerly, when the railway only tapped the north of the 
district and the prices of food-grains varied directly with the 
distance of the markets from it. Besides this, the vast majority 
of labour is of an agricultural character and is paid in kind, 
and immemorial custom has fixed the amount thereof, so that the 
high prices of grain affeot a large section of the community less 
than would otherwise be the case. To this it should be added 
that the rural population keep large stores of grain and are, 
therefore, to a certain extent protected from the distress conse- 
quent on scarcity and the rising price of food. 

££££ Th . e material condition of the peasantry varies according to 
' localities, and also according to the position and circumstances 
of their landlords. The most prosperous tenantry are perhaps 
to be found in the rich tract of alluvial soil lying north of the 
railway in the head-quarters and Buxar sub-divisions. A great 
deal of this belongs to the Dumraon Raj, and an absenoe of 
middlemen and petty landlords goes far towards ensuring the 
oomfort of the people, while most of the ryots, who belong to a 
more independent class than in other parts, have acquired 
gma&kta rights over their fields. The residents of the diara 
villages are specially well off; the labour of tilling the land is 
almost nil, the seed only requires to be scattered, and the soil 
impregnated with rich Gangetio loam yields a heavy crop. South 
of the railway line conditions are more varied. There are a large 


• For a list of the prices current in 1781 and 1782, two average mm 

Early English Administration of Bihar by J. R. Hand, pp. 61-68. ** 7 ' 
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number of petty proprietors among whom estates have been 
divided and sub-divided, and at each division an attempt is made 
to enhance the ryot’s rent. The ryots in this part have also to 
pay oanal water-rates, while those in the northern tract have the 
advantage of excellent crops without the cost of irrigation. The 
oanals, on the other band, have led to th extended cultivation of 
sugaroane, which is a profitable crop, and, on the whole, the ryots 
in this part of the distriot are fairly well off and prosperous. In 
the Chausa pargana they are not so well off ; the soil is less fertile 
and estates are split up among a number of petty proprietors,* 
many of the cultivators are indebted, and a good deal of the 
land is said to be falling into the possession of mahajans. 

In the Sasaram sub-division there are numerous petty pro- 
prietors, who are generally indigent and are often partly 
cultivators. The steady rise in prioes, accompanied as it has 
been for many years by only a slight rise in rent, is gradually 
exterminating this class. They ding to the land as long as 
possible and mortgage their properties up to the hilt rather than 
sell any portion of them, but everything points to the gradual 
disappearance of the old class of petty zamindar and to the transfer 
of their lands to the mahajan or their absorption in the estates of 
the larger proprietors. The ryots have suffered from the minute 
sub-division of property, and afe said to be best off in the northern 
part of the sub-division, where the soil is more fertile and the land 
is held to a great extent by two large proprietors, the Dumraon 
B&j and the Baja of Surajpura. In the Bhabua sub-division, 
where agricultural conditions are adverse, capital is soaroe and the 
people are impoverished. The cultivators are inert and apathetic ; 
they take no steps to improve their lands and are content to ob tain 
a bare livelihood from the soil; the zamindars are in poor 
oircamstanoes, many of them being seriously involved ; and the 
incidence of the land revenue in proportion to the rental is 
higher than elsewhere. 

There is a general consensus of opinion as to the wide prevalence indebted- 
of indebtedness f but this is a natural incidence of the low state of ness ’ 
civilization attained, and in the absenoe of details as to its nature 
and amount, it is scarcely possible to state tbat it represents any 
great degree of poverty. The ryot, though he generally keeps a 
certain amount of grain in store, is often improvident ; and the 
custom of the country makes heavy expenditure on social ceremonies 


* For a fuller discussion of the question of indebtedness, see Memorandum on 
tbe Material Condition of the People of Bengal in the years 1892-93 to 1901-02 by 
L, P. Shirres, o.s. 
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obligatory. For those reasons, agriculture like other industries is 
supported on credit, and the mahajan is as essential to the village 
as the ploughman. Some of the ryot’s debt is owed to the 
shopkeeper who sells grain, or to the mahajan or landlord for 
advances to purchase food while the harvest is ripening, and such 
accounts are usually closed when the harvest is reaped ; some 
is contracted, more particularly if the harvest promises to be a 
bumper one, for the purpose of marriages ; and some debts are 
business transactions closely connected with agriculture, e.g., for 
the purchase of seed, ploughs or cattle, or for extending cultiva- 
tion or making agricultural improvements. 

Landlords In the district generally the zamindars are not well off, 

tenants ^ouglt there 8X6 a ^ ew prosperous landlords with extensive 
estates and large rent-rolls. As a class, they are losing status 
from the minute sub-division of property, and this system is 
a fruitful souroe of evil both to landlords and tenants. A large 
number of the petty proprietors are impoverished, and their 
condition naturally reacts on their tenants, towards whom they 
are often oppressive and exacting. Among the latter there is a 
numerous class of well-to-do peasantry, especially on the bigger 
estates, who can hold their own for some time even in seasons 
of scarcity. Below these come a still larger class, whose condition 
depends entirely upon the crops of the year. Some of these are 
tenants with small holdings, many of whom are driven to take 
land in the neighbouring villages as sub-tenants on what are 
practically rack-rents; while others have to supplement their 
resources by working as labourers. The former are more 
common in those parts of the district where the soil is fertile 
and rents have been screwed up to a high pitch, and the latter in 
the southern tracts where the rainfall is light, capricious and often 
unfavourable, and where there are no non-agricultural industries 
which would serve as an outlet for superfluous labour. The 
number of sales of holdings, the yearly diminution of grazing 
lands in every village, and the rising value of guzashtct and occu- 
pancy rights are all signs of the growing want of land in parts 
of the district to meet the growth of the population. In the 
north the land already bears as many as 735 to 890 persons to the 
square mile, and the f aot that Koiris and Kurmls have been found 
ready to migrate to the grant of land in* Burma owned by Messrs. 
Mylne & Co. of Bihia appears to show that the pressure of 
population on the soil is being felt. 

Labourers. At the bottom of the social scale come the labourers who own 
no land, grow no crops and depend entirely on the wages of 
labour. They are an improvident class, but on the whole they are 
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better off than formerly, to judge from the greater number of 
utensils and ornaments they possess. This improvement of con- 
dition may probably be ascribed to the fact that large numbers a! 
labourers migrate year after year at the beginning of the cold 
season, for temporary employment on roads, tanks and railways 
in the harvest field, and in other miscellaneous employments’ 
returning again at the end of the hot weather in time for the 
agricultural operations which commence with the bursting of the 
monsoon. 

Side by side with this class of free labourers, there is a small z<tmiys». 
and diminishing seotion of the community known as kamiyas , 
whose position is that of mere serfs. A kamiya usually galls 
himself to a master for a lump sum of money down. Formerly 
this was an actual sale of himself and his heirs for ever, but 
this practice having beeu declared illegal, he now hires himself, 
in consideration of an advance or loan, to serve for 100 years 
or till the money is repaid. They are not allowed to work 
for any one but their master, except with his permission, and 
have their food supplied by him. On the whole their position is in 
many ways little, if at all, worse than that of the free labourers 
(i banihars ) ; though they are degraded beneath the level of the 
peasant, they are never in want of food even in lean years ; and 
in this respect they are better off than the ordinary labourer, 
who is the first to feel the pinch of scarcity when any failure 
of the crops causes a cessation of the demand for labour. 

With a people so dependent on the soil, perhaps the best test Effects of 
of prosperity is afforded when their resources are severely strained famine, 
by famine ; and it is noticeable that in the famine of 1896-97 
ShShahad escaped far more lightly than many other districts 
in Bihar, and that eventually only a small portion of it turned 
out to he actually distressed. This comparative immunity is 
due to the fertility of the northern part of the district, to the 
increased staying power of the peasantry which has resulted from 
the vast improvement in communications, and to the protection 
afforded by the Son Canals. One of the most remarkable features 
of this famine was the manner in which the poorer classes of towns- 
folk and the genteel poor managed to weather the storm with little 
outside assistance, and that too in spite of the fact that with their 
small fixed incomes this olass is one of the first to be affected by 
the rise of prices. The famine also afforded proof of the general 
resourcefulness of the cultivators and of the fact that a great 
number of the agricultural population have reserve stocks of grain 
which enable them to tide over bad times. Though the imports of 
grain were large, they were insufficient to make up the deficiency 
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between the outturn of that year and that which the population 
ordinarily require for their support ; there were no deaths from 
starvation ; and it follows that the greater part of the balance 
must have been in the hands of the people themselves and of the 
local grain-dealers and zamindars. 

On the other hand, it beoame apparent that a small proportion 
of the people are always on the verge of starvation, as the 
figures for gratuitous relief mounted rapidly as soon as the local 
organization was complete ; the daily average in receipt of this 
form of relief was no less than 4*47 per cent, of the population of 
the distressed area ; and all of these were found to be in absolute 
need of relief. 

Early It is of some interest in this connection to read Buchanan 

aeeonnte. Hamilton’s description of the general poverty prevailing in the 
beginning of last century. Only three families, of which one 
was that of the Baja of Bhojpur and another that of his kinsman, ' 
the Zammdar of J agdlspur, lived in the style beooming gentle- 
men ; the huts of the peasants had seldom any window, very few 
of them had wooden doors, and in many the entrance was always 
open, as even a hurdle to shut it was considered too expensive e 
luxury. The free male domestics were usually allowed from 8 to 
16 annas a mouth besides their food and clothes, though in Axrah 
their wages often rose to Bs. 2 a month ; and it was a regular 
practice to sell slaves, the prioe of male slaves being Bs. 15 
and of women Bs. 20 each. In the neighbourhood of Dumraon, 
it was the custom for the neighbours to oarry any destitute 
person who was in danger of dying to another village and 
leave him there; if be survived, the people on whom he was 
stolen removed him to another village ; and, Buohanan Hamilton 
goes on to say, the wretoh was thus bandied about till be died. 

Modem Conditions have improved wonderfully since that time. It is 

conditions. j. rne that there is still a small' seotion of the people who are praoti- 
cally “ mripti gleboe,” that the bulk of the agricultural community 
oan command only two meals a day, and that there is a certain 
percentage of the poorer classes who in ordinary times oan only 
just make ends meet and who are often pinohed for food. On the 
other hand, there has been a considerable inorease in the incomes 
of the land-holding and oultivating classes, and their standard 
of comfort and expenditure has risen. The wealthier inhabitants 
live for the most part in the towns in substantial houses of briok 
or stone ; and even in the villages the majority of the clay houses 
are toted. The substantial cultivators have a large stock of clothes 
for themselves andjtheir families, and even the labourers are not 
so utterly resoureeless as they used to he. The great bulk of the 
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ryots enjoy a fixity of tenure which leaves them a fair share of 
the produce ; the cultivators of small holdings have benefited by 
the general rise in prices ; and the class of landless labourers is 
comparatively small. The northern part of the district contains a 
substantial and sturdy yeoman tenantry, known as guzasht&dars, 
who have always been tenacious of their ancient rights and 
oustoms, and have succeeded in maintaining them. The canals, 
railways and roadsj place every part except the hilly tracts in the 
south within easy reach of the markets, and canal irrigation 
renders one-third of the population independent of the seasons. 
The cultivating class have, moreover, a resource unknown to the 
ryots in Bengal proper in cultivating opinm. Those who 
undertake to do so receive allowances in cash from the Opium 
Department proportionate to the area which they under take to 
plant, and these advances are made at a time when money is most 
coveted. By this means large sums find their way into the hands 
of the people ; in the famine of 1896-97 over 9 lakhs was paid to 
the cultivators; and though, as explained in Chapter Y, the area 
under poppy has shrunk of late years, no less than 7\ laMia 
was paid as advances in 1903-04. Besides this emigration is more 
active than elsewhere ; large numbers of the labourers emigrate 
annually in search. of work on the roads, railways and fields in 
the' eastern districts, and many thousands of the adult males are 
to be found spread over other parts of India in quasi-permanent 
employ. All these persons make remittances to their homes, 
while those who migrate for a time bring back with them the 
balance of their savings ; and in this way large sums of money 
are sent and brought into the district every year, and are expended 
in the support of the families of the labouring classes. In the 
famine year 1896-97 nearly 23 1 lakhs was paid by money order 
in the district, the amount paid per head of the population being 
greater than in any other district in the Patna Division ; the 
money orders were almost all for sums below B>s. 10, the average 
being about half that sum ; and it may be oonduded that a large 
proportion must have represented remittances sent by emigrants to 
their homes. Sinoe that time this means of remitting money has 
grown in popularity ; and in each of the years 1903-04 and 
1904-05 the amount paid by money order has exoeeded 31 lakhs, 
a fact which may reasonably be taken as an indication of the 
increased prosperity of the people. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 

Oooupa- As in other Bengal districts, a large majority of the people axe 
mots. engaged in agricultural pursuits, no less than 64*8 per cent, of 
the whole population deriving their livelihood from agriculture. 
Of these 53 per cent, are actual workers, and these indude 12,000 
rent-receivers, 462,000 rent-payers and 192,000 labourers. Of 
the r emainder 17'7 per cent, are supported by industries; the 
professional dasses account for 1‘9 per oent. ; and, as might be 
expected in a district which contains no manufacturing towns or 
important trade centres, the commercial dass is very small, amount- 
ing to only 0'5 per cent. The proportion of persons engaged in 
industrial occupations is larger than in the other districts of 
the Patna Division ; it is approached only in the adjoining district 
of Patna (17‘1 per cent,), the next largest proportion being found 
in Gaya (14 per oent.) ; and it is very much greater than in the 
trans-Gangetio districts. Native handicrafts have in fact- not 
found the same home in the districts to the north as in those to 
the south of the Ganges ; and it has been suggested that the 
reason of this is that after the murder of Alamgir and the fall of 
Delhi in 1759 A.D., many members of the Muhammadan nobility 
attached to the Mughal oourt retired to tb ejagirs that had been 
given them in the Patna, Gaya and Shahabad districts, bringing 
in their train large numbers of artificers and traders who settled 
down in these three districts; while the districts to the north of 
the- Ganges were still in an unsettled state, sparsely populated and 
only partially cultivated. 

Masusao- As is only natural in a distriot where the great majority of the 
sueis. p eo pi e aie engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits and where 
the urban population is small, the bulk of the industrial commu- 
nity are employed in supplying the simple needs of a rural 
people. Manufactures in the proper sense of the word are few in 
number and of little signifioanoe. Scarcely any of the industries 
produce anything for export, and those few which do are on a 
small scale and in a languishing condition. 

Sugw The manufacture of sugar was formerly the principal industry ; 
* edn “ 8, and as recently as 30 years ago the sub-division of Sasaram alone 
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contained 58 manufactories. A stimulus to the growth'' of sugar- 
cane was indeed given by the introduction of the Bihia sugar 
mill, and its substitution for the old stone sugarcane press ; but 
with the development of communications and the growth of trade, 
the industry has found itself less and less able to compete with 
the imports of cheap Mauritius sugar. Large quantities of this 
and other foreign sugar are sold at rates lower than those obtained 
for local sugar, and the manufacture of the latter has consequently 
declined considerably of recent years. In 1893-94 the output 
was 50,000 maunds, the principal manufactories being those at 
Nasriganj and its suburb Hariharganj, with an outturn valued at 
1$ lakh, while there were also smaller refineries at Dumraon, 
Dubauli, Mahuar, Ohandanpur, Naya Bazar and Jagdispur. The 
manufacture is now practically confined to Nasriganj and Harihar- 
ganj, where two factories still struggle on, one worked by a water- 
mill and the other by a small steam-engine; the larger of the two 
is reported to turn out about 9,250 maunds of sugar and 11,250 
maunds of molasses annually, and the quantity produced by the 
other is 3,500 and 7,500 maunds, respectively. 

Paper was at one time made in large quantities at Harihar- Paper, 
ganj, and in 1872-73 there were 21 manufacturers who produced 
1,293 reams of 10 different qualities. The industry is now almost 
extinct ; it has been unable to compete with the imported maohine- 
made paper of Serampore, and the paper-makers are betaking 
themselves to agricultural pursuits. The paper manufactured is 
called basaha, and is exported to Benares and other large towns 
in the north-west, where it is used by bankers who like it on 
account of its durability. 

Weaving was formerly a large and prosperous industry, and Weaving. 
Buchanan Hamilt on estimated that there were over 7,000 houses 
of weavers working in cotton with 7,950 looms. As in other 
parts of the Province, the hand-made article has been driven out 
of the market by imported piece-goods, and the weavers have for- 
saken their hereditary calling for more profitable occupations; 
at the last census only 11,000 cotton weavers were enumerated. 

The weaving of coarse cotton cloths is, however, still carried on 
to a certain extent, as some of the people prefer it to imported 
machine-made stuff on account of its durability and its warmth 
in the cold season ; two fly-shuttle looms working at Kamlahar, 
which turn out a strong ooarse cloth, are reported to hold their 
own against foreign competition. 

Country blankets axe woven by the shepherd caste, those made 
in BhahuS, being of good texture; and carpets both of cotton and 
wool are manufactured in the Sasaram and BhabuS sub-divisions. 
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At Sasar&m they command a fair sale, bat the industry is 
languishing owing to the importation of carpets from MiraSpur. 

Pottery, Lacquered pottery is a speoial industry at Sasaram. It con- 
sists of ordinary earthen pots and vases of various shapes paints 
over with lac. The designs and colouring display considerable taste, 
and though the industry is not extensive, the small cost of produc- 
tion and the high prices obtained leave a good margin of profit. 

Saltpetre. The manufacture of saltpetre, which is under the control of 
the Northern India Salt Department, is oarried on to a nominal 
extent, as the soil is not saliferous ; 5,000 maunds were manu- 
factured in 1903-04. 

Other Brass, copper and bell-metal are worked by Thatheris and 

industries, j^to various ornaments for the arms and feet. Mustard 

and linseed continue to be pressed in the old-fashioned country 
mills; but the manufacture of vegetable oils is everywhere suffer- 
ing from the increasing use of mineral oils, and many of the oil- 
pressers have taken to other trades, such as grain and spice selling. 

Mines. The district is not rioh in mineral resources. Kankar ox 
nodular limestone is found in almost all parts of the plains, 
particularly in the beds of rivers and along the banks of the 
Son; it is used for metalling roads, and is also burnt in order to 
obtain lime. The sand-stone quarried from the Kaimur hill a is 
extensively used for building purposes, for which it is admirably 
adapted. It is very durable, and even now the blocks which 
compose the great structures built by Slier Shah and his family 
show little signs of decay, while the inscriptions at Eohtasgarh axe 
still as clear out as if they had only recently been nhiaftlM On 
the construction of the Son Canals, when a demand for building 
blocks was created, the Irrigation Department succeeded in obtain- 
ing all the material they required from the Dhaudhanr hill on the 
Sasaram-Tilothu road; and more reoently the East Tnd™.-n Eailway 
Company used large quantities of stone extracted from the hills at 
Karaundia for the bridges and station buildings on the Mughalsarai- 
Gayi seotion, as well as for metalling the line. These quarries 
are still worked ; a tramway oonneots Dhaudhanr with Dehrl, and a 
short feeder line links up the Karaundia quarries with the railway. 
Besides this, small slabs are quarried near Sasaram for domestic 
purposes, being used for hand-mills and ourry-stones. A wmall 
quantity of alum used to he manufactured about half a oentury 
agointhe area north of Eohtasgarh to the west of the Son, from 
dates belonging to the Kaimur group of the Yindhyan aeri e s ; 
oopperas or iron sulphate is also obtained in the mma re gion. 

limestone is found at the bottom of the precipices which 
surround the table-land and its ridges, in the deep glens behind 
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Shergarh, and in the bed of the Karamnasa ; large quantities are 
extracted and, when burnt, yield a good lime. The lime-burning 
industry was formerly in the hands of a number of small local 
men, and at one time some eighty kilns were in existence. 
Eeoently, however, large firms, both European and Indian, have 
begun to work the quarries on a larger and more systematic scale, 
and most of the original small kilns have ceased to work. In the 
Banskati Mahal Government has offered special facilities for the 
development of this industry by granting permission to several 
companies to start limestone quarries at low rates of royalty, 
and a considerable quantity of lime is now being exported, 
which oompetes on equal terms with the products of the Katni 
quarries. The largest lime factory is that at Banjari owned by 
Messrs. Octavius Steel & Oo. ; other Companies, such as the Rohtas 
Lime Company and Messrs. Mukherji & Co. of Calcutta, have 
also started operations-, and the industry will in all probability 
soon assume large proportions. The rate of the royalty paid to 
Government and to the zamindars varies from four annas to one 
rupee four annas per hundred oubio feet of lime extracted. 

There are only five factories in the district, two being the Factories, 
sugar factories already mentioned, which are very small concerns 
employing on the average only 70 operatives. At Bihia the well- 
known sugarcane mills are manufactured and the factory supplies 
a great demand, as these improved implements are now in common 
use throughout Bengal. The Irrigation Department maintains 
an engineering workshop at Dehri, employing 85 operatives 
daily, which turns out all the wood and iron work required for 
the anicut, looks and canals. The Buxar Central Jail is a great 
manufacturing concern, where the chief industry carried on is 
the manufacture of tents ; besides this, the prisoners are employed 
in weaving cloth and *in making uniforms and clothing for the 
Police, Opium and Jail Departments. 

The East Indian Railway constitutes the chief artery of Tbade. 
commerce, and the main trade of the district is that which is Trade 
carried out of it or brought into it by this route. A certain routes ' 
amount of produce passes along the canals, which are now in 
direct connection with the railway, as both their northern and 
southern termini are now on the line of rail. There has long 
been a considerable inter-district trade in grain, oil-seeds and ghi 
carried by pack-bullooks between Shahabad and the large market 
town of GarwS, in Palamau, hut this is now being diverted to the 
railway owing to the construction of the Barun-Daltonganj line. 

A large amount of produce also finds its way along the various 
roads and then across the Ganges to the Bailia and Ghazlpur 
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districts ; great quantities of bamboos are floated down the Son ; 
and there is a heavy river-borne trade along the Ganges. The 
main stream of the latter river passes along the northern boundary, 
and a bi-weekly steamer service touohes at Buxar and Chausa, 
connecting those plaoes with the large marts situated on its banks 
both in Bengal and in the United Provinces. A great part of 
the merchandise of the riparian tract is borne by this service and 
also by a large number of oountry boats plying on the Ganges. 

Bail- The returns of rail-borne trade show that the balance of trade 

rests with Shahabad, as it exports far more than it receives, 
16,26,000 maunds of goods being exported in 1903-04, as 
compared with 10,50,000 maunds imported. In the same year 
gram and pulses (6,64,000 maunds) formed by far the greatest 
artiole of export, and next in importance came sugar in its various 
forms. Altogether 15,000 maunds of refined and 1,85,000 maunds 
of unrefined sugar were sent out of the distriot, besides 2,31,000 
maunds of gur, molasses and other crude saccharine produce. More 
than half of the latter was despatched to the Central Provinces 
and two-thirds of the unrefined sugar to the United Provinces. 
After sugar the principal artiole exported, was linseed (3,46,000 
maunds), almost the whole of which found its way to Calcutta. 
Among imports coal (5,67,000 maunds) bulked most largely, and 
next to that salt (2,12,000 maunds) and European cotton pieoe- 
goods (62,000 maunds). 

A noticeable feature in the trade of Shahabad has been the 
decrease in the imports of rice and in the exports of wheat. In 
1872, an average year, 6,41,000 maunds of food-grains were 
imported by the railway ; 20 years afterwards only about half of 
this amount was imported, as in the two years 1892-93 and 
1893-94 only 6,50,000 maunds were brought by rail into the 
district; and finally the imports of rica had fallen to 1,75,000 
maunds in 1902-03 and 1903-04. This result may be ascribed 
to a large extent to the extension of rice cultivation owing to oanal 
irrigation ; and the decrease of the exports of wheat from 5,50,000 
maunds in 1892-93 and 1893-94 to 82,000 maunds in the two years 
ending the next decade appears to be caused by a corresponding 
contraction of the area under wheat. 

Centres of The internal trade of the district is centred at the bi-weekly 

trade ' h&ta held in the larger villages. Here the villagers and smaller 
mah&jctm bring their surplus grain on pack-bullocks and purchase 
their daily necessities, suoh as salt, cloth and oil. The grain is 
despatched thence in oarts to the larger centres of trade on the 
railway, the Ganges or the Son Canals, snch as Arrah, Dumraom 
Buxar and Chausa on the main line of the East Indian Railway, 
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Sasaram and Dehrl on the Gay&-Mughalsarai seotion, and N&sri- 
ganj on the Son. 

The most important fair is that held at Barahpur, a village two Fain, 
miles north of Raghunathpur on the East Indian Railway. It is 
attended by over 100,000 people and is held twioe in the yeaT, onoe 
in February and again in April. It lasts 12 days and is essentially 
a cattle fair, but horse-dealers also attend and a considerable trade 
is oarried on in brass, spices, carpets, cotton, etc. An agricultural 
exhibition is held in connection with the February fair, at which, 
prizes of the value of Rs. 1,500 are given for exhibits of field and 
garden produce and live-stock, Government contributing Rs. 500 
for prizes for cattle and Rs. 150 for agricultural exhibits. At 
Bhaluni in the Sasaram sub-division a fair is held annually in 
October and April in honour of the goddess Devi. It attracts 
about 10,000 persons, and spices, piece-goods and articles of 
country manufacture are the principal articles sold. The only 
other fairs worthy of mention are - three held at Buxar, called 
Khiohri, Amawas and Satawan. These are really bathing restivals, 
and are usually attended by 2,000 to 4,000 people ; the principal 
articles of merchandise exposed for sale are piece-goods, brass-ware, 
earthen-ware and other miscellaneous goods. 


H 
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MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

Shahabad is well provided with means of communication by 
roads, railways, rivers and oanals. The Ganges bounds it on the 
north, the main line of the East Indian Bailway runs along its 
northern boundary for 60 miles, and the Mughalsarai-Gaya line 
crofeses the southern portion. The Arrah canal leaving the Son at 
Bebri runs up to Arrah (60 miles) , while othor large branches 
diverge to Buxar and elsewhere. Lastly, the Grand Trunk Boad 
traverses it from south-east to north-west, and the whole district is 
well supplied with District Board and village roads, the mileage of 
which reaches a total of 1,936 miles. The only tract in which 
roads are scarce and communication is difficult is the Kaimur 
plateau, whioh is approached by steep f/hals and contains only rough * 
tracks used by pack- bullocks. 

The roads of the distriot are a comparatively recent creation. 
“Two great roads,” wrote Dr. Buchanan Hamilton in the beginning 
of the last century, “pass' through the whole breadth of the dis- 
trict, but neither is of much advantage to commerce. One of them 
is the military road from Calcutta to . Benares, which is kept up by 
the public. Laden oxen, and even carts, can pass during the rainy 
season, except immediately after great falls, when maDy torrents 
render ft impracticable. The other road, along the old bank of the 
Ganges, is also a military road, from Dinapore to Buxar ; it is main- 
tained by a tax of 1 per cent, levied on the whole land assessed. 
This road is very indifferently suited even for military purposes] 
as it is not practicable in the rainy season, and is not carried 
through between any two great stations. Wheeled carriages, even 
on these two roads, are very little employed except by travellers of 
rank, and that chiefly for their own conveyance, or' occasionally 
that of their baggage. Almost the only means of conveyance 
procurable for hire in the interior, or even close to the Ganges, 
consists of paok-bullocks. Porters are used to cany the baggage of 
tra,VeHera, and weavers and shoe-makers are generally held hound 

t Sf, ™ tkS ±T 10e 7 hene7er r6 Tured hy their landlords, who 
m return exempt them from ground-rent for their huts.” Even 

s ate as 1865 the bad state of communications aggravated tbe 
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severity of the famine, and in the year 1869 the difficulty of con- 
veying grain into the interior was increased by the small number 
and badness of the roads. The deplorable state of affairs at that 
time may be gathered from a report of the District Engineer, who 
wrote: — “.The grain that was to give life to the people had to be 
distributed throughout the district, and the imperfect condition 
of the looal roads rendered this a task of the utmost difficulty. 
^During the rains, when the importations Wfere greatest, the 
Sasaram and Arrah' road, which is the principal line in the distr ict, 
but unmetalled, was crowded with traffic ; and it was painful to 
witness long strings of carts, half a hundred in a line, cutting 
their walkthrough a foot deep of puddles.” Ten years later there 
were only two metalled roads, one of which, the Grand Trunk 
Hoad, had been constructed in 1861-62, and the other, a road from 
Dargauti to Zamania, was only 6| miles long. Besides these, there 
were 16 roads, unmetalled but bridged and raised throughout, with 
a total length of 431 miles ; and altogether there were 957 milnp 
of District Board roads. Since that period the construction of 
additional roads and the improvement of the existing ones has 
received dose attention ; and the famines of 1874-75 and 1896-97 
gave a great impetus in this direction. During the first famine 
5 roads with an aggregate length of 109 miles were made as relief 
works ; and in the latter famine the distressed were employed on 
the construction of 11 roads, of which 5 with a total length of 
56 miles were completed. In addition to the Grand Trunk Boad, 
which is the only road maintained from Provincial funds, there 
were at the end of last century (1899-1900) altogether 181 miles 
of metalled, 253 miles of -unmetalled roads, and 882 miles of 
village roads. The number of roads of all dasses has since in- 
creased, and in 1904-05 the District Board maintained 189 miles 
of metalled, 527 miles of unmetalled roads, and 1,197 miles of 
village roads ; the oost per mile of the first two classes of roads 
being Bs. 408 and Bs. 134, respectively. 

Leaving out of account the short lines of feeder roads running 
to the Ganges and Son rivers and to the railway, the principal 
metalled roads are : — (1) The Grand Trunk Boad, which enter* 
Shahabad at Dehri-on-Son, where it crosses the river on a massive 
stone causeway. After passing through Sasaram, J ahanabad and 
Bhabua Boad station, it orosses the Karamnasa by a large masonry 
bridge. Its total length in this district is 58 miles. (2) The old 
military road, 64 miles long, running along the northern border of 
the district from Ohausa to Koelwar. (3) The road from Arrah 
to Sasaram, running roughly parallel to the Son, 61 miles in 
length. The two latter roads are connected hy a road from 

EC 2 
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N§sriganj to Dumraon (40 miles), whioh orosses the road last 
mentioned, at Bikramganj . 

Of the unmetalled roads the most important are : — (1) The 
Koelwar-Akbarpur. road (91 miles) running along the bank of 
the Son, which connects the extreme south with the north of the 
district : until the construction of the railway in Palamau it was 
the ohief route along whioh traffic from that district passed ; (2) 
the Chausa-Sasaram road (47 miles) ; and (3) the Bikramganj-* 
MohaniSroad (42 miles), passing through the centre of the district 
from west to east. 

Rail- Shahabad is fairly well served by railways. The main line of 

WAYS - the Bast Indian Railway runs through the north of the district, 
which it enters at Koelwar, where a fine lattice-girder bridge has 
been built aoross the Son. This great work was commenced for 
a single line of rails in 1855, and after many interruptions during 
the Mutiny, was completed in 1862 ; the second line was begun in 
1868, and finished in 1870. The total length of the bridge from 
back to back of the abutments is 4,199 feet, divided among 28 
spans of 150 feet each. Underneath each line of rail is a sub-way 
for foot-passengers and beasts of burden. The line as far as 
Benares was completed in 1862, and in 1869 the large impor- 
tations of grain it brought into the district saved it from famine. 

The south of the district is tapped by the Mughalsarai-Gaya 
line, opened in 1900, running from Dehri-on-Son to the Karam- 
nasa, with a total length in this district of 53 miles. It is carried 
over the Son by one of the longest bridges in the world, which 
was constructed in three years at a cost of 35 lakhs ; the total 
length is 10,044 feet, and it comprises 93 spans of 108 feet each.' 

Wateb The Ganges is navigable throughout the year; and a steamer 

CoMMUNt- service for passengers and goods traffic plies as far as Benares, a 
steamer running three times a week and touching at Buxar and 
Chausa. Of the other rivers the Karamnasa, the Dargauti and 
the Sura are navigable only during the rainy season. Boats of 
50 maunds burden sail up the Karamnasa to the confluence of the 
Dargauti; on the latter river boats can sail up-stream for about 
50 miles; and on the Sura boats of 100 maunds burden ply up to 
the foot of the hills, where extensive lime quarries are worked. 
The Kao or Dhoba is only navigable for a short distance from' 
its junction with the Ganges. Navigation on the Son is inter- 
mittent and of little commercial importance ; in the dry season 
the small depth of water prevents boats of more than 20 maunds 
proceeding up-stream, while the violent floods in the rains equally 
deter large boats, though boats of 500 or 600 maunds occasionally 
sail up. The main canals of the Son irrigation system are 
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navigable, 132 miles of canals being now (1905) open to naviga- 
tion; and a bi-weekly service of steamers runs from l!ehrl to 
■Arrab. Tbe oanal-borne traffio used to be considerable, but bas 
suffered greatly from competition with the *Mughalsarai-Gaya 
Railway. This line* attraots the traffio that was formerly sent 
along the oanals ; and the steamer service which formerly ran along, 
the Buxar canal had to be abandoned in 1901. The river and 
canal traffic is almost entirely carried on by means of country 
boats, some having a capacity of as much as 1,000 maunds. 

The District Board controls 17 ferries, of which: the most impor- Ferries, 
tant are those across the Ganges and Son. Passengers are charged 
small fedB, and the right of collecting these is sold by auction. 

There are altogether 730 miles of postal communication in the Postal 
district and 78 post offices. The number of postal articles delivered 
in 1904-05 was 2,553,382, including letters, post-cards, packets, 
newspapers and parcels ; the value of the money orders issued 
was Bs. 11,98,000, and the total amount of Savings Bank deposits 
was Bs. 3,63,394. There are also 11 telegraph offioes, from which 
16,649 messages were issued in the same year. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

During the reign of Akbar, Shahabad was comprised within 
sarkdr Rohtas, the area of which was 473,343 blghas ; and in 1582 
the land revenue demand was fixed at Rs. 10,21,986 by Todar 
Mai, Akbar’s great finance minister. The first increase of this 
assessment was made 76 years afterwards (1658) by Shuja Khan, 
who raised the annual revenue to Rs. 12,32,833. The great 
sarhar of Rohtas had by this time been split up into two sarkdrs, 
one of which retained the old name and was assessed to 
Rs v 7,77,295, while the other, comprising the northern portion 
of the district, was known as Shahabad Bhojpur and had its 
revenue fixed at Rs. 4,55,538. In 1750 the demand was again 
increased by the Subahdar, All Vardi Khan, to Rs. 13,66,410, of 
which the two sarkars Rohtas and Shahabad Bhojpur were each 
liable for Rs. 5,39,565 and Rs. 8,26,845, respectively. On the 
acquisition of the diwatii by the East India Company in 1765, an 
alteration in the assessment was made by Muhammad Rassa Khan, 
and the net rental of the khalsa aud jdfflr lands, of sarkdr Shaha- 
bad (1,869 square miles) was declared to be Rs. 6,09,286, while 
Rohtas (3,680 square miles) was assessed to Rs. 6,75,781. Sarkdr 
Rohtas, however, included several tracts outside the district, such 
' as the parganas of Siris and Kutumba in the Gaya district and 
JaplS, and Belaunja in Palimau, while the Ckausa par gam was 
attached to sarkdr Ghazipur. 

When the English assumed the cle facto government of the 
country,’ they continued the existing system of administration, 
and until 1769, a native naib, or deputy, cluodn , conducted the 
% collection *of the revenue under the nominal control of the 
European Chief at Patna. * In 1769 Supervisors were appointed in 
subordination to the Chief to superintend the native officers 
employed in collecting the revenue and administering justice, 
and in the succeeding year a Revenue Council of Control was 
established at Patna. When, however, the Court of Directors sent 
out orders in 1771 “ to stand forth as Dlwan and by the agency 
of the Company’s servants to take upon themselves the entire 
care and management of the revenues, ”*the naib dlwan at Patna 
was removed, and it was decided to substitute European for native 
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agency. The Super visors were now designated Collectors, and a 
native officer, styled dncdn , was associated with each in the “ super- 
intendency of the revenues/’ In the following year, it was deter- 
mined to make a five years’ settlement of Bihar, and, the zamindars 
having declined to accept a farm of the revenues of their districts, 
the system of putting them up to public competition was attempted. 
A body of speculators, called renters, accordingly sprang up, and 
farmed the revenue till 1777, the zamindars themselves receiving 
an annuity of 10 per cent, (mdlikdna) on their collections. The 
experiment proved a failure, as ignorant of the real capabilities of 
the country and incited by the hopes of profit, these speculators 
readily agreed for sums which they were utterly unable to pay ; 
and on the expiry of the settlement it was determined to introduce 
the system of yearly faims. This- airangement cnly intensified 
the mischief; the renters had no assurance that they would hold 
the farm another year or even have time to collect the current 
demand ; they exacted as much as they could extort in the shortest 
time possible ; and knowing that they would be imprisoned for 
any arrears, they made every endeavour to amass a fortune as 
soon as they could. 

This was the state of affairs in 1781 when the whole of Bihar 
was settled with Maharaja Kalyan Singh, who was the dluodn 
of the Company at Patna and had the title of “Roy Roy an/ 7 
He proceeded to appoint Raja Kheali Ram to be his naib and 
gave him a sub-lease of Chainpur, Sasaram and other partjanas ; 
but as neither was in a position to manage such a large extent 
of country, they were forced to let out the pargmias to farmers 
or sub-renters called amik. In this way Shahabad was divided 
among three farmers, Chainpur and Sasaram being leased to one* 
Mustafa Kuli Khan, pargaiias Piru, Nanaur and Danwar being 
farmed by the zammdar of Jagdlspur, while Raja Bikramajit 
Singh secured the remainder of the district. This system proved 
equally unsatisfactory; the revenue officers had to use sepoys 
to assist them in enforcing payment and in coercing refractory 
ryots ; they collected the rents at the point of the bayonet, and 
wrangled with the local zamindars on the one hand and oppressed 
the ryots on the other. In 1782 the Revenue Chief reported that 
when he visited Arrah on the 30th June not a plough was to be 
seen and many of the villages were deserted owing to the 
oppression of Raja Bikramajit Singh and his relation, the 
Zamindar of Jagdlspur ; the district was continually falling injfco 
arrears; and the amik had to be constantly changed. 

Proper supervision . was difficult owing to the small number of 
the Company’s officers and the vast territory under their control. 
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In 1774 the European collectors had been recalled and a "Revenue 
Council appointed at Patna. This, however, was abolished in 
1781, and the President of the Council, or Revenue Chief, was 
appointed Collector under the orders of the Committee of Revenue 
in Calcutta. His jurisdiction was enormous, as it included Bihar 
Shahabad and Tirhut; but in 1782 Tirhut was formed into a 
separate Colleotorship, in 1784 sarkar Rohtas became a separate 
charge under an offioor who was not only Collector but also 
had control of the criminal administration, and in the same 
year parganas Sandeh and Ballia were detaohed from Shahabad 
and placed under the ' Superintendent of the Hazuri Mahals 
(crown lands). In 1785 the farmer of sarkars Shahabad and 
Rohtas, who had engaged for 10 lakhs, fell into arrears for 
the sum of 1^ lakh and threw up the farm in disgust. In the 
next year the result was no better ; one sub-lessee defaulted for 
half a lakh; another owed the farmer a lakh ; and the zamindar 
of Dinara, after looting his hacheri and killing his men, set the 
sepoys who were sent to arrest him at defiance and collected a large 
force at Chausa. The small force of sepoys at the disposal of the 
Company’s officers were powerless to capture him, and ul tima tely 
it required the despatch of a small military expedition to secure 
his arrest. 

Writing in 1786 Mr. Brooke, the Revenue Chief, bitterly 
complained of the difficulty of his position; he pointed out that 
within the five years during which he had held the office three 
successive settlements had been made whioh increased the ’assess- 
ment, but only resulted in a decrease in the collections • and in 
these circumstances, he urged that the criminal administration 
should be made over to him m order to “infuse vigour into the 
collections. At another tune he pointed out that the i; e was no 
kmd of villainy which the thlkaddrs and ryots did not practise 
when cLosely pressed fcr parent of the M*, and that sud were 
their kicks that the for fear of the Faujdari court dare not 
take those steps to secure payment whioh were customary and 
usually observed m the collections. The Ad&lat and Faujdari being 
under different persons, the under-farmers might, when owinirf 
oonsulerahle balance contrive to have a suit Instituted a^dns? 
them m the Adalat for a trifling sum; for this they w“re 

“Wris^rn"’Z g f, ( ?7 Y ? d ^ Pa7ment ° f a lar * OT ^ount! 

a i. «wt, ^ d0 aot ^ 
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armed force sent by order of Government.” These represent- 
ations had the desired effect ; and he became virtually the first 
Magistrate ’and Collector of Shahabad with . complete control 
over the revenue and judioial administration of the district. 

Finally, the decennial settlement, whioh was declared to The 
be permanent in 1793, wa3 concluded in 1790, the demand of 
land revenue being Its. 10,37,836. By the year 1843 it had meat, 
risen gradually to Rs. 13,55,282, and 20 years afterwards to 
Rs. 16,71,883 ; this increase being due, it is said, to the increased 
knowledge of the district brought about by the revenue survey of 
1844-46. In 1873 it bad grown to Rs. 17,53,943, the increase 
being ascribed partly to the survey and settlement of the 
Gangetic diaras ; but since that date the demand has remained 
praotioally stationary. In 1904-05 it amounted to Rs. 17,20,906, 
payable by 10,193 estates, of which 9,503 with’ a demand of 
Rs. 14,94,766 were permanently settled, 547 with a demand of 
Rs. 1,31,303 were temporarily settled, the remainder being held 
direct by Government. The incidence of revenue is only 
annas 13-9 per cultivated acre or about 22 per cent, of the 
estimated rental. 

In 1844 a demarcation survey of the district was carried out. Surveys 
in which the boundaries of villages and estates were defined and 
a compass and-chain survey of them was made. This demarcation 
was followed by the professional village survey of 1844-46, the 
object of which was to make a survey of the village boundaries 
and to prepare a map, on the scale of 4 inches to the mile, showing 
the geographical and topographical features of the country. In 
1863 survey and settlement proceedings were instituted in respect 
of the Gangetic diaras in accordance with the provisions of Act 
IX of 1848; and 12 years later a cadastral survey of the land 
irrigabl* from the Sou Canals was undertaken on a scale of 32 
inches to the mile, and was brought to a close in 1878. Lastly, 'a 
revenue survey under Act V (B.C.) of 1875 of the estates border- 
ing on the Ganges was carried out in 1881-83. 

In Shahabad, as elsewhere in Bengal, a longer or shorter obain Lun> 
of intermediate landholders is generally to be found. At one end tbnobbs. 
of the chain stands the zemindar or malik, who holds the estate 
from Government under the. Permanent Settlement and pays his 
land-tax direct to the Government Treasury. At the other end 
is the actual cultivator, called the jot-dor or kdshtkdr. There are a 
number of intermediate tenures between the mSlik and the actual 
cultivator, the majority of which partake of a zar-i-peshgi nature, 
i.e., they have been granted by the zamlndar in consideration of a 
money advance or mortgage on loan, e.g,, the mukarrari, which is 
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_ a lease from the malik at a fixed rental, after the payment of an 
installation fee called namrana. This lease is either permanent 
in ■which ease it is called idimrdri or milan-bad-naslan, or it is only 
granted for the life of the lease-holder, in which case it is called 
/da hiySti. In addition to the nuzardna the lease-holder has some- 
times to pay an advance [zar-i-peshgi) as security for the payment of 
the rent. Bar mukarrari is an exactly similar lease to the above, 
granted by the mukarraridar to a third party. The holder of any 
of the preceding permanent tenures may either cultivate the land 
with his own labour, in which case the holding is called nij-jot, 
or with hired labour, in which case it is oalled sir ; or he may 
make over the land to another for a fixed term, which gives rise 
to a number of subordinate tenures. • Thlka or yarn is the common 
term for a sub-lease for a definite term. The holder of a thlka 
obtains the estate either from the malik or mukarrandar and has 
to pay an advance, aar-upeshgl, on getting possession, and after- 
wards a fixed rent till the expiration of the term for which the 
lease has been taken. The thlk&d&r or ijaradar takes the place 
of the proprietor, who can only interfere on the ground that his 
ultimate rights are being prejudiced, or on the lease-holder failing 
to pay the fixed rent. 

The only other tenure calling for special mention is that 
known as the guzashta tenure, which is strictly a ryoiti holding at 
fixed rates. The following account is condensed from a report on 
the Government estates of Shahabad by Mr. D. J. Macpherson, c.i.e. 
This tenure connotes not only a right to hold at a fixed rate in 
perpetuity, but an hereditary and transferable interest. It is 
specially characteristic of the Bhojpur pargana, most of which 
belongs to the Dumraon Raj, and appears to date from a period 
long prior to the assuniption of the revenue administration of 
these provinces by the East India Company ; but how it originally 
sprung up is a matter of conjecture. The original guzashtidars 
may have been retainers of the old Rajas of Dumraon, bound to 
render military service in those troublous times, "and receiving in 
return grants of land on specially favourable terms ; or they may 
themselves have been the original proprietors of the villages sub- 
ordinated by usurpation or for the purposes of revenue adminis- 
tration to the Raja of Dumraon. The guzashtdddrs of. the present 
day are probably representatives of both these classes ; but the 
latter view of their origin appears to derive confirmation from 
the analogy of the history of the original proprietors of the 
adjoining pargana of Chausa. That pargana formerly belonged 
to sarkdt Benares, and from Regulations I and II of 1795, by 
which a permanent settlement was introduced into that province, 
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it appears that there was at that time a numerous class of 
village zammdars who had been dispossessed and reduced to the 
condition of cultivating ryots during the administrations of Raj&s 
Balwant Singh and Chait Singh* These “ village zamindars” 
were, under conditions laid down in Regulation I of 1795, to be 
restored as far as possible ; but in the Chausa par g ana 'most 
of the settlements made appear to have been thrown up owing 
to over-assessment, drought and other calamities. -These settle- 
ments were accordingly to be re-adjusted and made permanent 
by restoring farmers who had been unduly dispossessed, by 
admitting the heirs of farmers deceased, or by reinstating 
“the ancient zamindars' 5 both in lands relinquished by farmers 
and in those which were held “amauny (Mas). Permanent 
settlements do not, however, appear to have been concluded in a 
large portion of Chausa pargana ; and when the temporary settle- 
ments were being renewed in 1840, the Raja of Buxar claimed 
to he treated as proprietor of the whole pargana on the ground 
that his ancestor bad been dispossessed by the Raja of Benares. 
His claim to settle for the whole pargana was rejected by Govern- 
ment, but he was allowed to settle for those muhdls in which no 
title to the miiklat was established by any other person, as it 
appeared that his ancestor had been dispossessed, although he had 
taken no steps to recover possession under Regulation II of 1795. 
A few of the estates were accordingly settled with him : the rest 
were apparently settled with persons who had proved a title to the 
miiklat , in other words, the “ village zammdars.” Here, then, we 
have evidence of a class of village mdliks , whose ancient proprietary 
rights appear to have been subordinated, first to those of the Raja 
of Buxar, and then of the Raja*of Benares, prior to the acquisition 
of the diwani of Benares by the East india Company in 1775. 
The history of their rights is complicated in the case of Chausa 
pargana by the failure of the first settlement, which it was 
intended to make permanent, but it seems probable that something 
of the same, subversion of proprietary rights had occurred in 
the adjoining pargana of Bhojpur, where the Raja of Dumraon 
had acquired a commanding position. Considerations of policy 
may have suggested to the Rajas of Dumraon a different manner 
of treating these “ village zamlndars ” from that adopted by the 
Rajas of Benares, who did not acquire their zamindari until the 
18th century; and while in both cases the former mdliks were 
reduced to the condition of cultivating ryots, the Bhojpur men may 
have stipulated for, or been strong enough to retain, a right to hold 
at fixed rates. If this view of the origin of the tenures be correct, 
it does not seem difficult to explain why the term “guxa&Ma” 
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came to be applied to such holdings. This term connotes the idea 
of somet hin g haying passed away, or haying been relinquished. 
What passed away, however, would appear not to have been 
the Baja’s right to enhance, but the independent proprietary 
right t which formerly belonged to the “ village zammdars.” 

The Government estates in the district are unusually exten- 
sive and include parts of Arrah and Buxar towns and the whole 
of Nasriganj. Government possesses proprietary rights in alto- 
gether 210 estates, covering an area of 149 square miles, of 
whioh 67 have been leased out and 143 with an .area of 
95 square miles are under direct management. Besides these, 
there are some six. estates in which it has incorporeal rights 
consisting of the right to collect and dispose of the spontaneous 
produce of the land and to levy dues on such products when 
collected hy others. The history of these estates is of con- 
siderable interest and throws a certain amo.unt of light on the 
history of the district. The greater number of them were part 
of the property of Kuar Singh, or of his brother Amar Singh, 
whioh was confiscated after the 'Mutiny; and among these 
may be mentioned the great Bihia estate settled for 50 years 
with Messrs. Burrows, Thomson and Mylne as a reward for their 
services, The right of Government goes back, however, to an 
earlier date in many cases ; Buxar bazar and fort and Bolitas came 
into its possession by right of conquest or cession after the battle of 
Buxar in 1764; and other estates were confiscated in 1785 from 
one Baja Arimardan Singh, who was made an outlaw for having 
murdered a Government official. Numerous small estates in 
Sasaram and Bhabua, denominated “ Inglis” or “ Arazi Line,” are 
lapsed pension grants made to retired native officers and sepoys 
at the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century ; 
and some of the land confiscated on. the outlawry of Arimardan 
Singh was in this way granted piecemeal to soldiers who had 
taken part in the Bohilla war. Not the least curious history is 
that of Dudhar Pauni, which was abandoned in the first-half of 
last century owing to a superstitious belief that it was haunted by 
evil spirits, and was then bought up by Government when it was 
sold for arrears of revenue. The annual demand of the estates 
under direct management is (1903-04), Bs. 94,500 and the staff 
consists of a manager, 7 tahsildars and 27 peons. 

Among these estates, the Banskati Mahal calls for special 
mention. It is an estate of an exceptional order whioh is almost 
unique in a permanently-settled district, as Government does not 
possess any proprietary rights in the land, hut only incorporeal 
rights to certain spontaneous pxoduots, fuel, grass, minerals and 
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the like. The history of the estate is as follows : — After the 
battle of Buxar in 1764, some communications passed between 
Raja Shah Mai, the Diwan of Rohtas fovt, and Saif-ud-daula 
Khan, on the part of the officer commanding the British army, 
with the result that the Raja handed over to the Company the 
whole of Rohtas pargana, including the fort: the pargana 
.itself is over 500 square miles iu extent, and includes the greater 
part of the Kairnur plateau in the Sasaram sub-division, as well 
as the land lying below it in the valley of the Son from the bor- 
ders of MirzSpur down to Dehri. After the cession, Rohtas fort 
and the small plateau on which it stands were retained by the 
Government, and the remainder of the pargana was granted to 
Raja Shah Mai in reward for the services he had rendered to the 
Company. He or his son and successor, Rai Harbans Rai, 
imposed a sciir (duty) on all wood, bamboos and other forest 
produce taken out of any part of the pargana, whether from the 
plateau or from the jungle villages in the Son valley. About the 
year 1812 the representatives of Harbans Rai gave back the gr ant 
to Government, with the exception of 12 mauzas which they 
retained for themselves ; and the land so given up was settled 
permanently by Government in 116 estates containing 271 mauzas. 
Government still retained tbe Rohtas plateau as its property, 
together with the Banskati Mahal, or the right which Harbans 
Rai had exercised of collecting spontaneous products or of 
levying duties on them when collected by others. Both were, 
however, farmed out for 9 years from 1813 to 1820, but after 
that they were under Government management until 1831. 
They were then again farmed out and held by different lessees 
until 1885, when they reverted to direot management. Since 
that time, except for a short interval of' about 18 months, they 
have been managed direct by the officers of Government. 

The right to levy the Banskati dues now extends over about 
200 square miles, and 108 villages are subject to them. The 
mahal was once conterminous with the whole of the Rohtas 
pargana, but various causes have reduced it to its present dimen- 
sions, such as mismanagement for many years and the special 
exemption of different portions. Thus the 12 mauzas retained by 
Shah Mai’s family in 1812 were allowed to be exempt, and in 
1847, the Raja of Sonpura, owner of mahal Khandaul, an estate 
covering 60 square miles and containing 39 mamas in the Son 
valley and on the slopes of the plateau beyond Rohtas, succeeded 
in obtaining an order from the Commissioner declaring that his 
mahal was not subject to Banskati dues,, Lastly, Kachuar, an 
estate extending for over 40 square miles on the plateau and 
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slopes north of the Akbarpur valley, which had been confiscated 
from Kuar Singh, was also exempted in JL863 from the Banskati 
Mahal in virtue of a revenue-free grant which Government had 
made of the estate to Mr. Bingham in recognition of the services 
rendered by him in the Mutiny. 

The dues are levied in various ways. • Grazing fees are charged 
for the privilege of pasturage ; where the products of the land are • 
required to oarry on a trade or where the probable outturn can be ' 
estimated as in the case of lime-kilns, a yearly fee is paid by each 
person carrying on the trade or for each kiln of a separate size ; 
permit fees are levied on persons entering the forest to collect 
produce ; and where the products are collected for exportation, a 
duty calculated on the amount exported is levied at toll stations. 
The list of duties is extremely curious. It includes such entries as 
permit fees for collecting cocoons ; special fees for cutting wood 
paid by comb-makers and oarpenters, Kharwars and inhabitants 
of the country near the Koel ; fees paid by shoe-makers and 
basket-makers for collecting bark and bamboo shoots ; and duties 
on catechu, mahua, drift-wood, mill-stones, etc. The tariff is 
extremely primitive, but the dues are of great antiquity and are 
well understood and acquiesced in. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GENERAL ADMINISTEATION. 

The administration of the district is in charge of the Collector Adminis- 
under the Commissioner of the Patna Division, and for general 
administrative purposes it is divided into four suh -divisions with and 
head-quarters at Arrah, Buxar, Sasaram and Bhabua. Subordi- Stat1 '* 
nate lo.the Collector at Arrah is a staff consisting generally of 
5 Deputy Collectors and of one or two Sub-Deputy Collectors. 

Besides these there are several officers employed exclusively on 
special branches of work, e.g., a special Excise Deputy Collector, 
a Deputy Collector in charge of the revenue division of the Son 
Canals, and a Sub-Deputy Collector under him. Deputy Collectors 
have charge of each of the other sub-divisions, and those at Buxar 
and Sasaram, who are usually Joint Magistrates, are each assisted 
by a Sub-Deputy Collector. 

From the account of the revenue history of Shahabad it will 
be seen that various changes have been made from time to time 
in the area comprised within the jurisdiction of the Collector. 

From the map of the district given in “ Martin’s Eastern India ” 
it seems that in the early part of the 19th century a portion of 
Ghazlpur, lying between the Ganges and Gogra, was formerly 
included in thana Belauti (Shahpur), while a strip of land stretch- 
ing for about 15 miles from Buxar on the north to Manipur on 
the south-west and extending southwards to near Dinara formed 
part of Mirzapur. In these early days of British rule adminis- 
trative changes were of somewhat frequent occurrence; and 
Mr. Twining, who was in charge of the district from 1801 to 1804, 
states that an extensive tract of country comprehending 1,500 
towns and villages was annexed to the eastern frontier of Shahabad 
which thns extended from the Karamnasa nearly to the gates of 
Patna, and included the military station of Dinapore as well as 
Buxar. The sub-divisional system' was not introduced till nearly 
half a century later, Sasaram being made a separate sub-division 
about 1846*; while the Buxar aud Bhabua sub-divisions were 
created in 1857 and 1865, 
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Rbtkxgs. The revenue of the district under the main heads increased 
from 25 1«.Trh« in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been 
imposed) to Bs. 26,30,000 in 1890-91, and to Bs. 29,00,000 in 
1900-01. In 1904-05 it was Bs. 29,93,831, of which the greater 
pojtion (Bs. 17,20,906) was derived from land revenue; the 
other sources of income were cesses' (Bs. 4,44,035), stamps 
(8s. 3,89,990), excise (Bs. 3,97,495), and inoome-tax (Rs. 41,405). 

Cesses. The road and public works cesses are, as usual, -levied at the 
mflTimHTYi rate of one anna in the rupee, and the current demand 
in 1904-05 was Bs. 4,34,920, the greater part of which 
(Bs. 4,12,247) was payable by 14,686 revenue-paying estates, 
nearly all the remainder being payable by 564 revenue-free 
estates ; the total collections of both current and arrear demand 
were Bs. 4,44,035. The number of tenures assessed to cesses was 
13,658, and there are thus nearly as many tenures as estates in the 
distriot ; while the number of recorded shareholders of estates and 
of tenures was 60,572 and 15,349 respectively. 4 revaluation of 
the entire district was undertaken in 1900, ancLthe operations, 
which included the assessment of rent-free lands and their 
amalg a ma tion with the valuation* of the estates, were completed 
on the 31st Maroh 1904. 

Stamps. The revenue from stamps ranks next in importance as a source 
of income to that derived from cesses. During the ten years 
ending in 1904-05 it rose from Bs, 3,10,827 to Bs. 3,89,990, 
owing to the growing demand for judicial stamps, which brought 
in Bs. 2,98,007, as compared with Bs. 2,30,070 in 1894-95. 
The increase in their sale has been steadily progressive and has 
presumably been caused by the growth of litigation, as the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of .court-fee stamps alone have grown by over 
half a lakh of rupees. During the preceding ten years the reve- 
nue derived from this souroe stood practically still ; the receipts 
from judicial stamps showed an increase of only Bs. 16,000, and 
the growth of revenue, such as it was, was almost entirely due to 
the increased sale of non-judioial stamps, the revenue of which 
rose from Bs. 58,187 to Bs. 95,300. 

Excise. The exoise revenue is, as usual, derived from imported liquors, 
country spirits, tdri, opium, and the duty and license fees on hemp 
drugs. A statement of the various exdseable articles and of the 
sums realized from them in the decade 1893 — 1902 is given in the 
Appendix, from which it will be apparent that the income from 
tins souroe has been fairly constant, except for the famine year 
1897-98, when it declined to Bs. 2,62,797. The manufacture 
and sale of country spirits are carried on under what is known as 
the dual system, there are a central distillery at Arrah and 
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outstills for the supply of the rest of the district. The receipts 
from country spirits, which amounted to Es. 2,45,655 in 1904-05, 
account for over three-fifths of the total excise revenue 
(Es. 3,97,495) ; the remainder is almost entirely made up of the 
duty and license fees levied on g&nja, i.e., the unimpregnated driqd 
flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant {cannabis safim 
or indices), and on bhang, i.e., the dried leaves of several varieties 
of cannabis usually gathered wild ; the amount thus realized was 
Es. 1,39,270 in 1904-05. The consumption of these hemp 
drugs, particularly of g&nja, is very great, and far exceeds that in 
any other district of the Patna Division, the gross receipts aggre- 
gating Es. 711 for every ten thousand of the population as com- 
pared with the Divisional average of Es. 420. The expenditure 
on spirits and fermented liquors (Es. 1,393 per 10,000) is nearly 
double this, but is considerably below that for the Division as a 
whole. The average consumption of outstfil liquor is 44 and of 
distillery liquor 2§9 proof gallons per mille, the incidence of taxa- 
tion per head of the population being annas 1-8 and 10-3 respec- 
tively. There are nine shops for the sale of distillery liquor and 
100 outstills selling Outstill liquor, one retail shop for the sale 
of country spirit to every 18,000 persons ; and besides these there 
are 651 shops licensed to sell country fermented liquor ( tari ), 
or one shop to every 3,014 persons. As regards the sale of drugs, 
there are only 19 shops Ecensed to sell opium by retail, which 
.gives an average of one shop to every 103,300 persons, while the 
number of shops selling g&nja, bhang and other hemp^ drugs (156 
or one shop to 12,581 persons) is unusually large* for BihSr. 

Opium is but little used, and the revenue from retail sales is 
insignificant, as the duty and license fees aggregate only Es. 5,000. 

From the Appendix it will be observed that in 1901-02 the income- 
income-tax yielded altogether Es. 46,795, paid by 1,738 assessees, of *?*• 
whom 1,170 paying Es. 13,905 had incomes of Es. 500 to Es. 1,000. 

At that time the minimum income assessable was Es. 500, but 
this was raised in 1903 to Es. 1,000 per annum, and the number 
of assessees consequently fell in 1904-05 to 717 and the net 
collections to Es. 41,405. This amount is the least realized from 
the tax in the whole of the Patna Division, and the number of 
assessees is smaller than in any district north or south of the 
Ganges. 

There are seven offices for the registration of assurances Registra- 
nn dcr Aot HI of 1877, one at Arrah with a joint sub-registry tion - * 
office at Koeiwar, and the other five in the interior at BhabuS, 
Bikramganj, Buxar, Jagdispur and SasarSm. At the head- 
quarters station the Special Sub-Eegistrar deals, as usual, with 
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the documents presented, there, and assists the Distriot Magistrate, 
•who is ex-officio Begistrar, in supervising 'the proceedings of the 
BuraL Sub-Begistrars who are in charge of the other registration 
offices. 

The mar ginal statement shows the number of documents 

registered and the re- 
ceipts and expenditure at 
each office in 1904. The 
number . of registrations 
has increased but little 
since 1894, when 14,021 
documents were regis- 
tered, in 6pite of the fact 
that the year 1904 being 
what is called in Bihar a 
lagan year, there were a 
great .number of mar- 
riages and that there was 
a rise of 8 per cent, in oompulsory mortgages, in consequence of 
the people haying contracted loans to defray this unusual expense. 
The most remarkable feature of the returns is the very large 
number of deeds of sale and usufructuary mortgages of ryoti 
holdings at fixed rates. In 1904 as many as 1,600 deeds of sale 
of such holdings were registered, as compared with 2,014 for the 
rest of the Patna Division, the purchase money being 5$ lakhs ; 
while the number of usufructuary mortgages of holdings of the 
value of Bs. 100 and over was 2,748, or more than 13 times as great 
as that recorded (183) for all the other districts in the Division. 

The judicial staff entertained for the purposes of civil justice 
consists of the Distriot Judge and a Subordinate Judge.stationed 
at Arrah, and of one Munsif at each of the sub-divisional head- 
quarters, Arrah, Sasaram and Buxar. The civil work of the 
Bhabua sub-division is generally carried on by the Munsif of 
Sasaram, and occasionally an additional Munsif is employed 
temporarily whenever his services are required to dear off an 
accumulation of cases. Statistics of the work performed by the 
various Civil Courts will be found in the Appendix. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District Judge, who is 
also Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate and the various Deputy 
and Sub-Deputy Magistrates at the head-quarters and sub-divisional 
stations. The sanctioned staff at Arrah consists, in addition to the 
District Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of the first class 
and one of the second or third class. Besides these officers, a 
Sub-Deputy Magistrate exercising third class powers is generally 
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posted to the head-quarters station by the Commissioner of the 
Division ; and the Superintending Engineer, Son Circle, and the 
Executive Engineer, Arrah Division, have the powers of magis- 
trates of the third class and try cases connected with breaches of 
Irrigation laws. The Sub-divisional Officers at Buxar, Sasaram 
and Bhabua are almost invariably officers vested with first class 
powers, and each of the first two is assisted by a Sub-Deputy 
Magistrate of the second class. In the municipalities of Arrah, 
Bhabua, Buxar, Dumraon, Jagdispur and Sasaram there are 
benches of Honorary Magistrates, of which those at Arrah, Buxar, 
Jagdispur and Sasaram axe vested with second class powers and the 
.others with third class powers. At .Arrah four, at Bhabua one, 
and at Sasaram two Honorary Magistrates are authorized to sit 
singly for the trial of .oases and exercise the powers of a magistrate 
of the second class ; at Dumraon one of the Honorary Magis- 
trates is authorized to sit singly for the trial ' of such cases as 
may be made over to him and also to take cognizance of oases 
under section 34, Act Y of 1861 ; while iwo members of the 
Sasaram bench and an Honorary Magistrate at Nasriganj are 
empowered to sit singly at Dehrl for the trial of cases under the 
same section. In all, there are 58 Honorary Magistrates, of whom 
11 sit singly, and they are reported to render useful assistance to 
the criminal a dmini stration of the district. 

Statistics showing the work of the Criminal Courts and the Crime, 
class of offences dealt with will be found in the Appendix : the 
latter call for no special comment. The district was formerly 
notorious for the number of dacoits it sheltered and for the bold- 
ness of their depredations ; and its evil reputation on this account 
has been perpetuated in the proverb “ Do not go to Shahabad ; if 
you go, do not stay ; if you stay, do not sleep.” Dacoity is not 
now so prevalent ; and, as in other parts of Bihar, burglary is 
the commonest offence. The soft mud walls of the houses, the 
weary sleep of the ingiates, the negligence (or often the acquies- 
cence) of the chaukldars oombine with the adroitness of the 
burglar to render his trade easy and his identification a rare occur- 
rence. Further, the property stolen generally oonsists of brass 
utensils, trumpery ornaments, clothing, cash, or grain ; and when 
the same pattern prevails throughout a Province, the identification 
of the property is as difficult as the concealment of it is easy. 

Cattle lifting is another common form of crime, practised chiefly 
by AhJrs, and this district has long been notorious for its preval- 
ence ; it is more frequent than would appear from the statistics of 
conviction both because of the difficulty of tracing the offenders, 
who remove the stolen cattle to great distances, and also because it 
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is iTffn al for the thieves to restore them for a consideration. Cattle 
theft is in. fact recognized by the people as part of an organized 
system of levying blaokmail ; they frequently know to whom to 
apply, and henoe a considerable portion of the oases which aotually 
ooour are not reported. 

Disputes about land and irrigation are a fruitful souroe of 
offences against the public tranquillity; and violent breaches of the 
peace are common when the crops are on the ground or the reservoirs 
are full of water. With a large proportion of turbulent Bajputs 
and truculent Babhans, the people of the district have always been 
prone to this form of crime, and in earlier days such disputes led 
to desperate riots which were more like pitched battles. Wef- 
learn from Twining’s “ Travels in India ” that in his time thect 
people of Chainpur and Sasaram had a great dispute about. ang 
immense embankment which the latter had made across a valley in a 
their territory in order to amass water for their lands. Neither- a 
party, he says, being disposed to give way, the men of Ohainpurr- 
determined to arm, and go in a body and possess themselves o&s 
the “bund ” and destroy it. The Khan of the city of Sasarampf 
a powerful and brave ohieftain, was nothing loath to lead forthe, 
his dependants to oppose this aggression. Eventually 3,000 armec^e 
men on either side were assembled and preparing for battle ; and oti 
sanguinary confliot was only averted by a compromise effected byle 
the Collector, who mentions that in a conflict which took plache 
under his predecessor, a few years before, between the samt,- • 
parties and for the same objeot, 400 lives were lost. The people 
are still as ready to settle their disputes in this primitive fashion ; 
and one hundred years later (1902) there were only eight and 
in 1904 six other districts in Bengal in which more cases of 
rioting occurred. 

Police. For police purposes, the district of Shahabad is divided into 
11 police circles (thanas), viz., (1) Arrah, (2) Shahpur, and 
(3) Pirn in the Sadar sub-division ; (4) Buxar and (5) Dumraon in 
the Buxar sub-division ; (6) Bikramganj, (7) Kargahar, (8) Dehri 
and (9) SasarSm in the Sasaram sub-division ; (10) Bhabua and 
(11) Mohania in the Bhabua sub-division. Subordinate to the 
thanas are 18 outposts, of which* a list will be found in the 
Appendix; and there are therefore 29 centres^in all for the 
investigation of crime. The force engaged in the prevention and 
detection of orime consisted in 1904 of the District Superinten- 
dent of Polioe, 4 Inspectors (one in each sub-division), 43 Sub- 
Inspeotora, 46 head-constables and 526 constables ; and the rural 
foroe for the watoh and ward of villages in the interior had a 
strength of 801 dafaddrs and 4,254 chcwkldars, The cost of 
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the regular force was nearly Es. 1,12,000, and there was one 
policeman to every 1 01 square miles and to every 4,596 persons. 



Head 

Town 


con- 
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stables. 
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Arrah 

4 

60 

Bhabua ... 
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10 

Buxar 
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20 

Dumraon ... 
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20 

Jagdispur ... 
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11 

Sasaram ... 
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37 


as compared with the average of 
8 1 square miles and 5,403 persons 
for the whole, of Bihar. In addi- 
tion to the rural and regular 
police, there is a force of town 
police employed in the muni- 
cipalities under head-constables 


drawn from the regular force. The strength of the town police 


in 1904 is shown in the margin. 

Besides the three subsidiary jails at the head- quarters station Jails, 
in each of the three sub-divisions of Buxar, Sasaram and Bhabua, 


there is a District jail at Arrah and a Central jail at Buxar. 


Statistics will be found in the Appendix. The subsidiary jails at 
Buxar, Sasaram and Bhabua are merely lock-ups ; and in 1904 the 
daily average of prisoners was only 12, 14 and 8, respectively. 
At Buxar male prisoners are sent to the Central jail on conviction, 
and female prisoners to the District jail, as there axe no female 
wards in the Central jail ; in the other sub-divisions all but short- 


term prisoners are sent to the Arrah jail, where on the average 
.234 prisoners were confined daily in 1904; this jail is a fairly 
healthy one, and the death-rate was only 19 '6 per mille of its 
average strength. The prisoners are employed on oil pressing, 
^thread twisting, carpet weaving and tent making, the industry 
*fast named having been recently introduced as a new branch 
of work. The Buxar Central jail is one of the largest jails in 
the Province, and in 1904 the average daily strength was 1,238 


prisoners, of whom about half were employed on manufactures. 
The principal industries are tent making, cloth weaving, and the 
manufacture of prison clothing and of uniforms for the regular 
and rural police and the Opium and Jail Departments ; the net 
profits have for several years past averaged more than a lakh 
annually and were over Es. 1,12,000 in 1904. The jail has 
always been exceptionally healthy ; in 1904 the death-rate was 
only 16'9 per mille and the average for the preceding ten years 
was 20*1 per mille. 


I 
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CHAPTER XIH. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Outside municipal areas: local affairs are managed by the Dis- 
trict Board whioh has jurisdiction over the whole distriot, and 
by the Local Boards which have been constituted for each sub- 
division. The Distriot Board is responsible for the maintenance 
of roads, bridges and roadside rest-houses’, and hag the general 
superintendence of primary and middle schools. It is also 
entrusted with the management of pounds and public ferries, the 
control over dispensaries, the provision of a proper water-supply 
and village sanitation. To the Looal Boards, which work in 
subordination to it, have been delegated the administration of 
small sums allotted for the construction and repair of village 
roads and the discharge of certain functions which will be 
mentioned later. 

Distmot The District Board was established in the year 1887 and 

Boabd - consists of 25 members. The Distriot Magistrate is an ex-officio 
member of the Board and has been its Chairman since its consti- 
tution. There are 5 other ex-officio members, 7 members are 
nominated by Government and 12 are elected. The Appendix 
shows, for the 10 years 1892-93 to 1901-02, the principal 
sources from which this body derives its income and the objeots 
on whioh it is spent. Its ^average annual income during this 
period was Rs. 2,28,000, of which Rs. 1,66,000 was derived from 
Provincial rates ; and the average expenditure was Rs. 2,32,000, 
of which 1^ lakh was spent on civil works, Rs. 20,000 on educa- 
tion, and the- same sum on medical relief. In 1904-05 the 
Board had an opening balance of Rs. 85,500, and its income 
was Rs. 2,62,500, or annas 2^8 per head of the population; the 
expenditure in the same year was Rs. 2,96,600. Here, as 
elsewhere, the Provincial rates form the chief source of income, 
bringing in over two lakhs of rupees. The incidence of taxation 
is annas 3-6 per head of the population, a figure higher than in 
an j other district of the Patna Division. 

The Board maintains altogether 189 miles of metalled and 
627 miles of unmetalled roads, besides 1,197 miles of village 
tracks, the immediate administration of which is vested *in the 
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District Engineer ; that officer is also responsible for the manage- 
ment and repair of 16 inspection houses and 2 dak bungalows 
kept up by the Board. It also controls 41 pounds and 17 ferries, 
which are generally leased out. For the relief of sickness it 
maintains two dispensaries and aids seven others; and when 
cholera breaks out in*the interior, despatches native doctors with 
medicines to the affected villages and takes measures to dis- 
infect the worst of them ; altogether 4’ 9 per cent, of its ordinary 
income is expended on medical relief and sanitation. One of 
its most important functions is the supervision of education ; it 
employs an inspecting staff of 4 Sub-Inspectors and 11 Inspecting 
Pandits, and'maintains 6 middle schools, and aids as many ot liters, 
besides 29 upper primary and 436 lower primary schools. 

In subordination to*the District Board are the Local Boards of Local 
Arrah, Buxar, Sasaram and Bhabua, the jurisdiction of each BoAEI>8 ' 
corresponding with that of the sub-divisional charge of the same 
name. The system of election which obtains in most of the 
districts in Bengal has not been introduced, and the members 
of these Boards are appointed by Government. At Arrah the 
Batwara and Settlement Deputy Collector is the Chairman, and in 
the other three Boards tbe Sub-divisional Magistrates hold this 
office. The Local Boards were established at the same time as 
the District Board and receive annual allotments from its funds. 

They are entrusted with the maintenance of village roads, the 
upkeep -of a certain number of wells and pounds, the control of 
certain local dispensaries, and with the care of roadside trses. 

There are six municipalities in this district, viz.; Arrah', Bhabua, Mvmoi- 
■ B uxar , Dumraon, Jagdispur and Sasaram. The number of rate- PA f 1TIKS 
payers is 16,421 out of a total population of 118,106, the ratio 
being 13*9 percent, as compared with the Divisional average of 17*7 
per cent. Taxation takes the form of a tax on the persons residing 
in municipal areas, according to their circumstances and property, 
which varies from Be. 1 to Be. 1-9 per cent, of the income of the 
assessees ; besides this, a tax is levied on Government buildings 
at 7£ per cent, of their annual value, and in Arrah there are a 
water and latrine rate. The incidence of taxation varies between 
annas 12-7 in Arrah and 5 annas in Sasaram; the latter town is 
the most lightly taxed of all the municipalities in the Fatna 
Division, the average for which is annas 12-7. Statistics, of the 
fl,Tvmial income and expenditure of each municipality during the 
10 years 1892-93 to 1901-02 will be found in the Appendix. . 

It is reported that the general want of the municipalities is 
the improvement of roads, drainage and conservancy arrangements. 

The towns of Arrah and Sasaram, in particular, suffer from a 
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congestion of blooks of bouses ill-planned and ill-ventilated, which 
stand in urgent need of improvement. Generally speaking, all 
tie municipalities are badly aligned, the roads are narrow and 
the system of drainage is defective. 

Arrah. The Arrah Municipality was constituted in 1865, and the 
municipal board consists of 18 members, oi whom one is an 
ex-officio member, 12 are elected and 5 are nominated. The area 
within municipal limits is 6 square miles, and the number of 
rate-payers is 5,677 or only 12’2 per cent, of the population, one 
of the lowest percentages in the Patna Division. The average 
annual income for the decade ending in 1901-02 was Es. 52,000 
and* the expenditure Es. 47,000. In 1904-05 they were 
Es. 58,050 and Es. 53,130, respectively ; besides this direot expen- 
diture, Es. 8,330 was paid in advances *and the repayment of 
loans. The incidence of taxation per head of the population 
is annas 12-7 ; it was formerly annas 11-5, and the increase is 
due to a revision of assessment which has recently (1903) been 
conducted. The main heads of income are a tax on persons 
according to their circumstances and property at 1| per cent, 
.of their income, which yielded Es. 16,260 in 1904-05, a water- 
rate (Es. 10,470), a tax on animals and vehicles (Es. 4,850) and 
a latrine rate (Es. 1,730). The principal items of expenditure are 
conservancy, medioal relief and publio works, which accounted 
respectively for 16 - 6, 21*5 and 19-4 per cent, of the expenditure. 

Arrah is the only municipality in the Patna Division which 
is provided with a supply of filtered water. When the then 
Lieutenant-Governor visited the town in 1891, he was struck with 
its insanitary condition and particularly with the want of a 
supply of pure drinking water. The town depended at that time 
for its water-supply on 6 wells, and most of them were 
condemned by medioal authorities as unfit for drinking purposes. 
Year after year as the rainy season came round, oholera broke 
out in epidemic form, and in eaoh succeeding year with increased 
virulence. To remedy this state of affairs, it was decided to 
supply the town with filtered water from the Son; and nearly 
4 lakhs wad contributed for the construction of water-works. Of 
this amount the District Board and Municipality eaoh contributed 
one lakh, and the late IJaja Eajeswarl Prasad Singh of Surajpura 
gave a generous donation of 1£ lakh, the balance being raised by 
local subscriptions. The works were begun in 1893 and were 
opened a year afterwards. "During the year 1904-05 nearly 
28,326,000 gallons of. filtered water were supplied to the town, 
giving a daily average of 77,605 gallons, or about If gallons per 
head daily. 
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The miter-works are managed by a J oint Committee of the 
Municipal Commissioners and District Board members, and the 
municipality, contributes Rs. 4,500 annually towards the cost 
of maintenance. The income received from the water-rate has 
hitherto been insufficient for their upkeep, and the loss on their 
working has only been made good by the District Board paying 
a large contribution (Rs. 4,000) every year. Recently, however, 
there has^ been a revision of the assessment , which has resulted 
in an increase of Rs. 6,450; and in 1903-04 the receipts from 
the water-rate for the first time exceeded the maintenance charges. 

Owing to the burden imposed on it by these water-works, Arrah 
is one of the few municipalities in the Patna Division financially 
embarrassed. In order to provide for their construction, it borrowed 
a loan of one lakh from Government, and Es.. 3,173 goes 
towards ‘repaying the interest and Rs. 2,560 towards the principal. 

Its resources have also been severely strained of late years by the 
annual visitation of plague ; and though good conservancy and 
drainage are two very pressing wants, the funds of the municipality 
are at shell a low ebb that it has been unable to provide them. 

The Bhabua Municipality was constituted in 1869 ; and there Bhabua. 
are 10 members on the municipal bewd, of whom one is an ex- 
officio member, 6 are elected and 3 are nominated. The area 
within municipal limits is a little over a square mile. There 
are in a 11 1,002 tax-payers, or 17*7 per cent, of the population, 
who pay a tax assessed according to their circumstances, and 
property at 1 per cent, of their income n* 1904-05 this tax 
realized Rs. 2,140, the incidence o£ taxation being annas 7-3 per 
head of the population in the municipal area. The total income 
was Rs. 5,360, and no less than Rs. 2,020, or 41*6 per cent, of 
the direct expenditure, was spent on medical relief, and Rs. 630 
on conservancy. 

The municipality of Buxar was constitntedTin 1869 ; and the Buxar. 
municipal hoard consists of 13 members, of whom 8 are elected 
and 5 nominated. The area in municipal limits is nearly 2| 
square miles, and there are 2,679 tax-payers or 19*2 per cent, of the 
population. A tax on persons is levied, the assessment being made 
according to circumstances and property ; this 'tax brought in 
Rs. 6,530 in 1904-05 out of the total income of Rs. 12,710, and 
besides this Rs. 850 was derived from a conservancy rate, the 
incidence of taxation being annas 9-7 per head of the population. 
Altogether .Rs. 4,340 was spent on medical relief and Rs, 3,020 
on conservancy. 

The municipality of Dumraon was constituted in 1869. There Dwnraou. 
are 9 municipal commissioners, of whom 6 axe elected and 3 
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nominated. The area within municipal li m its is 2 square miles 
and the n umb er of rate-payers is 2,688, or 15-5 per cent, of the 
population. A tax is levied on persons, which is assessed, according 
to their circumstances and property, at Be. 1-9 per oent. of 
their income and at 7| per cent, on the annual value of Govern- 
ment buildings j in 1904*05 the receipts from this impost were 
Bs. 6,150 or three-fifths of the total income (Bs. 10,050) ; and the 
incidence of taxation on the population was annas 6-7 per head. 
Nearly 30 per cent, of the direct expenditure (Bs. 8,330) was spent 
on conservanoy and 24'6 per oent. on public works such as roads 
and buildings. 

Jagdispur. The municipality of Jagdispur was established in 1869. The 
municipal board consists of 9 members, of whom 6 are elected 
. and 3 nominated. The area within municipal limits is one square 
mile, and there are 1,663 rate-payers or 14*5 per oent*. of the 
population. In 1904-05 the total income was Bs. 5,280, of which 
the tax on persons (or property tax) accounted for Bs. 3,900 and 
a tax on animals and vehicles for Bs. 1,100, the incidence of 
taxation being as low as annas 7-1 per head of the population. 
The principal items of expenditure were roads (Bs. 1,300), 
conservanoy (Bs. 775) and medical relief (Es. 700). 

SasarSm. The municipality of Sasaram was constituted in 1869. The 
municipal board oonasts of 22 members, of whom one is a member 
ex-officio, 7 are nominated and 14 are elected. The area within 
municipal limits is If square miles, and the number of rate-payers . 
is 2,712, or 11*4 per cent, of the population, an extremely low 
proportion for this Division. The tax levied is assessed according 
to circumstances and property, at Be. 1-8 per cent, of the income of 
the assessees ; in 1904-05 Bs. 6, 160 was realized from this t$x, and 
the incidence of taxation of all kinds was only 5 annas per head 
of the population. The other chief source of income is the revenue 
from a large murifoipal market, which in that year amounted to 
Bs. 4,100. The total income was Bs: 19,260, and altogether 
Bs. 3,650 was spent on medical relief, Bs. -3,600 on conservanoy 
and Bs. 4,600 on publio works, such as roads and buildings, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


EDUCATION. 

Education is in a backward condition in Shahabad, as accord- 
ing to the figures of the last census it stands 29th in order of 
literacy among the districts of Bengal. The sole test of literaoy 
■was the ability to read and write, and only 83,595 persons, or 8*6 
per cent, of the males and 03 per cent, of the females, could 
satisfy this ample qualification, in spite of the ‘fact that the district 
contains 43,300 Kayasths, of whom a large proportion are edu- 
cated. Nearly half of the total number (39,253) were residents 
of the head-quarters sub-division; and Bhabua was the least 
advanced from an educational point of view, as out of a popu- 
lation of 306,401 persons only 8,185 could read 4 ’ and write. 
Backward, however, as the district still is, education has made vast 
strides during the last century, and more particularly during its 
latter half. Buchanan Hamilton found that though the persons 
of the Bhojpur family could read and write both Persian and 
Hindi, half the owners of land could do neither, and of the other 
half not above one-fifth part could do more than sign their name 
and guess at the meaning of a revenue account. Ten or twelve 
Hindu ladies had “ aoquired the dangerous art of reading and 
writing letters,” and about 20’ more could sign their name and 
understand an account; but, he added, “these acquirements are 
considered by the grave as improper, and the childless widowhood 
of two ladies of Tilothu, who not only write* a fair hand, but 
understand the poetical effusions of Tulsx Das, is attributed to the 
divine wrath irritated by their presumptuous search after the 
forbidden fruit of knowledge.” Even by the year 1860 ther e 
were only 15 schools with 569 pupils; but after 1870 there was 
a great extension of primary education, many indigenous p&thsalds 
were brought within the scope of the Departmental system, and 
in 1872-73 there were 5,133 pupils attending 315 schools. By 
1883-84 the number of pupils under instruction had risen to 
20,883; and though the attendance fell to 16,922 in 1892-93, 
it had again grown by 1901-02 to 22,062 pupils studying in 914 
schools : statistics of the number of institutions and scholars and* 
of the expenditure on education during that and the preceding 
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9 years will he found in the Appendix. The succeeding two years 
witnessed a further growth in the number of pupils under 
instruction; and in 1903-04 altogether 26,218 boys and 445 
girls were at school, or 18*6 and 0*28 per cent., respectively, of 
those of school-going age. The percentage of boys is still- very 
low, as Shahab&d stands only 41st in this respect out of 49 
districts in Bengal, while the proportion of female students is 
insignificant and far below the Provincial average of 2*8 per 
cent. It is noticeable that, in spite of the fact that secular 
instruction is not very popular among Muhammadans in Bengal 
and that as a community they are slower than the Hindus to 
grasp the advantages of education, they contribute more than 
their share in this district of the students attending the various 
schools. 

The total expenditure on education in the year 1903-04 was 
Rs. 1,36,000, of which Rs. 59,000 was derived from fees, 
Rs. 40,000 from District, Rs. 17,000-from Provincial and Rs. 3,000 
from. Municipal funds. The number of educational institutions 
was 1,004, including 23 secondary and 623 primary schools, 
besides 358 other schools. The increase during the last 10 years 
has been considerable, and it has been most marked in the case of 
primary schools, as in 1893-94 the total number of schools was 
865 and of those devoted to primary education only 485. There 
are few schools of a special character calling for notice ; three 
stipendiary Sanskrit tols are maintained at Arrah, Buxar and 
Jagdispur; which are aided by contributions from the District 
Board and Municipal funds; Persian, Arabic and the Koran are 
taught at the Madrasa Hanifia at Arrah, which receives a grant 
from the Mohsin Fund ; and the Sasaram Khanltah defrays the 
expenses of a Madrasa for Muhammadans, which prepares candi- 
dates for the Central Madrasa examination. Two small schools 
for aborigines have been established at Rehal and Dahitr which 
are attended by a few Dhangars and Kharwars ; the East Indian 
Railway - maintains a school at Buxar for their coolies; and 
instruction is given to the children of the workshop employes at 
a middle vernacular school at Dehrl. Four training schools have 
been established at Arrah, Buxar, Mokania and Sasaram, at which 
gurus are trained in the new system of vernacular education. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


GAZETTEER. 

Akbarpur.— A village on the banks of the Son, 30 miles south 
of Dehri, situated a* short distance from the rocky precipice 
of Rohtasgarh ; to the north of the village stands Murli hill, a 
small hill, 200 feet high, consisting of limestone in thin strata. 
At the foot of the Rohtas plateau, there is a tomb of the kind 
known as chardiwarrah, built between 1636 and 1638 AJD., which 
consists of a four- walled enclosure containing a raised stone -terrace 
and 3 prayer niches on the western side, with seven stone sarcophagi 
on a stone platform. Over the gate is a long Persian inscription 
recording the fact that the tomb ,was built for himself and his 
family by Malik Wisal, the daroga of Rohtasgarh, in the reign of 
Shah Jahan, when Ikhlas Khan was its kifadar or commandant. 
It mentions Akbarpur as one of the parganas forming the jagir of 
the kiladar . 

During the Mutiny Akbarpur and the neighbourhood were 
infested by the followers of Kuar Singh, and it was for some time 
a centre of disturbance. In October 1858 the mutineers of the 
Ramgarh battalion, on being defeated at Ghatra in Chota Nagpur, 
took up a position in Akbarpur, where they were joined by some of 
Kuar Singh’s men. Here Captain Rattray attacked them with 
his Sikhs and sowars, and drove them with some loss into the 
jungles towards Rohtas. On this occasion the cavalry of Rattray’s 
battalion, who had been deprived of their carbines on suspicion 
of being disaffected and were armed only with taiwdrs, fought 
with sueh gallantly that their carbines were restored to them in 
recognition of the loyalty and courage they had displayed. 

Akbarpur contains a charitable dispensary, a police outpost 
attached to the Sasaram thana, and the office of the tahsllddr of 
the Banskati Mahal. 

Arrah sub-division. — Head-quarters sub-division of the dis- 
trict, . lying between 25° 10 / and 25° 46' N., and 84° 17' and 84° 
51' E., and extending over 913 square miles. Its population was 
699,956 in 1901 as against 743,582 in 1891, its density being 767 
persons to the square mile, as compared with the district average 
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■ of 449 persons ; in the Arrah thana the density is as great as 890 
inhabitants to the square mile. The northern part of the sub- 
division oonsists of the low lands marking the old bed of the 
Ganges, which are annually inundated during the rains; in the 
remainder the alluvial soil is of more recent origin. It is 
estimated that out of the total area 607 square miles are cultivated, 
of which 212 square miles are irrigated from, the Son Canals'. 
It contains 1,245 villages and two towns, Arrah and Jagdispur. 

Arrah town. — The head-quarters of the district, situated in 
84° 40' east longitude and 25° 34' north latitude, about 14 miles 
south of the Ganges and 8 miles west of the Son. There is a 
station here on the main line of the East* Indian Railway, 368 
miles from Caloutta. Arrah is the head-quarters of the District 
Magistrate and Oolleotor, of a staff of five Deputy Magistrate-Col- 
lectors, and of the Distriot and Sessions Judge, two Subordinate 
Judges and three Munsifs. The District Superintendent of Police, 
District Engineer and Civil Surgeon are stationed here ; and it is 
also the head-quarters of the Superintending Engineer of the 
Son Circle and the Executive Engineer of the Arrah Division. 
It was constituted a municipality in 1865, and is supplied with 
filtered water from the Son. 

Legendary General Cunningham* has identified Arrah with the place 
hietory. men tk>ned by Hiuen Tsiang as that at which Asoka set up a stupa 
to commemorate the conversion by Buddha of the demons of the 
desert who feasted on the blood and flesh of men. Even to 
this day, a legend lingers that this part of the country was 
the horns' of a powerful demon named Bakra, whose daily 
food was a human being supplied either by the village of Bakri 
or by Chakrapur (or Kkaohakraf ), as Arrah was then called. 
During their wanderings, the five Pandavas_ came to Chakrapur 
and W6T6 entertained by a Brahman whose turn it was to supply 
a victim for the demon. Bhim Pandava, on hearing this, declared 
that as he had eaten the Brahman’s salt, he would go himself 
to the demon; and setting forth, he fought and killed him at 
Bakri, and then brought his body to Chakrapur. This myth is 
found in a more oomplete form in the Mahabharata ; and General 
Cunningham considers that it must have been one of the time- 
honoured legends of antiquity which the Buddhists adopted for the 
glorification of their great teacher. The village of Bakri still 

exists in the near neighbourhood of Arrah, and though there are 
* 

* See A, S. I, Vol, HI, pp. 72—79 (Calcutta, 1873). 

t Ekachakra Is mentioned in the Mahawanso as one of the capita] cities of Tndia 
in the time of Buddha, 
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no ancient remains at either place, the Brahmanical Lege&n( o! 
Bakrasur is, in the opinion ol General Ounningham, soelewly 
identical with that of the man-eating demons described b*y the 
Chinese pilgrim that he accepts Arrah as the site of tie slu pa 
and lion pillar erected by Asoka. He further considers, that 
the name of Aramnagar preserved in the modern Jain inscription 
at Mas&r was given to the town by the Buddhists wlau. they 
adopted the Brahmanical legend ; Aramnagar meaning the city 
of repose or monastery city, as dram (repose) was the ss.pnc.ial 
term used hy the Buddhists to designate a monastery. 

Another account derives the name of the town from Ajaoya 
or desert; and an old temple standing between- the old aaodaew 
portions of the town still goes by the name of Amaya Deri. 
Various other legends, which have been devised to aeeoirjat for 
the name and which give more or less fanciful derivations of it, 
will be found in General Cunningham’s article on Am ah in 
Vol. m Reports, A. 8. 1. 

The Emperor Babar is said to have marched to Arrak after 
his victory over Maraud Lodi and his rebellious AfglLmfcdb'w- 
ers. Looal tradition still points to a place near the Judge’s, crart 
as that on which he pitched his camp and celebrated his assump- 
tion of sovereignty over Western Bihar ; and it is said, ifaat 
the spot, which until recently used to be called ShaM)»ad in 
commemoration of this event, was also the site occupied b*yt’he 
residence of the local Subahdar who was in charge of ssutk dr 
Shahabad under the Mughal Emperors. 

The most notable event, however, in the history of tie. town 
is the defence of Arrah House during the Mutiny of 1857, when 
Arrah was the scene of a defenoe and a relief which -will le-ar 
comparison with any of the achievements called forth, by tie 
rebellion. The outbreak of the sepoy regiments at 3)ia.apo«je on 
the 25th July 1857 resulted in the flight of most of the mutfimesrs 
across the Son into Shahabad. Many of them had been reciruitsd 
in this district ; and they found here a leader ready to put Himself 
at their head. This was Kuar Singh of Jagdispur, a EEajpout '»f 
much influence, nearly fourscore yearn of age, who assumeod the' 
title of Raja and drew to his banner the whole flghtiwg jjofm- 
lation of the district. The following account of the stnugple 
which ensued is taken from Holmes’ History of the Imdam 
Mutiny. 

The European residents had been duly warned «f,J~ tleir 
danger, but the warning would have availed them little if 
Tayler, the Commissioner of Patna, had not already sent fifty* of 
Rattray’s Sikhs to help them in case of an attack. Even rith 
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this reinforcement,' the whole garrison were only* 68 in number; 
and their fortress was nothing hut a small building, originally 
intended for a billiard-room, belonging to Vicars Boyle, the rail- 
way engineer, who, regardless of the jeers of his friends, had 
fortified and provisioned it to resist the attack which he had all 
along deemed possible. His dwelling-house (now the Judge’s 
house) was about 40 yardst off ; and to deprive the enemy of the 
cover which it would have afforded, he had demolished its front 
parapet. The European women and children had already been 
sent away; and bn the evening of the 26th the small band of 
Europeans and Eurasians, with one native Deputy Collector, went 
into the billiard-room and bricked themselves up. Boyle, whose 
foresight had rescued the others from instant destruction, was 
naturally one of the leading spirits in the ‘crisis; and associated 
with him was Herwald Wake, the Magistrate, who ass umed 
command of the Sikhs. Next morning the small garrison were 
Standing at their pests behind their improvised defences; ana 
when the mutineers, after releasing the prisoners in the jail and 
plundering the treasury, advanced to the attack, as to an assured 
victory, they were hurled back in astonisffiuent and discomfiture 
by a well-directed fire. From this moment they only ventured to 
discharge their muskets from behind the. cover of the walls' and 
trees that surrounded' the house ; and anyone who ventured into 
the open was sure to be struck down by a bullet from the garrison, 
who aimed securely from behind the sand-bags which they had 
thrown up on the roof. Baffled in fair fight, the assailants began 
to try a succession of stratagems for the destruction of their foe. 
•They strove to corrupt the fidelity of the Sikhs by threats, by 
appeals to their religious feelings, and by offers of a share in the 
plunder. But the Sikhs, confident in the resources of their com- 
mandant, were proof even against this last argument. Then the 
rebels tried to suffocate the garrison by setting on fire a heap of 
chillies outside the walls : but a favourable wind arose and blew 
the stifling smoke away. The same wind carried off the disgusting 
stench arising from the rotting carcases of tbe horses b elonging to 

* The garrison consisted of 9 Europeans, 6 Eurasians, 3 Indians and 50 Sikh 
Police. The names of the principal defenders are Messrs, Littledaie, Coombe, 
Wake, Colvin, Halls, Field, Anderson, Boyle, Dacosta, Godfrey, Cock, Tait, 
Delpeiroux, Hoyle, DeSouga, Sayid Azim-ud-dm Hussain, and Jemadar Hukum 
Singh. 

t The distance between tbe Arrah house and the Judge's house is stated by 
Holme* to be 70 yards; other accounts make 'it 60 or 20 yards. From actual 
measurement, it appears that the distance from the outside wall of the Arrah House 
to the edge of the verandah of the Judge's house is 44 yards 1 foot, or from wall 
to wall 50 y*rds. 
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the garrison, which the rebels bad killed and purposely piled up 
round the house. Finally, Kuar Singh unearthed two guns, 
which he had kept hidden ready for emergencies, and prepared to 
batter down the little fortress. If he had had a good supply of 
ammunition, he might hare forced the garrison to attempt to cut 
their way out ; but he had no round shot at first (though he after- 
wards procured some 41b. shot for one of the guns), and was 
obliged to use the brass castors belonging to the pianos and sofas 
in Boyle’s house as projectiles. 

The small defending force was now in a desperate plight ; a 
relieving party of about 400 men, who were sent by water from 
Dinapore, fell into an ambuscade when they ' had almost reached 
Arrah; and as time passed away and no help arrived, provisions* 
and water began to run short. A bold midnight sally resulted in 
the capture of 4 sheep,, and water was obtained by digging a well 
inside the house. A mine of the enemy was met by counter- 
mining. On the 2nd August, the besieged party observed an 
unusual excitement in the neighbourhood. The fire of the enemy 
had slackened and but few of them were visible. The sound, of a 
distant cannonade was heard. Before sunset the siege was at 
an # end, and on the following morning the gallant garrison 
welcomed their deliverers — Major Vincent Eyre with 150 men of 
the 5th Fusiliers, a few mounted volunteers, and 3 guns with 34 
artillerymen. 

The blockade had lasted 8 days, during which the little band 
of Europeans and Sikhs had held out against 2,000 sepoys from 
Dinapore and a multitude of armed insurgents about four times as 
numerous. They were reduced, to the last straits, and to quote 
Vincent Eyre’s account: — “The relief of the garrison proved 
to have been most opportune, for their position had been so 
effectually mined that a few hours’ delay must have ensured 
their destruction. The position which they had so miraculously 
defended against the three mutineer regiments, aided by Kuar 
Singh’s levies, was a small upper-roomed house of substantial 
masonry belonging to Mr. Boyle, by whose skill it had been 
fortified and provisioned in anticipation of some such crisis. But 
the strongest position is of little avail where stout hearts and an 
efficient leader are wanting to defend it, and, in the present ease, 
such hearts and such a leader were forthcoming. To Mr. Wake, 
as Civil Magistrate of Arrah, who possesses in a rare degree some 
of the highest qualities of a soldier, no less than to the unflinching 
fortitude with which his able efforts were supported by his 
brave associates, may be attributed the salvation of the garrison. 
During eight days and nights they were incessantly harassed, and 

x 
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so closely watched that not a loophole could be approached with 
safety. At one period their water failed, and they owed their 
supply to the prompt energy of the Sikhs, who, in one night, 
contrived with most inefficient tools’ to dig a well on the ground 
floor, twenty feet deep, whereby abundance of good water was 
ob tain ed. During the last three or four days their position had 
been rendered doubly perilous by the fire of some guns of small 
calibre, whioh the enemy had mounted within fifty yards of the 
house, the walls of which were perforated by their balls in all 
directions. The defenoe of Arrah may be considered one of the 
most remarkable feats in Indian history.” 

Although martial law had been proclaimed in this distriot, 
Byre left the execution of justice in the hands of the civil 
authorities, except in the' case of certain native officials, who 
had transferred their services to Kuar Singh, and had. been 
taken prisoners in arms against the State. These men were 
tried by a drum-head court martial, composed of the Judge, 
the Magistrate and two captains, Eyre himself presiding over 
the oourt; and being found guilty, they were hanged as an 
example. The inhabitants of the city and its environs were 
ordered to deliver up their arms in camp within 48 hours, and 
long before that time had’elapsed, a pile of 7,000 miscellaneous 
arms had been collected and broken up. 

Copies of three reports submitted by Herwald Wake regarding 
the loyalty of Kuar Singh, the defence of Arrah and the 
measures taken after its relief will be found in the Appendix at 
the end of this chapter. 

Buildings As the head-quarters of the district, Arrah contains all the 
offices usual to suoh towns, as well as the offices of the Superin- 
tending Engineer, Son Canals, and of the Executive Engineer, 
Arrah Division ; the distillery is situated at Satpahari on the 
outskirt of the town. It contains few buildings of any great 
archaeological or historical interest. The Jama Masjid, a Saracenic 
building with 4 minarets and a quadrangle 96 feet by 31 feet, is 
said to have been erected in the time of Aurangzeb. There is 
another mosque attached to the Mauls. Bagh Endowment, which 
was built in 1814 A.D. under the auspices of John Dean, a 
member of the East India Company’s service. The structure is 
of the mixed Saracenic style with 3 domes and 8 minarets ; and it 
iB maintained by an endowment fund under the Sajjada-nashln 
of.Sasaram (q. v.). The Jains have several shrines in the town, 
and their chief temple is endowed and governed by the Jain 
panzh&yat j three miles from Arrah at Dhanupra on the Arrah* 
KoelwSr road is another Jain temple, built in 1816, at which the 
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troops halted during their march to relieve Arrah in 1857. A 
colossal statue of Vishnu, 9J feet high, which is popularly 
called the image of Banasura, but appears to be of the Gupta 
period, stands in the garden of the Maharam of Damraon; this 
was brought here in 1882 from MasUr, where Buchanan Hamilton 
saw it in the beginning of last century. The Church contains 
memorial tablets of officers who died during the Mutiny, and east 
of the Treasury on the Eanma road is a monument erected in 
memory of the men of the 35th Regiment who fell on the 23rd 
April 1858 in the disastrous attack on J agcUspur. 

Baidyanath. — A village, 6 miles south of Ramgarh in the 
north-east of the Bhabua sub-division, containing a modem Saivite 
temple built on a large mound, which was excavated in 1882 and 
found to cover the remains of an ancient temple. The ungainly 
little temple has been constructed from the materials of this old 
shrine, and is a medley of sculptures in every imaginable position, 
used haphazard in lieu of bricks or stones. On the mound, 
which, like the temple over it, is literally built up of sculptures, 
an inscription of Raja Madan Pal Deva of the Pal dynasty has 
been found; close by are several sculptured obelisks and pillars; 
and round the village there are a large number of buildings 
dating back to early and mediaeval Brahmanism. Baidyanath 
is believed to have been a centre of the kingdom of the Savars, 
and has been described* as perhaps one of the most interesting* 
sites in India — not so much for its present architectural remains, 
but on account of its historical associations, as it is surrounded 
on all sides by numerous structural relics illustrating the earliest 
Brahmanical architecture of whiefi we have knowledge. 

Bhabua sub-division. — The south-western sub-division of the 
district, lying between 24° 32' and 25° 25' N., and 83° 19' and 
83° 54' E., and" extending over 1,301 square miles. Its popula- 
tion was 306,401 in 1901 against 344,902 in 1891, its density 
being 236 persons to the square mile. The Kaimur hills in the 
south afford little space for cultivation, and* the Bhabua thana 
with 181 persons to the square mile has the scantiest population 
of any tract in Sooth Bihar. It is estimated that out of the 
total area, 505 square miles are cultivated ; only 20 square 
miles are irrigated from the Son Canals. The whole of the sub- 
division is very unhealthy, and it also 'suffered severely in the 
famine of 1896-97. It contains one town Bhabua, its head- 
quarters, and 1,427 villages. An old Hindu temple stands on 
Mundeswari hill, and Chainpur also contains antiquities of some 
interest. 


k 2 


* A. S. I., Vol, XIX, pp. 27—48 (Calcutta, 1885). 
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Bhabua town.— Head-quarters town of the sub-division of the 
same name, situated in 25° 3' N., and 83° 37' E. Population 
(1901) 5,660. It # is connected by road with Bhabua Road station 
on the Mughalsarai-Graya section of the East Indian Railway. 
Bhabua was constituted a municipality in 1869, and the area 
within municipal limits is a little over one square mile. The 
town contains the usual public buildings ; the sub- jail has accom- 
modation for 14 prisoners. 

Bhojpur. — A pargana lying in the north-west of the district 
in the Buxar sub-division, which derives its name from Raja 
Bhoj of Ujjain . in Malwa, who invaded the district with a 
band of Rajput followers and subdued the aboriginal tribe of 
Oheros which then held the country under its own chieftains. 
The Rajas of Bhojpur long held the position of semi-independent 
rulers ; and the pargana gave its name to one of the two revenue 
sarkars , Rohtas and Shahabad-Bhojpur, into which the district 
- was divided under the Mughal Emperors. The Muhammadan 
chronicles indiscriminately refer to the district as Shahabad and 
Bhojpur, and the author of the Sair-ul-Mutakharin states that in 
his time the zamindars of the sarlcar or province of Shahabad all 
went by the name of J3hojpuris. Politically Bhojpur belongs 
to the United Provinces rather than to Bihar \ it was .from this 
neighbourhood that the Bundelkhand heroes, Alhra and Udan, 
traced their origin ; and all its associations and traditions point 
to the west and not to the east. 

The locality has given its name to a language, Bhojpuri, which 
has spread far beyond its limits .and is spoken by some 20,000,000 
people. On the north it reaches across the Ganges, and even 
beyond the Nepal frontier, up to the lower ranges of the Hima- 
layas from Champaran to Basti. On the south, it has crossed the 
Son and covers the great plateau of Chota Nagpur, where it 
ultimately finds itself in contact with the Bengali of Manbhum 
and the Oriya of Singhbhum. 

Bihia* — A village in the head-quarters sub-division, situated 
on the East Indian Railway, 382 miles from Calcutta. Population 
(1901) 764. Bihi§ is an important trade centre, but is best known 
for the iron roller sugar mills worked by bullock power which 
were invented in 1874 by Messrs. Thomson and Mylne, grantees 
of the large confiscated estate at Bihia which formerly belonged to 
SttHaar Singh .(v. Jagdispur). Some years elapsed before their 
great superiority over the rude machines then in use was recog- 
nized, and the inventors had to contend against wholesale piracy, 
but the popularity of the Bihia mills is now firmly established. 
The use of these machines as well as of countless native-made 
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imitations has become general throughout Bengal; and their 
introduction has given a powerful stimulus to the production of 
sugarcane and has led to a great extension of the area under that 
crop both in this and other districts. Bihia was formerly the home 
of a branch of Harihobans Rajputs. According to their own 
traditions, they were originally settled at Ratanpur in the Central 
Provinces, but in 850 A.D. they migrated northwards to Manjha 
on the Gogra in the Saran district, where they waged successful 
war with the aboriginal Chero?. About 200 years afterwards, they 
left Manjha and settled south of the Ganges at Bihia, and after 
a struggle lasting several hundred years subdued the Cheros who 
then held the country. In or about the year 1528 A.D., the 
Raja, Bhoput Deo, violated MabinI, a Brahman woman, who 
thereupon burnt herself to death and in dying imprecated .the 
most fearful curses on the Harihobans Rajputs. After this 
tragedy the clan left Bihia and moved across the Ganges to 
Ballia. The tomb of Mahim lies under a ptyal tree close to the 
railway at Bihia and is visited by large numbers of women who 
come either to invoke her as a deified being or to offer oblations 
in commemoration of her. It is said that nothing will induce 
members of the Harihobans sept to* enter Bihia, though it 
was once%the chief seat of their clan and the remains of their 
ancestors’, fort may still be seen there. 

Buxar sub-division. — North-western sub-division of the dis- 
trict, lying between 25 3 16' and 25° 43' N., and 83° 46' and 
84° 22' E., and extending over 669 square miles. Its population 
was 416,704 in 1901 as against 438,739 in 1891, its density being 
623 persons to the square mile. It contains 937 villages and 2 
towns, Buxar, its head-quarters, and Dumraon. Out of the total 
area, 408 square miles are under cultivation, 167 square miles 
being irrigated by the Son Canals. 

Buxar town. — Head-quarters town of the sub-division of the 
same name, situated on the north bank of the Ganges in 25° 34' 

N., and 83° 58' E. Population (1901) 13,945. It is a station on 
the East Indian Railway, 411 miles from Calcutta, and is a con- 
siderable centre of trade. 

Buxar is said to have been the home of many of the authors Legendary 
of the Vedic hymns and to have been called originally Vedagarbha , history. 
i.e.y the womb or origin of the Yedas. Another account, preserved 
by local tradition, derives the name from a tank near the temple 
of Gaurisankar which was originally called oghsar or effacer of 
an, but in course of time came to be called baghsar. The story 
runs that a rishi or sage, called Bedsira, having transformed 
himself into a tiger to frighten the rkki Durvasa of whom he 
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was jealous, was doomed by the latter to retain that form for ever. 
He was restored to his original shape by bathing in the holy tank 
of aghsar and then worshipping Gaurisahkar, and in commemora- 
tion of this event the spot was called Vyaghrasar or Baghsar, i.e., 
the tiger tank. Buxar is an old Brahmanioal site and various 
parts of it have ancient names such as Bameswar, Viswa- 
mitra-ka-asrama and Parasu Bama ; but it has few remains of 
archaeological interest. The most notable temple in the town is 
that of Bameswar Nath Mahadeo, to which pilgrims resort from 
distant places. 

Tbe battle Buxar is famous as the scene of the defeat in 1764 of Shuja- 

of Buxar. u 4_ ( i alI ] Bj Nawab Yizier of Oudh, and Mir Kasim, the last inde- 
pendent Nawab of Bengal, in the battle which finally won the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal for the British. After their repulse 
at Patna the allied forces fell back on Buxar where they strongly 
entrenched themselves ; and while the Nawab-Vizier was indulging 
in luxury in his oamp, Sir Hector Munro rapidly advanced against 
him. By a skilful manoeuvre, he crossed his force over the 
Son on the 11th of Ootober, and after a sharp skirmish of cavalry 
on the 13th, the main body of the enemy were encountered 
on the 23rd, on the plains of Buxar. Shuja-ud-daula placed his 
troops in front of the fort, having the Ganges on his left. From 
this position he moved unexpectedly towards the British line, 
posted towards the east, and having the Ganges on its right. The 
battle began at eight in the morning and lasted till midday, when 
Shuja-ud-daula retreated towards and orossed a small nullah 
about 2 miles to the west of Buxar. The native army had 
suffered very severely both during the engagement and the 
retreat ; but its principal loss is said to have been at this spot, 
owing to a temporary bridge breaking down before all the troops 
had passed. Great numbers of men, whose retreat was thus cut 
off, perished by the sword of their pursuers, but more in the water 
and mud of the nullah. According to the Sair-ul-Mutakharin, 
five or six thousand men were slain in the. aotion, but ten 
thousand more stuok in the mire or perished in the retreat; 
and two years afterwards the town of Buxar, the fields and the 
muddy banks of the nullah, for miles together, were littered with 
bones. 

In this aotion we had 857 Europeans, 5,297 sepoys and 918 
Mughal horse engaged, making a total force of 7,072 ; of this force 
only 71 were artillerymen, although the number of guns on the 
field was twenty-eight. The oombined foroe of the enemy ten 
times outnumbered that of the English, amongst them being’ 
the disciplined battalions of Somru and Madoo, with field-pieces 
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■worked, by" Europeans, the powerful batteries of the Nawab 
Vizier’s artillery and the splendid Durani horse. Our loss was 
101 Europeans and 847 natives, killed and wounded; and when 
we compare this loss with that in the action at Plassey, where we 
had 1,100 European infantry and artillery in the field, and had 
only seven killed and thirteen wounded, it will at once be evident 
which was the harder and more important action. For the 
battle of Plassey, though it did much, left much to be done. 

That battle, though fatal to Siraj-ud-daula and decisive of the 
fate of Bengal, was, perhaps, more calculated to excite alarm 
and resistance among the native States than to produce their 
discouragement and submission. Treachery was known to have 
had a considerable share in the decision of that action ; the small 
number of British troops engaged in it had not been materially 
increased since ; and victory here was scarcely less .import- 
ant to the British than at Plassey, for defeat, at so great a 
distance from Calcutta, would probably have been fatal both to 
the army and to our power in India. 

The fort of Buxar, standing as it does on a high bluff The fort, 
above the Ganges and effectually commanding the reaches of that 
river, was long a position of considerable strategic importance. 

After this victory it passed into the hands of the British, and 
the land round it which now forms the fort bazar estate was 
acquired for military purposes in 1770. Both remained under the 
Commandant of the fort until 1804, when the bazar estate was 
handed over to the civil authorities ; but the fort land remained 
under the military authorities as a cantonment until 1842, when 
it was handed over to the Stud Department. In 1873 the Stud 
Department was directed to give up farming and purchase grain 
and forage in the open market, and by 1875 all the land held by 
it had been handed over to the civil authorities; since that year 
it has been managed as a Government estate. A large body 
of soldiers was stationed at Buxar for a long time ; and at the 
time of Bishop Heber’s visit (1824) the garrison amounted 
to 600 men, of whom no less than 150 were Europeans. He 
described the fort as consisting of a small square with a high 
rampart oased with turf, four circular bastions, a deep and wide 
ditch, a good glads and a sort of lower fort extending to and 
commanding the river. It is now used as the residence of the 
Executive Engineer, Son Oaoals, Buxar Division. 

Chainpur. — At Chainpur, a village 7 miles west of Bhabua in 
the Bhabua sub-division, stands the great mausoleum of Bakh- 
tiyar Khan, a noble monument of Sher Shah’s time. Local tradi- 
tion asserts that his son married a daughter of Sher Shah, but 
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there is no record of what part Bakhtiyar Khan played in the 
history ol the Suri kings ; he must clearly have been a personage 
of rank, and Ohainpur was_ probably his jaglr. There oan be 
no question, however, that the tomb belongs to the Suri time, 
as it is the exact counterpart of the tomb of Hasan Khan Sur 
at Sasaram, but of larger dimensions and with a small cupola 
instead of a pinnacle on its dome. Government has recently 
undertaken the conservation of the structure and has executed the 
repair% necessary to preserve it from decay. Similar tombs 
of a smaller size are found id the neighbourhood, but call fox no 
special notice. The Jama Mas j id (1668-69 A.D.) is a building of 
no special interest, but is regarded with great veneration by the 
Muhammadans of the place. The fort at Ohainpur is surrounded by 
a moat and defended by a stone rampart flanked with bastions ; 
from the style of the principal gate, which is the only portion now 
intact, it is evident that it is a building of the time of Sher Shah or 
Akbax. Inside the ramparts there is a small Hindu shrine, where 
a piece of stone is worshipped under the title of Harshu Brahm. 
In his Introduction to the Popular Keligion and Polklore of 
Northern India, Mr. Crooke says that Harshu Pinre of Harshu 
Baba was a Kanaujiya Brahman, the family priest of Baja Sali- 
vahana of Ohainpur. The Baja had two queens, one of whom 
was jealous of the priest’s influence. About this time (1427 
A.D.), the priest built a fine house close to the palace, and one 
night the Baja and Ban! saw a light from its upper storey 
gleaming aloft in the sky. The Ban! hinted to the Baja that the 
priest had designs of ousting the monarch from his kingdom, so 
the Bija had his house demolished and resumed the lands which 
had been conferred on him. The enraged Brahman did dharna, 
in other words, fasted till he died at the palace gate. When they 
took his body for cremation to Benares, they found Harshu 
st andin g in his wooden sandals on the steps of the burning ghat. 
He informed them that he had become a Brahm or Brahman 
ghost. The Baja’s family was destroyed except one daughter who 
had been kind to the Brahman in his misfortunes, and through 
her the family continues to this day. Harshu is now worshipped 
with the fire sacrifice and offerings of Brahmanical cords and sweet- 
meats. If any one obtains his desire through his intercession, he 
offers a golden Brahmanioal cord and a silken waist-string, and 
feeds Brahmans in his name. It is said that this worship is 
spreading rapidly over Northern India and promises to become 
widely diffused [see Beport, A. S. I., for 1902-03]. 

Chaiua.— Village in the Buxar sub-division, situated on the 
Hast Indian Bailway dose to the east bank of the Karamnasa 
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river, 4 miles west of Buxar town in 25° 31" N., and 83° 54' E. 
Population (1901) 1,108. Chausa is famous in Indian history as 
the scene of the defeat of Humayun by Sher Shah in June 1539. 
On learning that Humayun was leading his array back from Gaur, 
Sher Shah collected his Afghan troops, and having thrown up 
entrenchments on the banks of the Karamnasa river, opposed the 
further progress of the Emperor. For nearly three months, the 
Mughal army remained in this situation, in a state of inactivity* 
neither daring to storm the^ Afghan entrenchments nor possessing 
the means of crossing the Ganges. Thus cut off from Delhi, the 
Emperor readily accepted the overtures of peace made by Sher 
Shah. A treaty was drawn out, by which Humayun resigned to 
Sher Shah the sovereignty of Bihar and Bengal, on condition 
that he would no longer oppose his march nor assist his enemies. 
This treaty having been duly ratified, much rejoicing took place 
in both camps, but especially among the Mughals, who exhausted 
by continual alarms, and exposed to constant rain and excessive 
fatigue, were anxious to return to their homes. But the very 
night on which the treacherous Afghan had sworn by the Koran 
not to injure the Mughais, he suddenly attacked their camp, 
and took them completely by surprise. Resistance was hopeless, 
and the whole army fled in confusion. Humayun himself escaped 
by swimming across the Ganges on an inflated massak or water- 
bag, which a friendly water-carrier provided ; but 8,000 of his 
soldiers^ perished in attempting to follow him. The water-carrier, 
it is said, was afterwards rewarded for his loyalty by being 
permitted to sit for half a day on the Emperor’s throne with 
absolute power. 

. Darauli. — A village o miles north-east from the village of 
Ramgarh, in the noTth-eastern corner of the Bhabua sub-division, 
containing some remains popularly assigned to the Savars, the 
principal of which are two old temples with carved stone obelisks 
and a large tank, a little more than three-quarters of a mile long. 
From the character of the remains, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
concluded that the Oheros had a temple here, which the Savars 
destroyed, and that the obelisks found were probably erected to 
commemorate its destruction. Later investigation has shown that 
the temples and sculptures are clearly Brahmanical in style and 
conception [ see Yol. XIX Reports, A. S. I., 1885], 

DehrL — Village in the Sasaram sub-division, situated on the 
west bank of the Son, in 24° 55' N. and 84° 11' E. Population 
(1901) 4,296. It has a station on the Mughalsarai-Gaya section 
of the East Indian Railway and is a trade centre of some local 
importance. The Grand Iffmnk Road here crosses the broad 
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sandy bed of the Son on a Btone causeway 2£ miles long ; and 
just below this the river is spanned by a vast railway bridge. 
It is made of iron girders laid on stone-built pillars and com- 
prises 93 spans of 100 feet each, its total length over abutments 
being 10,1)52 feet. This bridge is not only the longest in India, 
but next to the Tay Bridge (10,527 feet) is believed to be 
the longest in the world. It was opened* in February 1900, 
exactly 3 years from the date on which the work was commenced. 
The chief importance of Dehrl is due to the fact that it is 
the site of the head-works of the Son Canals, where the Main’ 
Western canal branches off from the aniout thrown across the 
main channel of the river. Dehri also contains workshops designed 
to construct and maintain the various works in stone, wood and 
iron which are scattered over the canal system. They are 
substantial stone buildings with iron roofs, and embrace a 
foundry, saw-mill, blacksmith’s shop, fitting shop and a boat-yard. 
At Admapur, 3 miles to the west, is a small cemetery on the 
side of the Grand Trank Boad containing the graves of a number 
of men of the 77th Begiment who died here in 1859. 

Deo Barunarak. — A village in the head-quarters sub-division, 
6 miles north-east of Mahadeopur and 27 miles south-west of 
Arrah, containing two temples of considerable age. In front of 
the larger one stand 4 pillars of the Gupta style, on one of 
which is an inscription of Jivita Gupta (740 A.D.) of the 
later Gupta dynasty, which records the dedication of the. temple 
to BarunSrak. The shrine, although originally dedicated to 
the sun, now contains an image of Vishnu flanked by two 
small statues of the sun-god. The second temple also has an 
old pedestal of a statue of Surya, and evidently belongs to the 
same time ; both are built of brick with very little ornamenta- 
tion and axe in fair, preservation, though the Bpires are broken. 
Another interesting pillar of the Gupta period stands dose to 
the temples. Its capital is square, and has on its four sides 
figures of Indra, Tama, Baruna and Kubera, the presiding 
deities of the east, south, west and north. Around the circular 
shaft are eight rather indistinct figures, which are evidently 
representations of the planets, as Baku can be recognized among 
them [see Beport, A. 8. B. 0., for 1903-04]. 

Deo Btarkandeya. — At Deo Markandeya, a village in the 
Sasaram sub-division, 5 miles north of Nasriganj, 37 miles to the 
south of Arrah and a few miles west of the Son near the Sasaram- 
Arrah road, there are 3 temples and 3 isolated lingas standing 
on a large mound covered with bricks. The principal one 
enshrines statues of Vishnu and Surya, of very crude fabric 
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and probably of a late period. Tbe second temple merely s 
an image of Surya, and tbe third, which is still a place of 
religious worship, has a linga with 4 heads ( Chaumukhi Mah& clco ) 
The inhabitants quote a Sanskrit Terse which says that the 
main temple was built in Bikrama Sambat 120 (A.D. - 63) by 
Gobhavini, the queen of Raja Phulchand Chero ; and General 
Cunningham assigns the temples to the rule of the Cheros over 
Shahabad in the 6th or 7th century. Later investigation shows, 
however, that they are not very old and are of little interest 
[see Reports, A. S. I., Yol. XIX, 1885, and Report, A. S. B. C., 
for 1903-04]. 

Dumraon. — Town and municipality in the Buxar sub-division, 
situated on the East Indian Railway, 400 miles from Calcutta, in 
25° 33' N., and 84° 9' E. Population (1901) 17,236. The town, 
which contains a charitable dispensary, veterinary dispensary and 
High English school, is best known in connection with the 
Dumraon Raj, to which family it has given its name. The 
principal buildings are the palace and pavilion of the Raj, and a 
garden house which is set apart for the reception and accommoda- 
tion of officers visiting Dumraon ; the former are both excellent 
examples of modern Hindu architecture. The former residence 
of the family is said to have been destroyed by Mir Kasim All. 
Within the palace grounds stands a temple dedicated to Sri 
Biharljl, where great religious festivals are celebrated on the 
birthdays of Ram and Krishna, to which pandits are invited from 
all parts of India. The Raj maintains an agricultural farm, 
where experimental farming is carried on and agricultural students 
receive training, and also an economic museum containing selected 
specimens of grain grown in India, of agricultural implements 
and tools, and of numerous economic products, such as fibres, dyes 
and spices. 

Dumraon Raj. — An estate covering an area of about 485,000 
acres, owned by an old Rajput family, the head-quarters of which 
have been successively Karur in pargana Danwar, Dawa in par gam 
Bihia, Bihta, Jagdlspur, Bhojpur, Buxar, Mathila and Dumraon. 
They trace their pedigree back to Raja Bikramajit, from whom 
the Sambat era of the Hindus is reckoned; and 69 of their 
ancestors were rulers of TJjjain in Malwa. The founder of the 
family in this district was one Santana Shahi, who is said to have 
settled in the village of Karur when returning from Gaya where 
he had gone to offer pin das in 1320 A.D. During the war between 
Sher Shah and Humayun (1534 — 1540), Gajpati, or Gajan, Shahi 
and Dalpat Shahi, two rival princes of the family, joined opposing 
sides, and each succeeded in*obtaining rewards for their services ; 
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Grajan Shahi receiving extensive jdgirs and the title of Raja from 
Sher Shah, while Dalpat Shahi was made a mcmsabdar or com- 
mander of horse when Humayun re-established his supremacy. 
During the reign of Akbar, Grajpati and his brother Bairi Sal 
defied the Mughal armies for several years ; the rising of Dalpat 
Shahi ended in his defeat and imprisonment, but having obtained 
his liberty oil the payment of a large ransom, he continued in 
rebellion under Jahangir until his capital was sacked by the 
Mughals. Raja Narayan Mai, who succeeded in 1607, was the 
sole proprietor of Bhojpur and ‘ Jagdispur till 1621, was granted 
* the title of “Raja Mai Mansabdar” and was allowed to keep a 
body of 7,000 troops. On his death the estate passed to his 
brother, Raja Rudra Pratab Narayan Singh, who removed the 
seat of the family to Naya Bhojpur, where some remains of 
his palace still exist. This village remained the head-quarters 
of the house till 1745, when Ra'ja Horil Singh removed his 
residence to Dumraon ; while his nephews, Babu Buddha Singh 
and Babu Udwant Singh, settled in Jagdispur and Buxar, res- 
pectively, and there founded two rival families. Horii Singh 
was succeeded in 1746 by Raja Chhattardhari Singh, and the 
next great chief of the Dumraon family was Raja Bikramajit ■ 
Singh, who played an important part in the troubled times which 
marked the rise of British power and followed their occupation of 
the district. He joined the British before the battle of Buxar 
and raised a body of troops to help them against Ohait Singh; 
was granted an allowance of Rs. 4,000 a year by Warren 
Hastings on account of some villages near Zamania from which 
he had been expelled by Raja Balwant Singh of Benares; and 
was one of the great farmers of the revenue in the early days of 
British administration. 

The heads of the house have enjoyed the title of Raja from 
the time of the Muhammadan Government. Narayan Mai for- 
mally obtained the title of Raja from the Emperor Jahangir ; his 
successors in turn were confirmed in the title; and when the 
British occupied Bihar, they confirmed the prerogatives of the 
family and the title of Raja which had been granted to Raja 
Bikramajit Singh by the Emperor Shah Alam in 1771. On his 
death in 1816, his son J ai Prakash Singh received the title of 
Maharaja Bahadur from the Marquis of Hastings. He was twice 
presented by the Governor- General with a khilat or robe of 
honour* together with a commendatory parwana , during and after 
the war with the Nepalese ; and he also received khilats from the 
Govemors-General, Lord William Bentinok and Lord Auckland, 
when on their way to the North-Western Provinces. On his 
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death in 1838, the property passed to his grandson, Janki Prakash 
Singh, on whom the Governor-General also conferred a khilat ; 
and when he died in 1843, apparently before he came of age, he 
was succeeded by his uncle and guardian? Maheswar Baksh 
Singh. He was recognized as Raja by the Government of India, 
and a khilat was forwarded for presentation to him, on condition 
of his presenting a naza'-ana of 78 gold mohurs and Rs. 2,000 
in cash, as had been done by his predecessor. In subsequent 
official correspondence he was, however, styled Maharaja, and 
in Bihar he was recognized as second in rank among the 
Maharajas of the Patna Division; the first place having been 
assigned to Raja Bhup Singh Bahadur, whose ancestor rendered 
eminent services to the East India Company during Lord Olive’s 
time, and held the post of Naib Nazim of Bihar. In 1872 he 
was formally recognized as holding the higher title of Maharaja, 
which he had in fact enjoyed for 28 years before it was officially 
conferred on him ; and at the same time the title was declared 
not to be hereditary. He was created a K.C.S.I. shortly before 
his death in November 18S1 and was succeeded by his only 
son, Radha Prasad Singh, who already had received the title of 
Raja for his services during the famine of 1873-74. In 1882 
the Raja was granted a sanad of the title of Maharaja Bahadur 
on the recommendation of the Bengal Government, which re- 
presented that, as he was the head of the Rajputs in Shahabad 
and took precedence of the zammdars of Bettiah, Hathwa and 
Darbhanga, who possessed the title of Maharaja Bahadur, he 
should have a title not inferior to that of those noblemen. 
Maharaja Radha Prasad Singh was subsequently made K.C.I.E., 
and died in 1894. His widow, Beni Prasad Kuari, who was left 
as sole heiress and executrix of the estate for bis only daughter, 
the present Maharan! of Re wall, is styled MaharanI by courtesy, 
but the title has not been formally conferred upon her. 

The Government revenue demand of this estate is Rs. 4,80,000 
and its rent-roll stands at over 12| lakhs. 

Garo-hat. — A Chero chief, named Manda, is popularly believed 
to have had his citadel at Garo-hat in the valley of the Katana 
near Ramgarh, 7 miles south-west of Bhabua in the sub-division 
of the same name. Various ruins, tanks, reservoirs and the 
remains of brick buildings are found extending over an area 
of about li miles from east to west and half a mile from north 
to south; and other works, also ascribed to the Cheros, stretch 
to the east and west along the northern side of the lulls. 

Gujrajganj .—A village close to Arrah at which Vincent Eyre 
finally dispersed the rebel troops which opposed his advance to the 
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relief of the Arrah garrison. The following aooount is condensed 
from Eyre’s* own description of the battle. Eyre arrived at Guj- 
rajganj on the 18th August 1857 and bivouacked for the night 
outside the village. *■ At daybreak the force again moved on and 
had just cleared the village when bugles were heard sounding the 
assembly ahead, and it was evident that the enemy had come out 
of Arrah to dispute his advanoe. They soon showed themselves 
occupying the wood in front, and large bodies were seen to extend! 
themselves along the woods on either flank with the evident 
intention of surrounding the little force opposed to them. Eyre 
thereupon opened fire with his three guns and caused the 
enemy to screen themselves behind some broken ground in front. 
From this they opened a heavy fire of musketry, but galled 
by the accurate fire of Eyre’s skirmishing parties, they gradually 
fell back to the shelter of’ the woods. Meanwhile, Eyre directed 
the full fire of his artillery on their centre ; they scattered them- 
selves right and left, leaving the road dear ; and under cover of 
the Enfield rifles, the guns and baggage werfc promptly moved 
forward and pushed through the wood. 

Emerging from this, the road became an elevated causeway, 
bounded on their either side by inundated rice-fields, across which 
the baffled enemy could only open a distant fire. -Finding their 
intentions thus frustrated, they hurried back to intercept the 
force at Bibiganj about 2 miles ahead, where they had effectually 
destroyed a bridge, and completely commanded the approaches to 
it from the houses of the village and the breastworks they had 
thrown up. Eyre sent out scouts to search for a ford across the 
river Banas, which separated him from the enemy, but no ford was 
discovered ; and as it was plainly impossible to effect a passage 
over the bridge, Eyre determined on making a flank march to the 
nearest point of the railway embankment, distant only one milo 
along which there was a direct road to Arrah. This movement 
was for a time masked by the guns, which opened a brisk fire upon 
the village ; but no sooner did the enemy discover the manoeuvre, 
than they hastened in great numbers to intercept the force in a 
thick wood which abutted on the railway. En route, Eyre 
discovered a ford ; but as his force had already passed it, he pro- 
ceeded, followed up pretty closely by a large body of infantry and 
cavalry; while the three mutineer regiments pursued a course 
parallel to his own on the opposite side of the stream. On reach- 
ing the railway, it heoame necessary to dislodge the mutineers 
from the. wood, from which they opened a very g alling musketry 


* See Gufrbir^g Mutinies in Oudh* 
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fire. For a whole hour the force was hotly engaged at a great dis- 
advantage, owing to the abundant cover which screened the enemy. 
Twice, during this period, the mutineers, seeing the guns left 
almost without support, rushed impetuously upon them, and were 
driven back by discharges of grape. At this juncture, Eyre learn- 
ing that the 5th Fusiliers were’ losing ground resolved on trying 
what a bayonet charge would do. Rushing forward with a cheer, 
the troops cleared the deep stream at a bound, and charged impe- 
tuously on an enemy twenty times their own number. Taken 
completely by surprise, the mutineers fell back in the utmost 
disorder, the guns opening fire upon their retreating masse s, ».r>ri 
in a few minutes not a man of them remained to oppose the 
passage of the force. Thenceforward an open road was available, 
which skirted the railway . to within four miles of Arrah, where 
the force was compelled to halt by an impassable torrent. The 
night was employed in bridging this over, and next day the guns 
and baggage marched, without further opposition, into the station 
of Arrah ; and the belief of the beleaguered garrison was accom- 
plished. It may be added that the scene of Eyre’s action on the 
banks of the Banas is the identical spot where Major Munro 
first encountered the troops of Shuja-ud-daula, following them up 
from thence to Buxar, where he so signally defeated them on the 
23rd of October 1764. 

Gnpteswar. — The caves of Gupteswar are situated in a narrow, 
precipitous glen in the Kaimur plateau, about 8 miles from Sher- 
garh. The entrance lies a little way up the hill, and is about 18 
feet wide by 12 high ; the mouth has, however, been built up into 
an archway on which are some rough paintings of figures. The 
first cave, a damp, slimy place with a slippery floor of rock, 
extends almost due east from the mouth for about 120 yards, 
with steep descents at the end. About half-way, a branch leads 
off to the south-east, which, after running 90 feet or so, rejoins 
the main gallery. A narrow passage again leads from tbis into 
the west end of a second gallery similar to the first, which is about 
370 feet long. This latter, about 140 feet from its west end, 
is crossed at right angles by a similar gallery, the south arm 
of which is the largest, being 80 yards long. Stalactites are 
numerous, and one of them, on which water drips incessantly, is 
worshipped as the god Mahadeo. According to popular tradition, 
subterranean passages connect the caves with Benares on the west 
and the Vishnupad temple at Gaya on the east ; these passages 
axe extremely small and can only he entered by scrambling on 
one's hands and knees through puddles of mud and water. A fair 
is held once a year at the oaves. 
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Hariharganj. — See Nasriganj. 

Jagdlspur. — Town in the head-quarters sub-division of the 
Shahabad district, Bengal, situated in 25° 28' N. and 84° 26' E. 
Population (1901) 11,451. The town was formerly surrounded 
by dense jungle, from which the mutineers long defied the attempts 
of the British to dislodge them. This was the stronghold of 
Kuar Singh to which he retreated on the relief of Arrah ; and 
as it was necessary to break his power effectually, Yincent Eyre 
resolved to follow up his victory and drive him from his jungle 
fortress. On the 12th August 1857 the enemy were found in 
strong position, having a river in their front, the village of Dalur 
in their centre, partially protected by earthworks, and in their 
rear the formidable belt of jungle which covered the approach to 
Jagdispur. The action was short but decisive. The enemy’s 
right was concealed behind broken ground and low jungle ; but as 
soon as Eyre located their position, he opened upon them with 
grape; and the men of the 10th Foot following this up with a 
bayonet charge drove them panic-stricken into the jungle. Mean- 
while the Sikhs, the 5th Fusiliers and the Volunteers from Arrah 
held in check the mutineers’ left, consisting of Kuar Singh’s 
irregulars ; and as soon as a howitzer was brought up against them, 
they too gave way, and a hot pursuit ensued, terminating only at 
Jagdispur itself. Kuar Singh had barely time to effeot his escape 
in the direction of Sasaram, leaving his stronghold in our hands. 

In April 1858 Kuar Singh, who had been driven out of 
Azimgarh by Sir E. Lugard, again made his way to the jungles 
of Jagdispur ; and the officer commanding the troops at Arrah 
determined on an attack, before the enemy, broken and dispirited, 
should have time to recover his energies or make any efficient 
preparation for defence. Accordingly, with two companies of 
EL M.’s 35th, 140 strong, 50 European sailors and 100 Sikhs, 

5 artillerymen and two guns, he made a night march, arriving 
in the neighbourhood of Jagdispur before daylight. When 
day dawned he entered the jungles, into which he had not 
penetrated far, when, meeting with some slight opposition, he 
ordered a retreat. The retreat on the part of the Europeans 
degenerated into a panic flight. No entreaties of their officers 
could induce the men again to form and face their pursuers, whilst 
heat and fatigue did their work and proved fatal enemies. Man 
after .man dropped from, exhaustion; and out of nearly 200 
European soldiers and seamen who left Arrah, not more than 59 
returned alive. Guns, ammunition, tent -equipage, etc., fell 
into the enemy’s hands; but it is due to the artilTerymen to say 
that they fought their guns to the last, and out of the five only 
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one escaped. The Sikhs behaved with the greatest bravery, 
forming a rearguard and covering the retreat ; and perhaps it is 
not too much to say that but for them not a European would 
have returned to Arrak. 

The jungle, which formed part of the confiscated property of 
Kuar Singh, was finally cleared by the present proprietors of the 
Bihia estate. Mr. Burrows, a contractor on the East Indian Rail- 
way, had been presented with the lease of the jungle, on condition 
that he cleared a certain portion within two years ; but as it still 
afforded an asylum to the mutineers, more active measures became 
necessary, and Government offered Rs. 6 a blgka for land cleared 
by a certain date. With 4,000 men at work, a broad path a 
half-mile wide was driven right through the jungle, while minor 
gaps were cut at right angles, rendering the whole accessible, and 
the further concealment of rebels impossible. The estate was 
rapidly developed by Messrs. Burrows, Thompson and Mylne, the 
grantees ; large number of wells were sunk ; later the Bihia 
branch canal was constructed through the entire length of the 
jungle mahali and the estate is now one of the most prosperous 
and highly cultivated areas in the district. 

Koath. — A village in the extreme north of the Sasaram 
sub-division, 10 miles from Bikramganj on the Sasaram- Arrah 
road. It contains a dispensary and is the head-quarters of an 
Assistant Engineer of the Public Works Department. The prin- 
cipal family, known as the Murtazas of Koath, came from Bilgram 
in Ondh with Nawab Nurul Husain Khan, from whom they are 
descended. The latter, who was the first lieutenant of Shuja-ud- 
daula, Nawab of Oudh, was given a large grant of land, with a 
revenue amounting to 2 lakhs, on making peace with the English. 
The family have lost nearly all their property and are now 
impoverished. 

Mahadeopur. — A village in the extreme south of the head- 
quarters sub-division, 10 miles south of Piru, containing the ruins 
of an old brick temple which General Cunningham considered 
the most curious specimen of brick architecture he had ever seen. 
It is 42 feet high, containing an upper and a lower chamber, 
and the top is crowned by a pinnacle of singular design, which 
in general appearance resembles two huge mushrooms one above 
the other. This pinnacle is similar to that which is believed to 
have crowned the fane at Bodh-Gaya, and the temple corre- 
sponds in many features with that shrine as it existed before 
its restoration [ see Yds. XIV and XIX Reports, A. S. I.]. 

Masar. — A village 6 miles west of Arrah, which has been 
identified with the place, Mo-ho-so-lo, visited by Hiuen Tsiang. 

i* 
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The Chinese syllables Mo-ho-so-lo have been transcribed as Mah&- 
sara, and that this was the ancient name of the present Mas&r is 
proved by seven inscriptions nearly 500 years old- in the Jain 
temple at Parasnath . From the language of the Chinese pilgrim 
it appears that Masar must have been close to the Ganges and 
that it was inhabited by Brahmans who had no respect for the 
law of Buddha. This account agrees with the modem village, 
as though the Ganges now flows 9 miles to the north, there are 
c lear traces in the neighbourhood of the high bank of the old 
Ganges, and though there are no Buddhist relics, there are numer- 
ous images of Brabmanical gods. The remains at Masar are 
confined to these images, the foundations of some small temples, 
and a jJTain temple completed in 1819 A.D. The latter contains 
eight Jain statues, on which are seven inscriptions going back 
to 1386 A.D., when some Bahtor Jains of MarwSr appear to 
have settled in the village ; another figure of Parasnath con- 
tains an inscription stating that the image was dedicated by Babu 
Sankar Lfil of Atamnagar “during the prosperous English 
rule over K&rusha-desa.” This record, though modem (1819 
A.D.), is of interest as it identifies the district of Shahabad with 
the ancient K&rusha-desa of the Pur&nas, while the town of Arrah 
appears as Ar&mnagar, which is probably the true form of the 
name as handed down in the Jain boobs [see Yol. Ill Beports, 
A. S. I.]. 

Mundeswarl. — The oldest Hindu monument extant in the 
district is the ancient temple of Mundeswarl, which stands on 
the summit of an isolated hill, 600 feet above the plain, close to 
the village of Bamgarh, 7 miles south-west of Bhabua. Exter- 
nally and internally it has the shape of an octagon, with doors 
or windows] on four sides and small niches for the reception oT^ 
statues in the remaining four walls. The prinoipal entrance 
was to the east, where a few pillars still remain which evidently 
onoe supported a portico. Inside the temple is a linga with four 
heads (Chaumakhi Mahadeo) and a statue of Durga, together with 
a large stone vessel shaped like a kettle and a stone chest which 
was probably used for hoarding the temple treasure. The 
windows were formerly filled with latticed stone work, which 
is stall preserved in the northern one, round which are graceful 
oarvings of the Gupta style. Till recently the shrine lay buried 
in d£bris and was overgrown to the roof with rank vegetation ; it 
baa now, however, been cleared, and steps are being taken to 
preserve the essential features of the building. From an inscrip- 
tion founds situ we learn that the temple dates from 635 A.D. ; 
it refers to Udyasena as the [ruling chief and records various 
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donations made to Mandaleswara, a name probably for an incarna- 
tion of Siva which was worshipped here. Several ancient statues 
have also been unearthed ; and all along the eastern slope of hill 
various other remains are met with, such as small brick buildings, 
statues, rock-carved figures, and the names of pilgrims chiselled in 
the stone. From the relics still existing it is clear that the hill 
was once covered with a cluster of temples, of which only the main 
temple has survived [see Reports, A. S. B. C., for 1901-02 and 
1903*04, and Report, A. S. I., for 1902-03]. 

* Masriganj. — A large village (formerly a municipality) in the 
north-east of the Sasaram sub-division, situated in 25° 3' 15* N. f 
and 84° 22' 25 * E., about a half-mile from the Son, on the 
Koelwar-Dehri road. It contains 3,707 inhabitants; but # if the 
adjacent village of Hariharganj, which practically forms part 
of it, is included, the population amounts to 6,279. Nasriganj 
is a large Grover nment estate, forming part of the Nasriganj 
mahal escheated to Government in 1867 on the death, without 
heirs, of Musamat Maula Baish. With Hariharganj it is the 
seat of a large trade ; and was formerly a considerable manu- 
facturing centre. It has lost the commercial importance it 
possessed 30 years ago, when there were 21 manufacturers of 
paper and 42 sugar refineries; but it still contains two sugar 
factories, and the manufacture of paper is carried on on a small 
scale. 

Patana. — At Patana, a few miles south of Graro-hat in the 
Bhabua sub-division, are a number of ruins attributed locally 
to the Savars or Suirs. The chief of these is a mass of rude 
stones, broken bricks and earth, 780 feet long from east to 
west and 1,080 feet from north to south, reaching in some 
parts to a height of 40 or 50 feet above the ground. East of this 
again is another mass of similar length, but of smaller height and 
breadth ; while north of the village of Srirampur is another 
elevation, consisting of stones, bricks and earth, and to the south 
is a circular mound called Baghban List of Ancient Monu- 
ments in Bengal, 1895]. 

Rohtasgarh. — Perhaps the most interesting place in the Legendary 
district, from an historical point of view, is the ancient hill fort of hlstor y- 
Rohias or Rohtasgarh, so called from the young Prince Rohitaswa, 
son of Raja Haris Chandra of the solar dynasty, to whom the hill 
is sacred. Haris Chandra is the hero of one of the most beauti- 
ful legends of Hindu inythology. The story runs that Haris 
Chandra, a powerful monarch owning vast dominions, once went 
to hunt in a forest in which a rishi 9 Yiswamitra, lived, and that 
while engaged in the chase, he disturbed the contemplations of the - 
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reoLuse. The hermit saint, offended at this intrusion on his retreat, 
resolved to punish Haris Chandra, and appearing one day when 
he was dispensing charity, induced him to promise to give what- 
ever he asked. He then asked for his kingdom and all his worldly 
possessions ; and the Raja bound by his vow at once fulfilled his 
promise. Thereupon, the importunate rishi demanded dakshina to 
complete the gift, and, in order to comply with his request, the 
destitute but pious Raja was obliged to sell his wife and son, 
Rohitaswa, to a Brahman ; finally, as the purchase money was 
still insufficient to satisfy Yiswamitra, he sold himself to a Dorn at 
Benares. The Dorn placed Haris Chandra at the Manikarnika 
burning ghat with orders to collect fees from all ‘who came to 
burn their dead ; and shortly afterwards Rohitaswa having died 
from snake-bite, his body was brought to the ghat . True to his 
master, Haris Chandra humbly demanded his dues, which owing 
to her poverty his wife was unable to pay. All that she could 
offer was' the ragged cloth whioh covered her, and Haris Chandra 
then insisted on her giving at least a piece of this. At this 
moment, Yiswamitra appeared, and, pleased at the piety of Ha ris 
Chandra and satisfied with his expiation, restored Rohitaswa to 
life and gave back his kingdom to his father. It is possible 
that this legend embodies in a mythical form an account of the 
early power of the aboriginal Dorns ; in East Bengal it is the 
belief of some Dorns, calling themselves Haris Chandis, that, in 
return for their forefather’s kindness, Raja Haris Chandra con- 
verted the whole tribe to his religion ; and it is noticeable that 
the earliest traditions attached to Rohtasgarh point to its being 
the home and stronghold of autocthonous races. The tradi- 
tion that Rohtas was once the seat of their raoe lingers among 
the Kharwars, Oraons and Cheros; the Kharwars call them- 
selves Suryabansi and allege that, like Rohitaswa, they are 
descended from, the sun ; while the Cheros* claim that they held 
the plateau till they sallied forth for the conquest of Palamau. 
Si mi larly, the Oraons assert that Rohtasgarh originally belonged 
to their chiefs and was finally wrested from them by the Hindus 
who surprised them at night during one of their great national 
festivals, when the men had fallen senseless from intoxication, and 
only women were left to fight. 

The only records of Hindu times connected with Rohtas- 
garii are a few short rock-cut inscriptions at various places on the 

* ike Cheros of the Vindhyan plateau claim descent from the Nag or serpent 
As Buchanan Hamilton quaintly puts it, they “ claim the honour of being descended 
from the great serpent, who is king of hell, that is to say the devil, which is con. 
siaered as a very ancient and honourable connection.” 
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plateau. The first, at Phulwari, dates back to 1169 AJD. and 
refers to the construction of a road up the hill by Pratapadhavala, 
the NSyaka or chief of Japila. Japila is evidently the modem 
Japla, on the opposite side of the Son, in the district of 
Palamau ; and Pratapadhavala appears to have been a local chief, 
who is also known to us from two other inscriptions on the 
Tarachandi rock near Sasaram and at Tutrahi, 5 miles west of 
Tilothu. Prom another short inscription at Bohtasgarh we leam 
that this chief belonged to the E hay at 'aid lav ansa ; and Professor • 
Kielhorn has pointed* out that this name appears to survive in 
that of the tribe of Kharwars. The only other record of Hindu 
rule over the fort is an inscription near the Lai Darw&za, dated 
3223 A.D., which mentions a descendant and successor of 
Pratapadhavala, called like him Pratapa. 

In 1539 A.D. it passed from the hands of its Hindu rulers to Muham- 
Sher Shah, who at that time was in revolt against Humayun. ma ? a ” 
The story current is that Sher Shah, having lost Chunar, determined 56110 * 
to get possession of Bohtasgarh, and as the fort was impreg- _ 
nable, he was obliged to secure it by stratagem. He accordingly 
sent to the Hindu Baja who was in possession of the fortress, 
and begged him to allow his family and treasure to. remain there 
while he was engaged in the eonpuest of Bengal. On his consent 
being obtained, Sher Shah sent several hundred dolls, in the first 
few of which were a few old women and in the remainder 
Af ghan soldiers and a quantity of arms. On the arrival of the 
train at the outer gate, the leading dolls were examined, and 
when they were found to contain only the women, the remainder 
were allowed to enter. The Afghans then sprung out and at- 
tacked the guard, while the bearers used their staves until they 
obtained arms from the dolts. The guard were easily overpower- 
ed ; Sher Shah, who was in camp close by, was admitted ; and 
the Hindu Baja fled, leaving the Afghans masters of the fort. 

During his campaigns against Humayun, Sher ShSh left his 
women and child ren in this secure retreat; and throughout his 
reign it was held hy a strong garrison of 10,000 matchlock-men, 
and was made the repository of “ treasures without numbering or 
reckoning.” Henceforth, Bohtasgarh is frequently mentioned by 
the Muhammadan historians, who dilate on its strength and ad- 
vantages. The Ain-i-Akbarl refers to its great circuit of 14 Aas 
and states that the enclosed land was cultivated and full of 
springs and lakes, while in the rains there were no less than 200' 
delightful cataracts. Prom other chronicles we leam that the 


* 2 tytgraphia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 311, Note 10* 
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steep ascent was guarded by 3 gates, one above tbe other, defend-' 
ed by guns and rolling stones ; on tbe summit were towns, 
villages and corn-fields, and water was said to have been found 
in such abundance that if a peg was driven into tbe ground or a 
bole was dug, it welled up at once ; in these oiroumstances, it is 
not altogether surprising to learn that the garrison had to be 
changed every 4 months. 

Man Singh, on being appointed viceroy of Bengal and Bihar, 
selected Rohtas as his stronghold ; he had the fortifications put in 
complete repair, deepened and repaired the reservoirs, erected a 
palace for bis own residence, and laid out a handsome garden in the 
Persian style. When he died, the fortress was attached to the 
office of Wazlr of the Emperor, by whom the governors were 
appointed. In 1644, the governor of Roht&sgarh 'protected Shah 
Jahan’s f amily when that prince was in rebellion against his 
father. The fort was immediately under an officer known as 
a kiladar , who had a guard of 400 or 500 men and defrayed 
, all expenses from the revenues of the estates which formed 
his jagir ; these estates were managed by the diwan who was an 
officer of considerable authority in the fort. Besides these, there . 
were about 4,000 matchlock-men, whose duties consisted in 
guarding different parts of the plateau ; they were recruited from 
outside and had to be constantly relieved because of the unheal- 
thiness of the place. The regular garrison consisted of artillery- 
men- who were permanently settled with their families in a village 
near the palace and were inured to the climate ; they were under 
an officer known as the hazari or commander of 1,000 men. After 
the defeat of Mir Kasim at Udhua Nullah in 1764, he despatched, 
his wife with 1,700 other women and children, and much treasure, 
to Rohtas ; but shortly afterwards, on Mir Kasim’s final defeat at 
Buxar, the Begum left Rohtas with the treasure and joining her 
husband at Tilothu accompanied him in his retreat. 

' . Shah Mal,.the diwan, then peaceably surrendered the fort to 
the English .who advanced under Colonel Goddard from Tekari. 
Odonel Goddard remained there for about two months, destroying 
meanwhile all military stores ; after which a native guard remained 
for one year, whan the plaoe was finally abandoned. Since that 
-time it .has enjoyed a tranquillity broken only during the Mutiny, 
when Amax ..Singh and. his followers infested the neighbourhood 
and- several sharp melees took plaoe. Finally, as it appeared 
that ' the mutineers - intended to hold the place in force and to 
uSe’lit aa,,. a rallying point, a levy of 250 men was raised to 
- occupy tho -fo rt, and a-garrison jam ained there til l the e nd of th e 
Mutiny. 
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Rohtasgarh is picturesquely situated on an outlying spur of The 
the Kaimur hills, 30 miles from Dehrl and 1,490 feet above sea fortiesu * 
level. To the left of the spur winds the valley of the Son with 
low wooded hills on its opposite hank and a higher range in the 
distance. To the right, the hills sweep round forming an im- 
mense and beautifully wooded amphitheatre about 4 miles deep, 
bounded with a continuation of the escarpment; and at the foot 
of the crowned spur is the village of Akbarpur nestling in the 
midst of undulating hills. The remains of the fortress occupy a 
part of the plateau about 4 miles from east to west, and 5 
miles from north to south, with a circumference of nearly 
28 miles. It is separated from the table-land on the north 
by a deep and wide recess, called the Kariyari Khoh, a branch of 
which, Galariya Khoh, also separates it from the table-land to the 
west, leaving between its south end and the rock overhanging 
the Son a rocky peninsula or neck, about 200 yards wide, with 
perpendicular sides. There are about 80 paths up the rock acces- 
sible to men, which were all more or less fortified ; while strong 
defensive works were constructed at the 4 great ghats from which 
access to the summit was most easily obtained. The principal 
fortifications now existing are at Raja Ghat and Kathautiya, as 
the narrow neck joining Rohtas to the table-land is called. The 
latter was the most vulnerable part of the fortress, and the Hindus 
are said to have cut a moat across it as a defence against 
invasion. Man Singh still further strengthened the defences in 
1607 by adding some massive works which are the finest remains 
of the fortifications still extant. These consist of two gates on 
the northern side of the neck about 30 yards apart with many 
winding passages and bulwarks attached; both they and the 
ditch are commanded by a double line of ramparts and bastions, 
which, rising along a low hill , tower 60 or 70 feet above the moat 
for a length of 400 yards. Further to the north across the plateau 
ran another line of defences ; but the only part now standing ^ is 
a fine gate, called the Lai Darwaza, from the red stone of which 
it was built. 

The ascent from Akbarpur, which is the one most commonly The 
used, is over dry hills of limestone, covered with a scrubby ^ alace * 
brushwood, to a crest where are the first ruined defences; and 
this is succeeded by a sandstone cliff, out in places into rough 
steps, which lead from ledge to ledge and gap to g&p, well 
guarded with walls and an archway of solid masonry* Passing 
through to the summit, a walk of about 2 miles leads to the 
palace, which was described by Sir * Joseph Hooker as follows:— 

<c The buildings are very - extensive and bear evidence of great 
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beauty in the architecture ; light galleries supported by slender 
columns, long cool arcades, screened squares and terraced walks 
are the principal features. The rooms open out upon flat roofs 
commanding views of the long endless table-land to the west and 
a sheer precipice of 1,000 feet on the other side, with the Son, 
the amphitheatre of hills and the village of Akbarpur below.” 
This estimate of the architectural merits of the palace is somewhat 
high, as the buildings cannot compare with relics of the same 
period in other parts of India ; but on the other hand they are of 
unique interest as being the only specimen of Mughal civil archi- 
tecture in Bengal, and as affording a striking example of the 
conditions of military life under that empire. The palace is an 
irregular medley of buildings extending from north to south, and 
is entered from the west through a great courtyard enclosed by 
high walls. On the inner side of this courtyard were the quarters 
which served as barracks for the troops ; and at its north-eastern 
comer is the chief gate of the palace. This consists of a massive 
arch flanked on either side by the figure of an elephant carved 
in stone, from which it derives the name of Hathiya Pol or the 
elephant gate; an inscription over the arch records that it was 
erected in 1597 by Man Singh. It opens on to a large vaulted 
guard room, passing through which one comes to the Barahduari, 
the best preserved structure in the palace, which is believed to 
have been used by the viceroy as his hall of audience. In 
front is an open verandah, supported by four double columns, 
which leads into a large hall with a vaulted roof overlooked 
by a corridor running along its entire length. Staircases at 
either side lead to the rooms on the upper floor, and to the flat 
roof which is crowned by small cupolas. Towards the centre of 
the palace is the Aina Mahal, the residence of the governor’s 
■ chief wife, which stands .in the middle of what was once Man 
Singh’s Persian garden. Of the other buildings, the most impos- 
ing is the Takht Padshdhi , or Governor’s residence, which rises 
to the height of 4 stories and is crowned with a graceful oupola. 
On the second floor are a handsome hall and gallery supported by 
solid pillars with carved cornices ; on the thir d floor a small 
cupola leads to a covered balcony overlooking the terraced roof 
of the ladies’ apartments; while the topmost cupola gives a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country and commands the 
whole palace area. 

Other . Scattered over the plateau are the remains of various buildings, 
uiidirgs. of which can be, attributed to the time of Sher Shah, 

viz., the Jama Masjid or AlamgJri Masjid, a mosque with three 
domes, and the large mausoleum of Habsh Khan, generally known 
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as the rauza of Havas Khan ; the latter building, which in style 
resembles the monument of Hasan Khan at Sasaram, is possibly 
the tomb mentioned, by Buchanan Hamilton as that of the 
daroga or superintendent of works of Sher Shah. In front 
of this stands a mosque built in 1580 by a eunuch- hearing 
the same name, and close by there are a number of tombs 
also dating from Mughal times. The most interesting of these 
is the tomb of Shaft Sultan (1578), who died suddenly, when he 
was expecting to he promoted to the rank of Khan. It has some 
fine stucco ornamentation, and, like several of the other tombs, is 
covered by. a dome supported on pillars. Similar structures are 
frequently met with in B^jputana, where they are called Chattris ; 
and evidently this style of building, which is never found in Bengal 
proper, was introduced by the garrison of the fort, who were 
largely recruited from Bajputana. A similar importation from 
the North-West is the octagonal open pillared hall covered by a 
hemispherical dome, which stands in front of somf of the Hindu 
temples found on the plateau. The most picturesquely situated 
of all these temples is the Bohtasan, or temple of Bohitaswa. 
It stands at the edge of the precipice on a smni] peak at the 
north-eastern corner of the plateau and is approached by a long 
flight of 84 steps; little of this temple now remains, and the 
tower and mandapa which once formed part of it have long si u n g 
disappeared. The image of Bohitaswa is said to have been 
worshipped here until it was destroyed by the iconoclastic zeal of 
Aurangzeb, who erected a small brick mosque just hAhfna ft . 
the latter was a wretched building which has recently been 
demolished. Close by the temple of Bohitaswa stands the gli^ina 
sacred to his father Haris Chandra, a graceful building consisting 
of a small pillared hall covered with 5 domes ; the image formerly 
worshipped here was also removed by Aurangzeb. 

At a little distance from the palace, at the head of a great 
ravine on the western side of the plateau, is a cave overlooking a 
sheer precipice about 1,000 feet high. A Muhammadan mint is 
said to be buried here, and local legend relates that he was ttiwAq 
thrown down the precipice hound hand and foot, but each time 
reappeared unhurt At the foot of the plateau there is a lar ge 
tomb with ,a long Persian inscription over the gate, which throws 
some light on the management of the hill fortress, as it states -that 
at the time it was erected (1638) Ikhlas Khan was its kil&d&r with 
the rank of a commander of 3,000, and fatydar of Makrai and 
the parganas of Siris and Benares, and that his jagir consisted of 
the parganas of Jiwand, Sakror, Tilothu, Akbarpur, Belaunja 
Japla. The parganas mentioned now lie in . the modem districts 
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of Sh&hab&d, Gaya, Palamau and Benares, and most of tie names 
still exist [see also Eastern India by Montgomery Martin, 
Yol. I, 1838 ; Reports, A. S. B. 0., for 1901-02 and 1903-04, 
and Report, A. S. L, for 1902-03], 

Sasaram sub-division. — South-eastern sub-division of the 
district, lying between 24° 31' and 25° 22' N., and 83° 0' and 
84° 27' E., and extending over 1,490 square miles. Its population 
was 539,635 in 1901 against 533,356 in 1891, the density of popu- 
lation being 362 persons to the square mile. The Kaimur hills 
in the south afford little space for cultivation, and this part of 
the sub-division suffered severely in the famine of 1896-97. 
Altogether 480 square miles axe reported to be under cultivation, 
of which 224 square miles are irrigated by the Son Canals. ’ The 
sub-division contains one town Sasaram, its head-quarters, and 
1,906 villages, one of which, Dehri, is important as the site of 
the head-quarters of the Son canal system. There are old forts 
at Shergarh and Rohtasgarh, and Sasaram itself contains 
antiquities of great interest. 

Sasaram town. — Head-quarters town of the sub-division of 
the same name, situated on the Mughalsarai-Graya section of the 
East Indian Railway, 406 miles from Calcutta, in 24° 57' N. and 
84° 1' E. Population (1901) 23,644, of whom 13,647 were Hindus 
and 9,994 Musalmans. The full name of Sasaram (Sahasram) is 
said to be Sahasra Arjanpura, because the thousand-armed Hai- 
haya Chief Arjuna died here. His thousand arms are said to 
have been cut off by Parasu Rama, when he fled with all bis 
followers to this place. Here he died, and his followers gave his 
name to the town which they had built. The town lies about 60 
miles from Arrah and co mm ands a fine view of the north 
escarpment of the Kaimur hills, 2 miles distant to the south. 
It is about a mile in diameter and consists of a mass of old brick 
houses closely. packed along narrow lanes. 

During the Jidutiny Sasaram was a centre of disturbance. In 
August 1858 it was attacked and plundered by a body of 2,000 
rebels from Arrah ; and the part played by the people in driving 
this force away was recognized by Government in officially giving 
the town the title of Sasaram N asir-ul-hukkam, i.e., Sasaram the 
loyal town, while Shah Kabir-ud-dm, tbe Saj j ada-nashln, who was 
their recognized leader and who loyally supported Government 
throughout .the crisis, • was rewarded with a khilat of Rs. 10,000 
and a samd under the seal and signature of the Governor-General. 
Amsy Sjngh and his followers infested the neighbourhood, and 
a large British force had to he stationed in the town in order to 
meet marauding parties, -to- secure the tranquillity of the south 
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of the district, and to keep open communications along the Grand 
Trunk Road by which the troops were marching to the north. 

It was for some time the head-quarters of an independent com- 
mand composed of 200 to 300 European soldiers with 70 artil- 
lerymen and four 9-pounder guns, besides a levy, 250 strong, 
which had been raised for the occupation of Rohtasgarh. The 
inhabitants still point to a rising knoll to the north of the town 
where those rebel leaders who were captured were executed ; and 
the cemetery dose by at Koraich contains a number of graves of 
European soldiers who died here during the Mutiny. 

The most ancient monument at Sasaram is an Asoka inscrip- Moim- 
tion, inside a small cave near the top of Chandan Pit’s hill to ulCnl8, 
the east of the town. The inscription, which is referred 
either to the year 232 or 231 B.O., the last year of the aged 
Emperor’s life, probably contains a date referring to the death 
of Buddha ; but no absolutely convincing interpretation* of it has 
yet been found : other versions of the same edict exist at Rupnath 
in Central India, at Bairat near J aipur, and at Siddipur in the 
Mysore State. The hill where the inscription is found was 
evidently an old Buddhist site, which appears to have been appro- 
priated later on by the Muhammadans. The latter call the 
cave the chiragdSn or lamp of the saint, Chandan Pir, whose 
dargah is on the summit of the hill ; they know nothing, however, 
of his life and history, although they insist upon his being 
called Shahid, or martyr, and worship at his tomb. General 
Cunningham, however, quotes a legend which seems to have been 
suggested by that of Sahasra Arjuh. According to this story 
a Muhammadan saint living at Benares had his head cut off by a 
Hindu named Chandan, and fled away without his head till he 
reached Sasaram. Here he asked a woman for some betel to eatj 
but she replied “ What is the use of giving you betel* when your 
head is gone ?” On this, the holy man at once dropped down dead. 

A small building dose to the darg&h was erected by a tobacco- 
seller in 1804, and at the foot" of the hill is a ruined mosque of 
the time of Jahangir (1613 A.D.). On the Tarachandl rock, one 
mile to the south, is an inscription of Pratapadhavala engraved 
on the rook close by the figure of Chandi Devi. 

The magnificent mausoleum of Sher Shah inside the town Tomb of 
■and the smaller one of Ms father, Hasan Khan Sur, east of It, Shcr Sh ? h - 
are_among the most important anoient monuments in the Province. 

The farmer, which, is_ one of the noblest specimens of'Path&n 

_ # however, Cprpus'Inscriptionum Indicar urn, Vol. I*_p. 130, Asoka, p, 138, 
by Vincent A. Smith, dnd Early History of India, p„ 154, by the same author. 
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architecture in India, is an imposing structure of stone, standing 
in the middle of a fine tank ahont 1,000 feet square and rising 
from a large stone terrace. This terrace, which is 30 feet hi gh 
and 300 feet square, rests on a large stone platform with a 
flight of steps leading to the water’s edge, and, for some unknown 
reason, was not built squarely upon it, but placed obliquely 
to its sides. The following description* of the tomb gives an 
account of the building as it existed between 1780 — 83: — 
“ The plan of this mausoleum is a square base, rising from 
the centre of the lake, having at each angle pavilions crowned 
with domes and finished with a cullus ; from this base was 
a bridge that, from the ruins now remaining, must have 
consisted of 6 pointed arches which*- communicated to the side 
of the lake, and on two sides are a double flight of steps to 
the water ; on the base is raised an octagon building, having 
3 pointed arches in each face, and on each angle are pavilions 
finished like the former. Somewhat behind this runs an octagon 
92 feet in diameter, and from the extremes spring the dome, 
which is finished on the top by a small pavilion, like those already 
described.” When Buchanan Hamilton saw the tomb, the only 
means of access to it was a raft made of a bamboo frame-work on 
gharas ; and the dome was crowned by a small cupola supported 
on four pillars. When the building was restored by Government 
in 1882, this cupola was pulled down and replaced by a pinnacle 
similar to that on Hasan Khan Sur’s tomb ; and a causeway, 
350 feet long, was built to connect the tomb with the northern 
side of the tank. 

Mounting from the causeway to the terrace, the building is 
entered through a wide verandah, running all round the build- 
ing with three arches on each side. The interior of the tomb 
consists of a large octagonal hall surrounded by an arcade of 
Gothio arches, from which springs a second octagonal storey, and 
above this rises the dome with a span of 72 feet. The grave of 
Sher Shah lies in the centre with the right side turned towards 
Mecca, and is distinguished from the other graves near it by a 
am nil column placed at its head ; the latter are ranged in two 
rows at its foot, and axe said to belong to the Emperor's favourite 
officers. The hall is lighted ‘.by a series of windows above the 
verandah filled with stone tracery, and the Meooa niche is richly 
ornamented with passages from the Koran carved in stone. Two 
broad terraces, at each corner of which are cupolas supported on 
stone 1 wtesms, lead round the building, the first being over the 

tl -- ■ * 1 * - ■ I - MU 

•Travel* in End5*idttri»g 1780—83, by William Hodges, E. A., Londop, 179% 
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verandah and the second at the base of the dome. Traces of 
coloured enamelled tiles still exist on the domes of the different 
kiosques and the walls of the tomb. Its height from the floor 
to the apex of the dome is 101 feet and its total height above the 
■water is over 150 feet; the octagon forming the tomb has an 
interior diameter of 75 feet and an exterior diameter of 104 feet. 

In the design of this great structure two features have been 
introduced which appear to point to a Hindu architect. Both 
the lofty basement and the surrounding lake are common features 
of the Hindu temple ; and when we find them combined with 
Hindu corbelling and flat architraves in the inner doorways, it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the architect must have been 
a Hindu. Not only is the 'tomb remarkable for the great span 
of its dome, which is some 13 feet wider than the dome of the 
Taj Mahal, but for grandeur and dignity it is said to be quite 
unequalled in Northern India. 

In the centre of the town is the mausoleum of Hasan Khan Tomb of 
Sur, the father of the Emperor (1538 A.D.). It stands in a ®^“ SQr 
large courtyard, enclosed by a high wall of cut stone with towers 
at the four comers and a gateway to the east. The tomb 
oonsists of an octagonal hall surmounted by a large dome and is 
surrounded by an arcade with three Gothic arches on each side. 

This arcade is crowned on each side by three small domes and is 
richly ornamented with plaster engraved with sentences from the 
Koran ; above it is a terrace running round the basement of the 
dome with a pillared kiosque at each angle. The tomb was once 
adorned with glazed pottery and profuse stucco ornamentation, 
but few traces of these are left. 

In the middle of a large tank, about half a mile to the north- Tomb of 
west of Sher Shah’s tomb, is situated the tomb of his son, the Sa l Im 
Emperor Salim Shah, where his body was brought from Gwalior Shah " 
(1553 A.D.) . The building was never completed, and all that 
can be seen is an octagonal-shaped building, about 10 or 15 feet 
high, with some of the arohes turned. In the centre of the build- 
ing is the grave of Salim Shah ; on its left is a second grave, and 
at its foot five others of smaller size, the whole being surrounded 
by a wall about 7 feet high, rudely built of rough stones and 
clay. Probably the body of Salim Shah was deposited here in 
state to wait for the completion of the tomb ; but the downfall of 
his family shortly afterwards prevented the building ever being 
finished. Enough remains, however, to show that it was intended 
to construct a large octagonal hall, 140 feet in diameter, covered 
with a dome and surrounded by an arcade, while at each comer 
was an octagonal projection on which kiosques or minarets would 
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have been erected. Perhaps the most striking part of the 
remains is a stone bridge, of pure Hindu construction, connecting 
the -island with the southern side of the tank ; it consists of 
eleven arches formed by large stone slabs laid from abutment 
to abutment and has ten small balconies projecting from each 
side, which would have been crowned with cupolas, had the 
design been carried out. 

Outside the town to the south is the ruined tomb of Alawal 
Khan who, according to local tradition, was the officer in charge 
of the building of Sher Shah’s mausoleum and took advantage 
of his position to appropriate the finest stone for his own tomb. 
The eastern and western walls, wkioh are surmounted by cupolas 
are in fair preservation, and the principal door has some fine 
carving round it. 

Of the other buildings in Sasaram the only ones worthy of 
mention are the building known as the Kila, the Idgah and the 
Tur kish bath. The former is popularly supposed to be the old 
house of Hasan Kh&n Sur, and though in a ruinous state is a fine 
building. The Idgah near Sher Shah’s tomb was built by 
Mujahid Khan in the time of Shah Jahan (1633 — 1636 AD.). 
The Turkish bath, which, like the tombs of Sher Shah and Hasan 
Khan Sur, is maintained by Government, is ascribed by local 
tradition to the time of Sher Shah. Mr. Twining, who was Col- 
lector of Shahabad at the beginning of the 19th century, alludes 
to the bath as the old imperial bath and states that it was decorated 
with mosaic, similar to that of Delhi and Agra, composed of 
cornelians from the Son ; no traces of this mosaic are left. The 
bath was constantly used by travellers along the Grand Trunk 
Road before the construction of the railway; and an old visitors’ 
book oontains reoords of their appreciation of it [see also Reports, 
A. S. I., Yol. XI; Lis t of Ancient Monuments in Bengal, 1895 
and Report, A. S. B. C., for 1901-02]. 

H pfgr fj-m contains a Muhammadan religious endowment, whioh 
is, after the Mohsin endowment, the most important institution of 
the kind in Bengal. The Sasaram khankah* was founded at the 
commencement of the 18th century by a devout Muhammadan, 
named ShAikh Kablr Darwesh, the ancestor of the present Sajjada- 
•na.ahfn ) or superior of the institution. It was endowed in the year 
1717 AD. by the Emperor Earrukhsiyar with 18 villages, given 
rentifrOe and producing the computed income of a lakh of dams, 
of about Rs. 940 a year, “ on account of the expenses of the 
without further specification. In the year 1762 A.D., 

,7 _______ 

' * See Report of the^akanunaclan Educational Endowments Committee, 188S, 
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the Emperor Shah Alam added 41 Tillages, producing Rs. 3,000 
a year, also assigned free of revenue “ to the holy saint Sheikh 
Zia-ud-din for the expenses of travellers and comers.” There 
were also some gifts of smaller value made to the superior of the 
khdnk&h for the time being by authorities inferior to the Emperor 
but claiming the right to exempt land from the public revenue’ 
The validity of the proceedings purporting to make the assigned 
villages revenue-free was examined by the resumption authorities 
in 1836, with the result that the order of Farrukhsiyar was 
declared to be good, while that of Shah Alam was found to be of 
no force, inasmuch as possession of the land assigned by it was 
not obtained until after the establishment of the Company’s 
administration, when Shah Alam’s right to make such gifts had 
passed away. No revenue was, however, assessed, on the ground 
that the lands were attached to a .useful institution, which was 
declared by Government to be of a charitable, not of a religious, 
character. The grants of the subordinate rulers were likewise 
approved, except in two instances in which the exemption from 
revenue bang declared invalid, the land tax was assessed at 
half the usual rate. 

As to the nature of the institution for the support of which 
this provision was primarily made, it has been ruled by the High 
Court that the khdnkah iff a religious foundation, being a place 
in which persons exclusively devoted to a spiritual life reside and 
cany on their pious exercises. It includes a mosque, where custom- 
ary ceremonies are performed at certain festivals, and the tombs 
of devout persons at which prescribed observances are followed ; 
and arrangements are made for teaching religious books and for 
distributing alms to the poor. This description would apply with 
little modification to most mediaeval monasteries, with which 
institutions Muhammadan khdnkahs seem to correspond in many 
respects. 

Local agents for the control of the endowment under Regu- 
lation XTX of 1810 are mentioned at an early period, but it 
appears that if any were appointed in addition to the Collector, 
who held the position eot-offtcio, they never enjoyed real power, 
as in 1842 we find the Sajj&da-nashm altogether denying their 
authority, on the ground that the institution was of a private 
character, in that year Government insisted on the existence of 
the right to supervise, hut directed that its exercise should he con- 
fined to the land granted by Shah Alam, about half the whole, 
the rest being left to the Sajj&da-nashin, without control or inter- 
ference, as his personal remuneration for the duties performed by 
him. This arrangement did not work well, owing to friction 
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between tbe looal agents and the Superior, and in 1849 Govern- 
ment definitely withdrew from all oonneotion with the endowment 
reserving only the right to intervene in the event of any future 
abuse -or misappropriation. Attention was again drawn to the 
matter in 1865, when there was a dispute as to the. succession, 
and the Board of Bevenue, to whom the Collector referred the 
question whether the seoular • portion of the endowment ahnnp- t 
not be separated from the religious under Aot XX of 1863, decided 
that the endowment was exclusively seoular, and re-appointed 
local agents to exercise supervision under Eegulation XTTT 
of 1840. These looal agents assumed a hostile attitude towards 
the Superior, Shah Mohi-ud-din Ahmed, who openly challenged 
their assumption of authority as illegal, and also offered an 
irritating opposition in detail to every attempt at interference. 
The Board in 1868 passed rules for his guidance, regulating how 
much he should spend on eaoh branoh of the endowment, such as 
education, alms and religious ceremonies ; but in 1870 they greatly 
modified these rules, on the ground that in their original form 
they deprived him of all initiative. On the rules being changed, 
the members of the Committee resigned, but not before they had 
gA-nf in. a report accusing the Superior of mismanagement. New 
agents were appointed, who in 1875, after a protracted conflict 
with the Superior and after an investigation at which he declined 
to be present, reported that he was guilty of misfeasance, in 
neglecting the rules laid down by the Board. On this finding, 
Government dismissed Shah Mohi-ud-din from his office. 

From 1875 to 1884 the endowment was practically managed 
by Government through the Collector as local agent. Under 
this system very satisfactory results were obtained. A cadastral 
survey was made of the estate, a record of rights was prepared 
for the protection of the ryots, the system of management by 
middlemen was abolished, and the income was thus greatly 
increased without raising the cultivators’ rents. A fine stone 
building was erected for the Madrasa, which was raised to the 
first position in its class and affiliated to the Calcutta Madrasa ; a 
new dispensary was also erected, and charitable works generally 
were prosecuted with vigour. The religious observances were not 
neglected, Shah Mohi-ud-din being restored to the position of 
Superior expressly to direot them, and receiving *a‘ handsome 
ahowanee for so doing. 

rssome years Shah Mohi-ud-din acquiesoed under protest in 
this arrangement, but just before the expiry of the period of limit- 
ation he: brought a suit for the restoration to him of the property 
the endowment, qu the ground that he was not to blame, in 
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any way and that tlie institution being of a religious and family 
character, Government had no jurisdiction to eject him from his 
position. The Subordinate Judge found that not only had there 
been no mismanagement, but also that the dismissal was invalid, 
as the executive Government was not authorized to remove a 
manager of an endowment for misconduct, and that in the absence 
of any express enactment the power of dismissal vests in the Civil 
Courts. Shah Mohi-ud-din was therefore restored and the Gourt, 
making * the division between secular and religious objects which 
the Board of Revenue is empowered to effect under Act XX of 
1863, declared that the villages granted by Shah Alam, about half 
the entire property, should be held for temporal purposes, subject 
to the superintendence of the local agents, and that the profit of 
the rest of the lands should be devoted, free from all external 
control, to religious acts and uses, including the maintenance of the 
Superior and of his family. The distinction thus drawn was 
founded partly on the words of Shah Alain’s grant, and partly on 
the fact that Government in freeing these lands from revenue 
had declared them to be attached to a secular charity, and again 
in 1842 had placed them under special supervision, to which the 
Superior of the day yielded for a time. This decree was afterwards 
confirmed on appeal by the High Court. 

Much of the property of the endowment has been lost, as one 
of the Superiors of the khanhah dying without male issue alienated 
most of the land of the endowment to his descendants in the female 
line. The property was recovered for the foundation after pro- 
longed litigation, which ended only when an appeal was made 
to the Privy Council. Five of the 17^villages granted by Farrukh- 
siyar and eight of the 41 villages given by Shah Alam remain 
in the possession of descendants of former Superiors and are still 
held by them as their private property, as the legal advisers of 
Government, to whom a reference was made, were not in favour 
of an attempt being made to recover them so long after the 
original malversation. The total income of the endowment is now 
about Rs. 30,000, of which Rs. 7,000 is available for educational 
purposes. 

Shergarh— Situated 20 miles south-west of Sasaram, is a 
ruined hiU fort, which, according to Buohanan Hamilton, was 
built by Sher Shah, after he had already begun fortifying 
Rohtasgarh, as he was struck with its superior advantages as a 
site for a fortress. In the absence, however, of any authority 
for the statement, and in view of the fact that Sher Shah carefully 
maintained a large garrison in Rohtasgarh, it seems equally pro- 
bable that in building this fort he was observing his vow that r 

u 
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if bis life lasted long enough., be would build a fort in every 
tarkdr which would in times of trouble become a refuge for fche 
oppressed and a check to the contumacious. ■ 

. ' The plateau of Shergarh, which is much lower than that of 
Rohi&sgarh, is about 4 miles in circumference, and is surrounded 
by a stonewall with several bastions and fortified ghats. The 
chief ascent is to the north, where a flight of broad stone steps 
winds up to a great gate on the lower part of the plateau ; passing 
through this, the road passes over a depression, where there is a 
large tank, and leads through two more strongly fortified gates to 
the s ummi t of a higher slope on which the palace stands. It is 
situated on the edge of a precipice and commands a beautiful view 
over the valley of the Dargauti and the hills beyond ; the buildings 
consist of two square open courtyards, surrounded by 4 open, 
galleries, which are supported by pillars in front and open into 
a few closed rooms behind. Owing to the slope of the ground, 
the southern courtyard is much higher than the northern one, and 
again the northern gallery in the latter is lower than the other 
three. Local tradition asserts that this arrangement was adopted 
because the northern court was occupied by the ladies of the 
zan&na who could thus easily he watched by the men, while they 
were prevented from looking into the male apartments. Some of 
the carvings on the pillars supporting the galleries are of good de- 
sign and much better than anything of the same kind at Rohtas. 

The taikhanas or underground rooms inside the palaoe con- 
stitute the most remarkable feature of the building. Most of them 
reoeived no light from above, and may have been used as store- 
rooms ; one at least was used as a water-reservoir. One room in 
the northern courtyard, whioh, as already stated, is supposed to 
have been the zan&na, was well lighted by means of a skylight, 
and may have been intended as a plaoe of retreat for the ladies in 
time of siege or daring the heat of the day. Just outside the 
palace are two open pillared halls, whioh are said to have been 
used as a diwan-khana, or offices ; while close to one of the gates 
leading into the palaoe there is a mosque. 

Tilothu — At Tilothu, a village half way between Sasar&m and 
Rohtasgarh, is a mosque of the time of Aurangzeb, the date of 
which corresponds to 1677 A.D. The plaoe is, however, mentioned 
in, older reoords, and from the inscription on a tomb at the foot 
of Rohtasgarh (1638 A.D.), we learn that it was a part of \hsjdgir 
of phlasKhan, who was then the kiladUr or commandant of the 

- Tutrahi-*- About § miles west of Tilothu, where the Tutrahi, 
^.basneh of ifce |fcp&» avar^ leaves .the MUs* is a place of the same 
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name sacred to the goddess Sitala. It lies at the head of a gorge 
half a mile long, where the stream falls over a sheer precipice 180 
to 250 feet high, and collects in a pool at the bottom. High upon 
the rooks, on a small natural terrace, stands a small statue of 
Mahishamardini, or Jagaddhatri, as the goddess is called in an 
inscription close by. From this inscription (1158 A.D.) we learn 
that the Nayaka Pratapadhavala, a local chief of whom there are 
other records at Bohtasgarh and on the Tar&chandl rock near 
Sasaram, made a pilgrimage to the Tutr&hi falls accompanied by 
his whole -household, fire female slaves, his treasurer, his door- 
keeper and his Court pandit. Other inscriptions several centuries 
later are found at the same place round the figure of a female 
deity rudely carved in the rock. 
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I have the honour to report, for the information of TEa Honour 
the Ldeutenant-Governor, that the quiet of this district remains 
undisturhed. On the other hand, I am sony to say that I have 
not been more successful in the apprehension of deserters or muti- 
neers. * The influential zamindars, unlike those of- neighbouring 
districts, have not given me the slightest assistance ; but while they 
endeavour to keep up appearances by sending in numbers of 
sepoys on leave, not one deserter has been apprehended by them, 
nor has any information of the arrival or presence of such been 
given by them. I have hitherto refrained from noticing in my 
reports the conduct of the Rajah of Dumraon and the Babo Koor 
Sing in this respect, because I was in hopes they would yet by 
zealous co-operation and assistance redeem their good names. 
Their influence throughout their very large estates is so great that 
if they chose they could be of the greatest assistance, while, -on 
the other hand, without that assistance I can get no information at 
all, and therefore cannot hold them liable for neglect. With 
regard to the Babo there have been, ever since the commencement 
of the present disturbances, reports, some of them tending to 
implicate him seriously. Hitherto, however, no one has come 
forward to accuse him, and I have had no reason to believe them. 
The Commissioner has the highest opinion of his loyalty, and I see 
no reason to doubt it, but I am of opinion, and I have urged it 
strongly on the Commissioner, that his position is such as natur- 
ally to make him restless and eager for change* He is nominally 
the owner of vast estates, while in reality he is a ruined man and 
can hardly find money to pay the interest of his debts. As long 
therefore as law and order exist, his position cannot improve: take 
them away and he well knows that he would become supreme in 
this district, I do not think he will ever openly oppose the 
Government as long as he thinks that Government will stand, 
but I do think that, should these districts ever be the scene of a 
serious outbreak, he may take it into his head that it is time to 
strike a blow for his own interests, and his feudal influence is such 
as to render- him exceedingly ds&tgeroua in such an event* - 1 am 
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narrowly watching his conduct, and the Commissioner has sent for 
him to Patna to speak to him on the subject of the reports about 
him. He is said to be ill, and I dare say will object on that 
plea, but I have heard that he has stated that he will not go to 
Patna and will resist if he is sent for. I hope soon to be able to 
speak with more certainty on the subject. 

July 19th, 1857. Herwald C. Wake. 


I have the honour to forward, for the information of His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, the following narrative of our 
extraordinary defence and providential escape. On the evening 
of Saturday, July the 25 th, I received an express from Diliapore 
warning us that a disturbance "was apprehended on that day, but 
giving us no other information. On the morning of July the 
26th, a sowar whom I posted at Koelwar Ghat on the Soane came 
in and reported that numbers of sepoys had crossed and that more 
were crossing. I found that Mr. Palin, the Railway Engineer 
stationed at Koelwar, had contented himself with sending over for 
the boats to the Arrah side the night before, but when leaving 
had failed to destroy them, as he had promised to do. The police, 
I imagine, bolted at the first alarm. All efforts to ascertain the 
amount of the force of the rebels were unavailing, and the police 
left the city on Sunday, the 26th. 

. Thinking it highly inadvisable tg abandon the station when 
the rebels might be few, and having 50 Seikhs on the spot and 
finding the rest of the officers of the station of the same opinion 
and the few residents in the district who had come in to us vai- 
ling to remain, we, on the night of Sunday, the 26th, went into a 
small bungalow previously fortified as much as possible by Mr. 
•Boyle, the District Engineer of the Railway Company- Our 
fprce consisted of 1 Jemadar, 2 Havildaxs, 2 Naiks, 45 privates, 
a lUstee and cook of Captain. Rattray’s Seikh Police * Battalion* 
Mr. Iittledale, Judge, Mr. Ooombe, Officiating Collector, Mr. Wake, 
Magistrate, . Mr. Colvin, Assistant, Dr. Halls, Civil Assistant 
• Surgeon, Mr, Field, Sub-Deputy Opium Agent; Mr. Anderson, Jus 
Assistant, Mr. Boyle, .District Engineer to the Railway Company, 
Sjed. Azumoodeen .Hessen, Deputy Co31e.ctoe, . Mr. Baeoats* 
ME*. Godfrey, School Master, Mr, Cock, Officiating Head 
P|||y|| the Go&eotoiate, Mr. Teit, Secretary to Mr. Boyle, Messrs. 

Hoyle* Railway Inspectors, and Mr. D’Souza. We 
!>•*& and grain for some days of short allowance asd a 

deiivl^ ouxaelvea, but, owing to the.flhoxtnew .of 
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oar notice, nothing hut the barest necessaries could be brought in, 
and the Seikhs had only a few days’ water ; but, as we expected 
the rebels to be followed up immediately, we had not much 
anxiety on that score. 

On Monday, the 27th July, about 8 a.m., the insurgent sepoys — 
the whole of the 7th, 8th and 40th Native Infantry — arrived 
in the station, and, having first released the prisoners, rushed to the 
Colleotorate, where they were at once joined by the Nujeebs and 
looted the' treasure amounting to Us. 85,000. This did not take 
long, and they then charged our bungalow from every side, but, 
being met with a steady and well-directed fire, they changed 
their tactios, and hiding behind the trees with which the com- 
pound's filled and occupying the out-houses and Mr. Boyle's 
residence, which was unfortunately within 60'yards of our forti- 
fication, they kept up an incessant and galling fire on us during 
the whole day. They were joined by numbers of Koor Sing’s 
men, and the sepoys repeatedly declared that they were acting 
under his express orders, and after a short time he was seen on 
the parade and remained during the siege. Every endeavour 
was made by the rebels to- induce the Seikhs to abandon us ; heavy 
bribes were offered to them, and their own countrymen were em- 
ployed as mediators. They treated every offer with, derision, 
showing perfect obedience and discipline. On the 28th two small 
cannons were brought to play upon our bungalow, one throwing 
4 lb. shot, and these were daily shifted to what the rebels thought 
to be our weakest spots. Finally, the largest was placed on the 
roof of Mr. Boyle’s dwelling-house, completely commanding the 
inside of our bungalow and the smaller one behind if, at a 
distance of 20 yards. Nothing but cowardice, want of unanimity, 
and the ignorance of our enemies prevented our fortification 
being brought down about our ears. 

During the entire siege, which lasted seven days, every possible 
stratagem was practised against us. The cannons were fired as 
frequently as they eould prepare shot, with which they were at 
first unprovided, and incessant assaults were made upon the 
bungalow. Not only did our Seikhs behave with perfect coolness 
and patience, but their untiring labour met and- prevented every 
threatened disaster. "Water began to run short ; a well 18 feet by 
4 was dog in less than 12 hours. The rebels raised a barricade 
oa the top of the opposite- house ; our own grew in the same pro- 
portion. A," shot shook a- weak place in our defence ; the place 
was made twice as strong as before. We began to feel the want 
0# animal food and short allowance of grain ; a salty was 
made, at night and 4r sheep brought in j- and finally, whetr we 
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ascertained beyond a doubt that the enemy were undermining 
.us, a countermine was quickly dug. 

On the 30th troops sent to our. relief from Dinapore were 
attacked and beaten back close to the entrance of the town. On 
the next day the rebels returned, and, telling us that they had 
annihilated our relief, offered the Seikhs and the women and 
children (of which there were none with us) their lives and liberty 
if they would give up the Government officers. On August the 
1st we were all offered our lives and leave to go to Calcutta if we 
would give up our arms. On the 2nd the greater part of the 
sepoys went out to meet Major Eyre’s field force, and on their 
being soundly thrashed, the rest of them deserted the station, and 
that night we went out and found their mine had reached our 
foundations, and a canvas tube filled with gunpowder was lying 
handy to blow us up, in which, however, I do not think they 
would have succeeded, as their powder was bad and another stroke" 
of the pick would have broken into our countermine. We also 
brought in the one gun which they had left on the top of the 
opposite house. During the whole siege only one man, a Seikh, 
was severely wounded, though two or three got scratches and 
blows, from splinters and bricks. Everybody in our garrison 
behaved well, but I should be neglecting a duty did I omit to 
mention specially Mr. Boyle, to whose engineering skill and 
untiring exertions we, in a great measure, owe our preservation, 
and Mr. Colvin, who rendered the most valuable assistance and 
who rested neither night nor day and took on himself far more 
than his share of every disagreeable duty. In conclusion, I must 
earnestly beg that His Honour the Lieutenant Governor will sig- 
nally reward the whole of our gallant little detachment of Seikhs, 
whose service and fidelity cannot be overrated. The J emadar 
should at once be made a Subadar, and many of the rest are fit for 
promotion, and when required I will submit a list with details. 

H. C, Wake. 


I have the honour to inform you that the latest i ntelli gence 
informs us that the Babo Koor Sing has dete rmin ed to hold out 
ill the jungles of J ugdespore, where he has still a large force, 
j-fjoy appoar, however, to be short of ammunition, especially caps,- 
b>td? it is rumoured that he has good hopes of the 66th joining biy n 
and the Irregulars from Segowlee are now in the district of Sarun 
and nx^al®) repair to his assistance. I have sent out to sink all 
Cae boats. Ibet^len this and 0 uprah and have scouts along the 
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boundary. A reinforcement of 200 of the 10th Queen’s are 
expected to-morrow, and Major JEyre’s present plan is to move on 
to Jugdespore. If this is carried out, we of course must accom- 
pany him, and I can act both magisterially and in command of 
my 50 Seikhs. Mr. McDonell and the detachment of Seikhs with 
him have been recalled by you. I would strongly urge upon you 
the importance of protecting the stud both at Buxar aud Kanmta- 
dee, and this could be effected by moving the Sudder station to 
Buxar, putting the fort into thorough repair and leaving me a 
small force of Europeans and Seikhs with six garrison guns or 
more, if they can he spared, which might easily be brought up by 
steamer. It is useless keeping up the force of the ZSIlah Police ; 
they bolt on the first alarm and are of no possible use. I have 
re-established the usual thana amlah and police here with the 
additional force appointed at the commencement of the disturb- 
ance, but I am certain that they will again holt the day the 
force leaves the station. 

We have formed a Court composed of Civil and Military 
officers, and have tried and hung nine of the mutineers, a Maho- 
medan vakeel who was appointed Magistrate by Koor Sing during 
my temporary retirement, also a young Mahomedan who has 
acted as Jemadar and in that capacity pointed out, and aided in 
the murder of Ahmed Ally, late a jail Darogah and a faithful 
servant of Government, also a Government chuprasee who took 
service under the Babo ; and we severely flogged and released a 
number of petty marauders. We burnt the village of Enyail close 
to the town, from which quantities of European property were 
taken, and the inhabitants of which assisted the rebels in the 
attack of our bungalow. The Sessions Judge records all our pro- 
ceedings. The outcherries are in ruins, the records destroyed, 
and, except a few of the Collectorate books, there is not a vestige 
of Government property left, and there is nothing to make it 
desirable that Arrah should be maintained as the Sudder station. 

I hope I need not urge any more the claims of my gallant 
little band of Seikhs, who have set an example to the whole of 
the country. 

August 7 th , 1857 . 


H. C. Wake. 
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A. 

Aboriginal races, 17 ; education of, 124. „ 
Administration, General, 111-117 ; Judi- 
cial, 114-115 ; Revenue, 102-105. 
Administrative charges. 111. 

Afghans in Shahabad, 3. 

Agates, 7. 

Age of people, 34. 

Aghani crops, 51 ; rice, 51. 

Agrahari caste, 36. 

Agricultural classes, 92,* labourers, 88, 92^ 
Agriculture, 49-58. 

Agriculturists, economic condition of, 
86-91. 

Agriculturists Loans Act, 58*. 

Awards (artificial reservoirs), 60, 65, 81. 
Ahlr caste, 39. 

Akbar, history of district, under, 20-21. 
Akharpur village, 24, 71, 72, 1QO, 125, 
151, 153 ; dispensary, 47-48. 

Alawal Khan, tomh of, 158. 

.Ali Vardi Khan, subjugation of district 
v by, 21 ; assessment of revenue by, 102. 
Alluvial tracts, 2, 4, 49. 

Amar Singh, 27, 150, 154. 

AmiU , 103. 

Anient at Debri, 63. 

Animals, domestic, see Cattle. 

Animals, wild, see Fauna. 
Anti-kine-killing agitation, 38 - 37 . ' 
Appraisement of crops, 82. 

Aramnagar, ancient name of *Arrah, 
127, 146. 

Aranya Devi temple, 127. 

ArSxi Line, 41, 108. 

Archeology, 30. 


Area of district, 1, 111; area cultivated, 
variations in, 57; under cultivation, 
50 ; nnder irrigation, 67. 

Arrah canal, 63, 64, 98. 

Arrah sub-division. 111, 12j>. 

Arrah thana, 116. 

Arrah town, 99, 113, 119, 126-127; 

Arrah House, defence of, 25, 127, 166; 
dispensary at, 47-48 ; jail at, 116. 
Artificers, see Industrial classes. 

Asoka, inscription of, 18* 154; stupa and 
pillar set up by, 126-127- 
Aurangzeb, destruction of temples by, 153. 
Awadhi dialect, 35. 

B. 

Babar, invasion of 1, 20, 127; memoirs 
of, 127. 

Babhan caste, 41. 

Baidyanath village, 131. 

Bais Rajputs, 40. 

Bajra (spiked millet), cultivation of, 53. 
Bakhtiyar Khan, tomh of, 135. 

Bakri village, 126. 

1 Bal or benga (soil) 50. 

JBalmat or lalsundar (soil) 50. 

Bal want Singh, power of, 23. 

Bamboos, export of, 7, 59. 

Banas river, 142. 

Bans-i-khoh valley, 59. 

Banskati Mahal, 108-118, 126. 

Barahpur fair, 97. 

Barap gfidt, 4. 

Barley, cultivation of, 40, 54. 

Basaun, Irrigation Dispensary at, 47-49. 
Bafdi system, 82. 



Bdtuag rice, cultivation of, 52. 

Belauti thana, 111. 

Bell-metal articles, manufacture of, 94. 
Besain Rajputs, 40. 

Bbabua sub-division. 111, 131 ; irrigation 
in, 69. 

Bhabua thana, 116. 

Bbabua town, 113, 12*1, 132; dispensary 
at, 47, 48 ; jail at, 117. 

Bhadoi crops, 5l, 52, 58. 

Bhagwanpur, Raja of, 40. 

Bbaluni fair, 97. 

J Bhang, consumption of, 113. 

JBhdoK system, 81, 83. 

Bhars, 17. 

Bhoj Raja, 19, 40, 132. 

Bbojpur, 21, 23; Rajas of, 21, 24. 
Bhojpuri language, 34, 132. 

Bbojpur f organa, 106, 132. 

Bhuinhars, see Babhan caste. 

Bibiganj, battle at, 26, 142. 

Bicbia, syphon at, 10. 

Bihar, Muhammadan conquest of, 19. 
Bihari Hindi, 34. 

Bihia canal, 64. 

Bihia estate, 108, 144 ; village, 95, 132" 
133. 

Bihia sngar mills, 57, 93, 131. , 

Bihiara, village, 71. 

Bijaigarh shales, 11. 

Bikramajlt Singh, Raja, 24, 46, 103, 139. 
Bikramganj thana, 116. 

Bikramganj village, 100, 113. 

Birds, see Fauna. 

Birth-rate, see Vital statistics. 

Blanket making, 98. 

Blindness, prevalence of, 45. 

Boro rice, 52. 

Botany, 12. 

Boundaries of district, 1. 

Boyle, Vicars, 128. 

Brahman caste, 39. 

Brabmo Ssmaj, 36. 

Brass manufacture, 94. 

ri»e of the, 21-28. ’ 

BudahWiy'&ShitM, 18, 


Burglary, prevalence of, 115. 

Bnxar canal, 64, 1011 
Buxar sub-division. 111, 133. 

Buxar thana, 116. 

Buxar town, 96, 113, 121, 183-137; jail, 
117 ; fort, 23, 135 ; dispensary, 47-48 ; 
Central jail, 95 ; battle of, 23, 134. 

c. 

Canals, Son, 62-69; administration of, 
. 67 ; distributaries of, 63*64; revenue, 
64 ; effects of system, 84. 

Carpet making, 93. 

Cash rents, 81, 84. 

Castes, principal, 39-42. 

Cataract operations, 47. 

Cattle, 58 ; Cattle theft, 115. - 
Cattle fairs, see Fairs. 

Centres of trade, 96. 

Cesses, 112. 

Chainpur village, 40, 135. 

Chait Singh’s rebellion, 23-24. 

Chakrapur, 126. 

Chamar caste, 42. 

Chandan Pit’s hill, 18, 155. 

Chandanpur village, 93. * 

Character of the people, 39. 

Charitable dispensaries, see Dispensaries. ' 
Chauhiddrs, 116. 

Chausa, canal, 64. 

Chausa pargana, 102, 107. 

Chausa villager 100, 136 ; battle at, 20, 137* 
Cheros, 17, 19, 132, 133, 137, 148. 
Chhanpathar ghat, 4. 

China (millet), cultivation of, 54. 

Cholera epidemics, 45.» 

Christian missions, 36. 

Christians, number of, 86. 

Civil justice, 114. .. 

Climate, 15, , 

Clive, djord, 22. 

Coal, import of, 96. 

■ Commerce, see Trade. 

Communications, 98-101. 

Condition of people, material, 86-91. 
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Confiscated estates, 108. 

Conservancy, municipal, 119, 120, 121, 

12 2 . 

Copper, manufacture of, 94, 

Cbtton cultivation, 55 ; weaving, 93. 
Country spirit, manufacture of, 112. 

Crime, prevalence of, 115. 

Criminal justice, 114-115. 

Crops, principal, 51-56; failure of, see 
Famine. 

Cultivation, extension of, 56 ; improved 
methods of, 57, see also Agriculture. 

D. 

Dacoity, prevalence of, 115. 

Dafaddrs , 116. 

Dahar village, 124. 

D&k bungalows, 119. 

Ddnabandi system, 82. 

Darauli village, 137. 

Dargauta river, 10, 22, 100. 

Death-rate, see Yital statistics* 

Dehri thana, 116. , 

Dehri village, 63, 94, 95, 99, 100, 137 ; 

dispensary, 47-48. 

Deo Barunarak village, 18, 138. 

Deo Markandeya village, 138. 

Devanagari character, 35. 

Dhanupra, temple at, 130. 

Dhandhanr quarries, 11, 94. 

Dhoba river, see Kao river. 

Dhus (soil), 50. 

Dialect, see Language. 

Didra lands, 86, 105. 

Digestive organs, diseases of, 48. 

Diseases, 44-46. 

Dispeniaries, 47-48, 119. 

Distilleries, 112-113. 

District Board, 118-119 ; roads, main- 
tained by, 98, 99, 100. . „ 

District staff. 111. 

Division of crops, 82-88. 

Doms, 147. 

Deft (water-lift), 62. 
boras (soil), 50, 


Drainage, lines of, 60. ' 

Droughts, see Famines. 

Dubauli village, 93. 

Dumraon canal, 64. 

Dumraon, Maharajas of, 40. . 

Dumraon Raj, 86, 139. 

Dumraon thana, 116. 

Dumraon town, 93, 100, 121, 199; dispen* 
sary, 47-48. 

Dysentery, prevalence of, 45. 

B. 

Ear, diseases of, 48. 

Early English administration of dis- 
trict, 102. 

East Indian Railway, 100. 

Ebony, 59. 

Education, 34, 123-124; supervision of, 
by District Board, 119. 

Ekachakra, 126. 

Embankments, 61. 

Emigration, 33. 

Endowments, religious, 130, 158* 
Enhancement of rents, 80. 

Epidemics, see Diseases. 

Erannoboas, ancient name of the Bon, 7. 
Excise revenne, 112. 

Exhibitions, agricultural, 97. , 

Experimental farms, 57, 139. 

Exports, 96. 

Eye, diseases of, 48. 

Eyre, Vincent, 26, 129, 130, 168, 169. 

F. 

Factories, 93, 95* . 

Fairs, 97. 

Famines, 73-79; effects of, 89; expen- 
diture during, 75, 78-79; famine td 
1866, 73; famine of 1874,, 74*76; 
famine of 1896-97, 76*79 ; relief 
works, 99, 

Farmers of revenue, 103-104. 

Fauna, 14. 

Female population, see Sex* 

Ferries, 101, 119. 
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Fever, prevalence of, 82, 44. 

Floods, 6, 71-72. 

Forests, 13, 58-59. 

Fruits, 56. 

Farrukhsiyar, Emperor, endowment of 
Sasaram Kh&nlc&h by, 157. 


a 

Galariya Khob, 151. 

Ganges river, 4, 99. 

Gangi-river, 5, 65. 

Ganja, consumption of, 113. . 

Girohat valley, 141. 

Geology, 11. 

Gilanddzi, 58, 81- 
Goala caste, see Ahir caste. 

Gonhua river, XL 

Gorakshini Sabhas, influence of, 37. 

Government estates, 108-110. 

Gram cultivation of, 54; trade in, 96. 
Grand Trunk Road, 98-99. 

Gujrajganj, battle of, 26, 41, 141. 

Gupta dynasty, 18, 

Gupteswar, caves of, 10, 12, 143. 

Gufmtxt (soil), 50. 

GtizasMad&rs, economic condition of, 81, 
86, 91. 

Guzashtd tenures, 106-108.1 

H. 

'Handicrafts, see Manufactures. 
Hariharganj village, 93, 144. 

H&rihobans Rajputs, 40.* 

Haris Chandra, Raja, 147, 153. * 

Hmaa Shin Sur, 19 ; tomb of, 156. 
Sttih&fd to&hJ&U&O} 52, 53*54 ; rains, 
51, 50. ■ 

43«48. 

Heber, Bishop, description of Bu**r fort 

Hemp drugs, 113. , 

Hill system, see K*varar Hi&. 

Hindu 85 # . : : : . : . 


1 History of Sbababad, 17-30, 

Hkten Twang's account of places in 
Shababad, 5, 18, 126, 145. 

Honorary Magistrates, 115. 

Houses, 80. 

Humayun, Emperor, 20, 137, 149. 
Humidity, 15. 

i. 

Immigrants, 33. 

Imports, 96.* 

Income-tax, 113. 

Indebtedness of agricultural classes, 87. 
Indian-com, cultivation of, 53. 

Indigo, cultivation of, 55* 

Industrial classes, 92. 

Industries, see Manufactures. 

Inglis Line, 41, 108. 

Inspection houses, 119. 

Institutions, educational, see School # ; 

religious, see Khd*k&h. ' 

Instruction, see Education. 

Inundation, see Floods. 

[ Irrigated areas, rente in, 80. 

Irrigation, indigenous, methods of/ 60-62, 
81. 

Irrigation, systems of, 60-70. 

j ; 

Jagdlspur, 17, 27, 93, 113, 122, 139, 
144-145 ; battle of, 22 ; dispensary at, 
47-48 ; Rajas of, 21. 

Jails, 117. 

Jains, 36 ; temples of, 130, 146. 

Janakpur shrine, 38. 

Janerd, cultivation of, 53* 

Japla, 148. 

Jarasandfca, king of Magadha, 41. : 
JhurirUfcr, 5. ' 

Jivita Gupta, inscription of, 138. 

Jolaha caste, 42. 

Joicdr, cultivation of, 53. 

Judicial staff, 114 ; stamp!, X12. 

Justice, admmistratibn of,l|4*lx^ 
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k . r 

Kachuar estate, 109, 

Kadai (soil), 51. 

Kadhar Khoh valley, 10. 

Kaimur Hills, 2, 58, 93; cultivation in, 
49. 

Kaimur sandstone, 11. 

Kaithi writing, 35. 

Kaithi distributary, 71. 

Kalya u Singh, Maharaja, 103. 

Kamiyas , 89. 

Kamlahar, 93. - 

XanTear , 94. 

Kao river, 9, 64, 100, 

Karail (soil), 50. 

Kaaiamnasa river, 8, 100 j irrigation 
scheme, 69, 70. 

Karaundia quarries, 11, 94. 

Kargahar thana, 116. 

Kariyarl Khoh valley, 151. 

Karur village, 139. 

Karusha-desa, 146. 

Kaseri caste, 94. 

Kewal (soil), 50. 

Khandaul Mahal, 109. 

X h&wlcahy Sasaram, 124 , 1 58, 

Xharif crops, 66. 

Khariyari ghat, 4. 

Kharwars 17, 148 ; language spoken by, 
35. 

KMs Mahals, set Government estates. 
JZhaz&nas, see Ahards . 

Kheali Bam, Baja, 103. 

Xhesari, cultivation of, 54. 

Khul ghat, 4. 

Kind, rents in, 81-84. 

Koatb village, 87, 144 ; dispensary, 47* 
48.* 

Xodo, cultivation of, 53. 

Koelwar village, 6, 71, 100, 113. 

Koiri caste, 42. 

Kora river, 11, 

Knar Singh, 24, 25, 127, 144, 165, 167, 
168. 

Kudra river, 10. „ 

jgurtM, cultivation of, 54.- - - 


Is* 

Labourers, 88-89 ; material condition of* 
90 ; wages of, 84-85. 

Lai Kakand, 11. 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 58. 
Landlords, 86, 88; share of crops, 81-83. * 
Land Bevenue, 102-105, 112 ; Todar 
Mai’s assessment of, 102. 

Land tenures, 105-108. 

Language, 84-35. 

Leases of lands, 105-106. 

Legend of Karamnasa river, 8 ; of Kudra 
river, 10 ; of Bohitaswa, 147-148. 
Lentils, cultivation of, 54. 

Limestone, 94. 

Linseed, cultivation of, 55; trade in, 96. 
Literate population, 123. 

Literature, see Language. 

Local Boards, 119. 

Local Self-Government, 118-122. 

M. 

Madan Pal Deva, inscription of, 131. 
Madrasas, 124 ; at Sasaram, 160. 
Magadha, 9, 18. 

Magistrate's, 114-115. 

Mahadeo 37. 

Mahadeopur village, 145. 

Mahdjans, 87, 88, 96. 

Mahmud Lodi, revolt of, 127. 

Mahuar village, 93. 

Main Western canal, 63. 

Maize, cultivation of, 53. 

MaTcai , cultivation of, 53# 

Malarial affection*, see Fever. 

Male population, see Sex. * 

Man Singh, 20, 149# 150. 

Manufactures, 93-94* , . 

Marud, cultivation of, 51* 53. 

Masar village, 5, 130, 145. 

Masurt y cultivation of, 54. 

Material condition of people, 8£. 

Matiyar (soil), 50# 

Mania Bagh Endowment, 130/ 
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Medical institution*, .47-48 ; relief, 118, | 
119, 120, 121, 122. 

Migration, 88, 88, 91. 

Millets, cultivation of, 53. 

Minerals, 11-12, 94. 

Mines, 94. 

Mir Kasim All, 22, 23, 134, 150. 

Mohania thana, 116 ; village, 100. 
Mo-ho-so-lo (modern Masar village), 18, 
145. 

Money.orders, popularity of, 91. 

Mortality, see Vital statistics. 

Mortgages, 114. 

Mortuary returns, see Vital statistics. * 

Mot (water-lift), 62. 

Mountains, see Hills. 

Mughalsarai-Gaya Railway, 100. 

Mughal Subahdars, 20-21. 

Muhammadans, ‘assessment of revenue by, 
102; invasion of, 19-20; Muhammadan 
population, 35 ; education of, 124 ; 
immigration of, 92. 

Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji, 19. 
Muhammad Baza' Khan, assessment of 
revenue by, 102. 

Mundeswari temple, 18, 30, 131, 146-147, 
M uni cipalities, 119-122. 

Murli hill, 125, 

Museum at Dumraon, 139. 

Mustafa Khan, revolt of, 22. 

Mustard, cultivation of, 55. 

Mutiny of 1857, 24-80, 125, 127-130, 150, 
154,165-169; 

/ -N* 

JTacMattras, observance of, 52. 

1 Tagdi system, 81, 83, 84. 

Nasriganj village, 93, 100,147; dispen- 
sary, 47-48. 

Natural calamities, 71-79. 

Navigable canals, 64. 

Irrigation, 64, 95-96, 100-101. 

Na^Baaar village, 93* " 

Nay a Bhojpur village, 140* 

Xfyar,St r j , , f ; ' /, , ; 

Nen-jndictjl itidtpfe 112; ■ 


0 . 

Occupations, 35, 92-97. 

Oil, manufacture of, 94. 

Oil-seeds, cultivation of, 55. 

Opium, cultivation of, 55, 91; sale of, 
113. 

Oraons, 17* 148. 

Outposts, police, 116. 

Outstills, 112-113. 

p. 

Pains (water- channels), 60. 

Pahlwan Singh, 22. 

Panjraon branch canal, 64. 

Paper, manufacture of, 93, 147. 

Pasturage, 58. 

Patana village, 147* 

Pateswar, 12. 

Pathans of Sasaram, 35. 

Peas, cultivation of, 54. 

People, The, 31-42. 

Permanent Settlement, 105. 

Phulwari, 149, 

PTru thana, 116. 

Plague, 31, ‘45. 

Plateau, Kaimur, see Kaimur Hills. 
Ploughmen’s begging movement, 37-38. 
Police administration, 116-117. 

Poppy, cultivation of, 55, 57. 

Population, 31-34; fluctuations of, 
31-32 ; density of, 32 ; early estimates 
of, 31 ; rural, 33 ~ urban, 33. 

Pottery, manufacture of, 94. 

Pounds, number of, 119. 

Pratapadhavala, 149, 163. 

Prehistoric peoples, 17. 

Prices, 85-86; in famines, 73, 75, 76, 77, 
78. 

Professional classes; 92. 

Public health, see Health, public. 

Pulses, cultivation of, 54 ; trade in, 96. 

Q. 

Quarries, 11, 12, 94*95* 
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R. 

j&ali crops, 51, 54, 66. 

Bhonsla in Shaliabud, 22, 

Bahar, cultivation of, 54. 

Rail-bome trade, 96. 

Railways, 100. 

Rain, failure of, see Famine. 

Rainfall, 10. 

Rain-gauge stations, 16. 

Raj Knar Rajputs, 40. 

Rajput, caste, 40-41; immigration of, 132. 
Rajputs, conquest by, 19. 

Ramgarh village, 146. 

Rate-payers, municipal, 119 — 122. 
Registration, 113. 

Rehal, 59, 124. 

Relief-works in famines, 73, 75, 78, 79. 
Religions, 35—39. 

Religious movements, 36 — 39. 

Rental, see Rents. 

Rent-payers, 92. 

Rent payment, systems of, 81 — 84. 
Rent-receivers, 92. 

Rents, 80-81. 

Reservoirs, artificial, 60-61. 

Revaluation of cesses, 112, 

Revenue Chiefs, 102 — 105. 

Revenue Council of Control, establish- 
ment of, 102. 

-Revenue history, 102 — 105. 

Revenue of district. 111 — 114. 

Rice, cultivation of, 49, 51 ; trade in, 96 ; 

varieties of, 52. 

Rioting, prevalence of, 116. 

River-borne trade, 95-96. 

Rivers of district, 4 — 11 ; communication 
by, 100 ; floods in, 71-72. 

Road and Public Works cesses, 112. 

Roads, 98, 118. 

Roads, village, see Tillage roads. 
Rohitaswa, 147, 152. 

Rohtasgarh, 2, 17, 20, 22, 147—154. 
Rohtas limestone, 11; pargana, 109; 
plateau, 59 ; sarlcar , 20, 102, 104, 182 ; 
also see Rohtasgarh. 


Rural Sub- Registrars, 114, 

Ryots, see Agricultuiists. 

Ryoti holdings, 114. 

s. 

Sair (water-lift), 62. 

Sajjada-nashin of Sasaram, 86, 130, 154 r 
158-161. 

Saksakwa ghat, 4. 

Sal forests, 59. 

Salim Shah, tomb of, 157. 

Saltpetre, manufacture of, 94. 

Saif, trade in, 96. 

Sandstone, 94. 

Sanitation, 34 f 46, 118-119. 

Sanskrit tols, 124. 

Sarki ghat, 4. 

Sasaram j pargana, 19. 

Sasaram sub-division. 111, 154. 

Sasaram thana, 116. 

Sasaram town, 22, 94, 100, 115, 122, 1 24, 
154-161; dispensary, 47-48; jail, 117. 
Satpakari, 130. 

Savars, 17, 40, 131, 137, 147. 

Scarcity, see Famines. 

Schools, 119, 123-24. 

Sepoys of Shahiibad, 39, 41. 

Seringah fort, 24. 

Settlement, Permanent, see Permanent 
Settlement. 

Settlement proceedings, 105. 

Settlements of revenue, see Revenue* 
history. 

Sex, 34. 

Shahabad-Bhojpur sarlcar, 102, 132. 
Shahabad, origin of name, 1. 

Shah Alam, Emperor, 22, 159. 

Shah Jahan, Emperor, 150. • 

Shah Mai, Dlwan of Rohtasgarh, 23, 150. 
Shahpur thana. 111, 116. 

Shareholders of estates and tenures, 112. 
Shergarh fort, 10, 160. 

Sher Shah, Emperor, 19, 20, 135, 148, 
161; tomb of, 155. 

Shuja Khan, assessment of revenue 
by, 102. 
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Shuja-ud-daula, invasion of Shahabad by, 
22, 134. 

Sikhs, 36. 

Sikranl Irrigation dispensary, 47-48. 

Skin diseases, 48. 

Slaves, sale of, 90. 

Small-pox, 45. 

Soils, 50. 

Somrn, 23, 134. 

Son Canals, 6, 62, 100. 

Sonpnra, Raja of, 109. 

Son river, 5 ; bridges over, 100. 

Spirit, see Country spirit. 

Srirampur village, 147. 

Stamp revenue, 112. 

Staple crops, see Crops. 

Stations, police, 116. 

Stupa of Asoka, 18, 126-127. 

Sub-divisions, 111. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 55, 57. 

Sugar, exports of, 9 6 ; manufacture of, 
146 ; refining of, 92-93. 

Suirs, see Savars. 

Sundari village, 71. 

Surajpura, dispensary at, 47-48; Raja 
of, 87. 

Sura river, 11, 100. 

Surveys, 105. 

T. 

Tciw (soil), 50. 

Tarachandi rock, 149, 155, 163 ; pass, 10. 
Taxation, 111—113, 118, 119. 

Temperature, 15. 

Tenants, 87, 88. 

Tents, manufacture of, 95* 

Tenures, see Land tenures. 

ThanSS, 116. 

Tba/theri caste, 94. 

Thora river, 5. 

Til, cultivation of, 53. 


Tilotbu village, 23, 149, 150, 153, 162. 
Todar Mai’s assessment, 102. 

Topography of district, 1. 

Town police, 117. 

Towns, sanitary condition of, 34 ; see also 
Municipalities. 

Trade, 95-96 ; centres of, 96, 

Tree-daubing mystery, 38. 

Turkish bath at Sasaram, 158. 

Tutrahi waterfalls, 162. 

u. 

Udyasena, 18, 146. 

Ujjain Rajputs, 40. 

v. 

Vaccination, 46. 

Vegetables, 56. 

Veterinary dispensaries, 58.1 
Villages, 33 ; sanitation in, 46. 

Village roads, 99. 

Vindhyan range, The, 2; geological’ 
system, 11. 

Vital statistics, 43-44. 

w. 

Wages, 84. 

Wake, Herwald, 128, 130, 165—169. 
Warren Hastings, visit to Buxar, 24. 

Water channels, 60; communications, 
100-101; lifts, 62 ; rates, 68-69 ; supply, 
4, 46 ; works, 120. 

Waterfalls, 3. 

Weaving industry, 95. 

Wells, 62. 

Wheat, cultivation of, 49, 64; trade 
in, 96. 

Winds, 15. 
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